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AS it was impossible to give, in one volume octavo, 
even a short account, of the numerous publications 
in the English language on Health, and Longevity, ii 
determined to print the works of such celebrated 
authors, as Friar Bacon, Lord Bacon, Sir William 
Temple, and Boyle, (four of the greatest ornaments 
of British literature}, as were not likely, though 
written expressly. on those subjects, to be much 
known to perfons who studied medicine, and yet 
were well entitled to their attention. “Lord Bacon’s 
Medical Observations; in particular;-now for the 
_ first time collected into one mass, are a mine, which, © 
I trust, will lay the foundation of thany useful dis- 
coveries in physie ; and the treatises of the ather 
authors above-mentioned, have great, though cer- 
tainly not equal merit. I have no doubt, alfo, that 
the reader will approve my having printed in this 
volume, the Letter from a Physician in the High- 
lands to his Friend in London, as it is a curious and 
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iv 
interesting paper, and at this time ge) rarely to be 
met with. 

Among the works of British Authors, I have 
thought, it right to include the tracts of two cele- 
brated American Physicians, Dr. Rush, and Dr. 
Waterhouse, as being more immediately connect. 
ed with domestic, than with foreign publications. 
Though now living under separate governments, I 
have ever considered the British and the Americans 
as one and the same people; originating from the 
same stock, speaking the same language, actuated 
by the same sentiments, breathing the same spirit, 
and, forgetting former animosities, resolved, I trust, 
to esteem and to respect each other, and. firmly de- 
termined to support the rights, religion, govern- 
ment, happiness, and independence of both coun. 
fries. 


JOHN SINCLAIR. 


Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
Ist December, 1805. 
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ACCOUNT 
OF 


THE BRITISH AUTHORS, 


WHO HAVE WRITTEN ON HEALTH AND LONGESITY 


NUMBER I. 
FRIAR BACON, 


MONG the British Authors who have written on 
health and longevity, the celebrated Friar Bacon 
deserves first to be commemorated, . He was born‘ of a 
respectable family near Ilchester, spndidd at Oxford, and 
afterwards spent some time at Paris, the University of which 
was then much resorted to by learned men. Having returned 
to England, he applied with so much diligence to the study 
of nature, and distinguished himself so much for superior 
knowledge in a variety of arts and sciences, that not only 
the vulgar, but even some learned men thought him a con- 
juror. Being accused of magic and heresy, he was thrown 
into prison, and was eitaed there for many years. He 
died A. D. 1292, leaving a variety of works behind him, 
on many interesting subjects, But, according to Browne, the 
choicest and qnost useful of all his works, was entitled “ De 
“ retardandis senectutis mats,” or A Cure for Old Age; of 
which it is said, 


Duem— 


Nee poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetugtag. 


eo 
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This valuable treatise, was published in English, from 
the Latin, by Richard Browne, B L. Coll. Med. Lon. with 
a variety of notes, which render the translation still more 
valuable, But as this curious work is very rarely to be met 
with, it is thought advisable, instead of partial extracts, to 
reprint the whole, for the purpose of Renesng, it more ge- 
nerally accessible, | 

‘ 
* In Boerhaave’s list of books, de Diaevenicas mention is made, that this 


work of Bacon’s, was printed : at Oxtord, in vo, anno 1590.—Browne’s trans+ / 
Jation of it, is printed at London anno 1683. 
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CURE OF OLD AGE, &c. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the causes of Old Age. 


AS the * world waxeth old, men grow old with it: 
not by reason of the age of the world, but because of the 
great increase of living creatures,.which infect the wey Mts. 
that every way encompasseth us: and 


Through our ¢ negligence in ordering our lives, and 
That 


* This year 1682, with the astrologers, is celebrated the climacteric grand 
conjunctiow of the highest planets. And divines after St. Peter’s chronology 
do reckon that the sabbatical millenary is not far off; nor without great rea- 
son. For if moral symptoms, such as nation’s rising against nation, divisions 
in families and between friends, do portend the last days, we must conclude — 
the world in its testy old age, and that that day, the angels in heaven, no nor 
the son of man himself, knew not of, is coming on. 

+ The lives of the patriarchs before the flood were almost a iionsaid years: 
Near the flood men lived but about ten pro cent. to what they did before, 
And David in his time allowed, a strong man might make a shift to creep to 
fourscore. Yet I concur with the author, that in those scripture-instances, as 
also in our own case, not so much the decay of universal nature, as the good 
pleasure of her God, is seen in permitting men, for the reasons assigned by the 
author, to be cut short in their lives. 

t This negligence i is most perceived in our diets: For it 1s impossible good 
blood or humours should be bred, when we heap dish upon dish, sauce 
upon sauce, fruit. upon fruit, raw upon roast, roast upon raw, bak’d upon 
boil’d, boil’d upon bak’d, sowre upon sweet, and soft upon hard. Horace l. 2- 
satyr. 2. in the Roman luxury lasheth this fault in all others. 


——-—-nam variae res 

Ut noceant homini, credas, memor illius escae, 

Quae simplex olim tibi sederit, at simul assis 

Miscueris elixa, simul conchylia turdis, 

Dulcia se in bilem vertent, stomachéque tumultum 

Lenta feret pituita. Vides ut pallidus omnis 

Coena desurgit dubia? Quin corpus onustum 
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That great * ignorance of the properties which are in 
things conducing to health, which might help a disordered 


way 
Hestefnis vitiis animum quoque praegravat una, 
» Atque affigit humo divinae particulam aurae. 
—-——— For you know, 
Much barm to us from various meats doth flow. 
Think on that only dish, whith was your fare, 
How blith and healthy after it you were : 
But when men fell to mingling roast and boil’d, 
And fish and fowl! together, health was spoi'd, 
The sweet meats turn d to choler and tough phlegm, 
Bred a disturbance in the maws of them: 
Observe, how pale and sick a man doth rife 
From board, confounded with varieties ?. 
Nay, when the body’s cvercharg’d, the mind 
Fs also in the discomposure join’d, 
And on the ground inbumanely does roll 
That part of beavenly breath, the precious soul. 

* We that believe the holy scriptures know, that God first planted all 
plants, and made all living creatures: For before man was made, all plants, 
shrubé, and trees sprung out of the eatth, endowed with tHeir genuine virtues 
and faculties, ewery way compleat’ by the sole power of God’s word. Which 
things when God liad brought to the first man Adam, to’see what he would 
call them ; Adam out of that unfpeakable wisdom and knowledge in the na- 
ture of things, which God had given him, gave them names, and whatsoever 
Adam called every thing, that was the name thereof. Now God that made 
the properties of things, invented them, and communicated of his own know- 
ledge to his image, Man. And notwitlistanding that by man’s transgressing 
God’s command, he lost his original righteousness, and impaired his wisdom ; 
yet it is evident he retained thé Knowledge of the virtues of things. For 
Otherwise how could he irf the sweat of his face eat his bread, if he knew not 
what to make it of? And whereas God allotted him the herb of the field for 
his food, he must of necessity know the virtues of herbs, else he might for his 
Yepast eat his mortal bane. So with the knowledge of his evil he had this 
ood left him. 

But with his posterity it fared worse. ‘Their infant-knowledge only aped 
their fathers, and had no connate ideas of the virtues of things: but took all 
upon the word of tradition or some empirical experiment. And since we can- 
not derive the pedigree of our knowledge so high as Solomon (whose inspired 
herbal, could it be found, might be a good succedaneum to Adam’s onomasticca } 
we find ourselves very far from reading it on Seth’s pillars}: Only with asto- 
nished ignorance we may see its epitaph in confusion on the plains of Shinar. 
For we are more wise in tongues than things, and are a sort of philologic phi- 


Jophers, whose knowledge is varigus readings. And so no wonder if our skill 
@i us. | | . 
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wey. of living, and might supply the defect of due govern- 
ment. 

_ From these three things, inde safastion, negligence and 
ignorance, the natural heat, after the time of manhood is 
past, begins to diminish, and its diminution and intemperature 
_doth more and more hasten on. Whence, the heat by little 
and little decreasing, the accidents of old age come on, 
‘which accidents in the very flower of age may be taken 
away; and after that time may be retarded; as also may 
that swift course, which hurries a man from manhood to 
age, from age to old age, from old age to the broken 
strength of decrepit age, be restrained. 

"For the circle of a man’s age grows more in one day 
after age to old age, than in three days after youth to age; 
and is sooner turned from old sh to decrepit age, than from 

‘age to old age. oo 

Which weakness and intemperatute of heat, is caused 
two ways: by the decay of natural moisture, and 

By the imcrease of extraneous moisture. 

For the heat exists in the native moisture, and. is extin- 
guished by external and strange moistness, which flows from 
weakness of digestions as Avicenna in his first book, in his 
chapter Of Complexions, affirms. 

Now the causes of the dissolution of the internal mois- 
ture, and of the external’s abounding, whence the innate 
heat grows cool, are many, as I shall here show. 

First of all, the dissolution of the natural happens from 
two causes: | 

One whereof is the circumambient air, which dries up 
the matter: and the innate heat, which is inward, very much 
helps towards the same: for it is the cause of extinguishing 
itself, by reason it consumes the matter, wherein it subsists ; 
as the flame of a lamp is extinguished, when the oil, ex- 
hausted by the heat, is spent. 

The second cause is the toil proceeding from the motions 
of body and mind, which otherwise are necessary in life. 
To these accrue weakness and defect of nature, which easi- 

A4 a ly 
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ly sinks under so great evils, (as Avicenna witnesseth in his 
first book Of Complexions of ages) not resisting those imper- 
fections that invade it. Now 

The motions of the mind are called iia when the 
soul especially is exercised : 

The motions of the body are, when our bodies are tossed 
and ‘stirred of necessary causes, ill proportioned. 

External: moisture increaseth two ways: either from 

The use of meat and other things that breed an unnatural 
and strange moisture, especially phlegmatick, whereof I 
shall discourse hereafter ; or from 

Bad concoction, whence a feculent and putrid humour, 
differing from the nature of the boily, is propagated. 

For digestion is the root of the generation of unnatural 
and natural moisture, which when it is good, breeds good 
moisture, when baé# a bad one, as Avicenna saith in’ his: 
fourth cannon of his chapter of things, which hinder grey 
hairs. For from: wholesome food, ill digested, an evil hu- 
mour doth flow; and of poisonous meats, and such as na~ 
turally breed a bad humour, if well digested, sometime 
~comes'a good one. 

But itis to be observed, that not only phlegm is called 
an extraneous humour, but whatever other humour is put- 
rid. Yet phlegm is worse than the other external humour ; 
in that it helps to extinguish the innate heat two Ways, 
either 

By choaking it; or 

By cold resisting its power and quality ; so Rasy in. his 
chapter Of the benefits of purging. 

Which phlegm proceeds from faults in meats, negligence 
of diet, and intemperattre of body ; se that this sort of ex- 
ternal moisture increasing, and the native moisture being: 
either changed in qualities, or decayed: in. quantity, man 
grows old, either 

In the accustomed: course soi nature, by little: mai little 
and successively; ; ies atter the time of manhood, that isy 

| after 
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after forty or at most fifty years, the natural heat begins to: . 
diminish : Or | 
Through evil thoughts td anxious care of mind, where- 
with sometimes men are hurt. For sickness and such like 
evil accidents, dissolve and dry up the natural moisture, 
whieh is the fewel of heat: and that being hurt, the force’ 
and edge of the heat is made dull. The heat being cooled, 
the digestive virtue is weakened ; and this not performing 
its office, the crude and inconcocted meat putrifies on the 
stomach. Whereupon the external and remote parts of the 
/ body being deprived of their nourishment, do languish, 
wither and die, because they are not nourished. So Isaac 
in his book Of Fevers in the chapter the Consumption doth 
teach. : 
But it may be queried, what this moisture is, and in what 
‘place it is seated, whereby the natural heat is nourished, 
and which is its fewel? Some say, that it is in the hollow 
of the * heart, and in the veins and arteries thereof, as 
Isaac in his book Of Fevers, in the chapter of the Hectick. 
But there are moistures of divers kinds in the members 
which are prepared for nourishing, and to moisten the 
joints. Of which humours may be that is one which is in 
the 


* Roger Bacon in his Perspectives, dist. 1. cap. 5. speaks thus. But that all 
doubting: may be removed; it ought to be considered that the sensitive soul 
hath a double instrument, or subject: One is radical and fontal, and this isthe 
heart, according to Aristotle and Avicenna in his book Of the Soul. Another 
is that which is first changed by the species of sensibles, and wherin the ope- 
rations of the senses are more manifested and distinguished; and’ this is the. 
brain. For when the head*is hurt, there happens a manifest hurt of the sensi- 
tive powers; and the hurt of the head is more manifest to us than that of the 
heart, and therefore according to the more manifest consideration we shall 
place the senstive powers in the head: And this is the opinion of physicians, 
not considering that the fontal original of the powers is from the heart. But 
Aviecnna in-his first book Of the Art of Physic, saith, that although to sense 
the opinion of physicians be more manifest; Yet the opinion of the philose- » 
pher is truer ; for all the nerves, and veins, and powers of the soul arise, fir t 
and principally from the heart, as Aristotle in his twelfih book Of Anim nage , 
monstrates; and Avicenna in histhird Of Animult, doth shows) 4 
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the vein, and that another which like dew 1s reposed on the 
members, as Avicenna saith in his fourth book in the chap- 
ter of the Hectick. Whence perhaps the wise do under- 
stand, that all these moistures are fewel to the native heat; 
but especially that which is in the heart and its veins and 
arteries, which is restored, when from meats and drinks 
good juices are supplied ; and is made more excellent by 
outward medicines, such as anointings and bathings. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Remedies against the Causes of Old Age. 


HITHERTO we have discoursed of the causes of old 
age: Now we must speak of the remedies which hinder — 
them, and after what manner they may be hindered. 

Wise physicians have laid down two ways of opposing 
these causes: | 

One is the ordering of a man’ s way of living ; 

The other is the knowledge of those properties, that are 
in certain things, which the ancients have kept secret. - 

Avicenna teacheth the ordering of life, who laying 
down, as it were, the art of guarding old age, ordereth that 
all putrefaction be carefully kept off, and that the native 
moisture be diligently preserved from dissolution and 
change, namely, that as great a share of moisture may be 
added by-nutrition, as is spent by the flame of heat and 
otherwise. Now this care ought to be used in the time of 
manhood, that is, about the fortieth year of a man’s age, 
when the beauty of a man is at the height. 

These ways of repelling the causes of old age do some-= 
thing differ one from another. 

For one is the beginning, the other the end: One begins, 
the other makes up the defect thereof; but each brings 
great assistance to the turning away of these evils. By 
one way alone the doctrine of the ancients will not be com- 

pleated 
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pleated: By the knowledge of each both our endeavours” 
and theirs may be perfected. 

The doctrine of soberly ordering one’s life teacheth how 
to oppose, drive away, and restrain the causes of old age. 

And this it doth by proportioning the * six causes, di- 
stinct in kind, which are reckoned necessary to fence, pre 
serve, and keep the body; which things, when they are 
observed and taken in quantity and quality, as they ought, 
and as the rules of physicians persuade, do become the true. 

causes of health and strength: But when they are made use 
- of by any man without regard had to quality and quan-" 
tity, they cause sickness, as may be gathered from Galen’s 
regiment with Haly’s Banton where he treats Of the 
Regiment of Health. 

But exactly to find out the true proportion of these causes, 
and the true degree of that proportion, is very hardly, or 
- not at all to be done, but that there will be some defect or 
excess therein. Thus the sages have, prescribed more to be 
done, than can be well put in practice. For the under- 
standing is more subtle in operation, so that the true pro- 
portioning of these causes seems impossible, unless 
in bodies of a better nature; such as now are rarely 
found. 

But medicines obscurely laid down, by the obi and 
as it were concealed, whereof Dioscorides speaks, do make 
up these defects and proportions. For who can avoid the 
air infected with putrid vapours carried about with the 
force of the winds? Who will measure out meat and 
drink ? Who can weigh in a sure scale or degree sleep and 
watching, motion and rest, and things that vanish in a mo- 
ment, and the accidents of the mind, so that they shall nei- 
ther exceed nor fall short? Therefore it was. necessary that 
the ancients should make use of medicines, which might in 

| some 
* These six causes are called by physicians Sex Non-naturalia. ‘They are, 


1, Theair. 2. Meat and drink. 3. Motion and rest. 4. Sleep and Watching, 
§. Excretion and retention. 6. The passions of the mind, 
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aad 


some measure preserve the body from alteration, and de- 
fend the health of man oft-times hurt and afflicted with 
these things and causes, lest the body utterly eaten up of 
diseases should fall to rnim. 

Now for the benefit of your * excellency I have 
gathered some things out of the books of the ancients, 
whose vertue and use may avert those inconveniences, this 
defect aild weakness; may defend the temper of the innate 
moisture ; may hinder the increase and flux of extraneous 
moisture; aad may bring to pass (which usually other- 
wise happeneth) that the heat of man be not so soon debi- 
litated. é 

But the use of these thmgs and medicines is of no use, 
nor any thing avails them that neglect the doctrine of the 
regiment of life. For how can it be, that he who either is | 
isnorant or negligent of diet, should ever be cuted by any | 
pains of the physician, or by any virtue in physic > Where- 
fore the physicians and wise men of old time were of opt« 
nion, That diet without physic sometimes did good; but 
that physic without due order of diet never made a man one 
jot the better. 

Thence it is reckoned more necessary that those rather 
should be treated of, which cannot be known unless of the 
wise, and those too of a quick understanding, and such as 
study hard, and take a great deal of pains; than those 
things which are easily known, even as a man reads 
them. 

As for my own part, being hindred partly by the charge, 
partly by impatience, and partly by the rumours of the vul- 
gar, I was not'willing to make experiment of all things, 
which may easily be tried by others; but have resolved to 
express those things in obscure and difficult terms, which I 

| | judge 


* The learned’ are of opinion, that this book was written by our ingenious 
author to'Pope Nicholas the Fourth, to atone his enraged and’angry mind. For 
this pope kept him in prison some years. 
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judge requisite to the dia ia of health, lest they 
should fall into the hands: of the unfaithful. | 

One of which things lies hid in the * bowels of the 
earth : : 

Another in the + sea: | 

The third { creeps upon the earth; 

The fourth lives in the || air: 

The fifth is § likened to the medicine which comes out of 
ithe mine of the noble animal. : 

The sixth comes out of the J long-liv’d animal., 

The seventh is that whose mine is the ** plant of India, 

I have resolved to mention these things obscurely, imi- 
tating the precept of the prince of philosophers to Alexan- 
der, who said that he is a transgressor of the divine law, 
who discovers the hidden secrets of nature and the proper- 
ties of things: Because some men desire as much as in 
them lies to overthrow the divine law by those properties 
that God has placed in animals, plants and stones. ++ 

But some of these things stand in need of preparation : 
Others of a careful choice. | 

Of preparation, lest with the healthful part poison be 
swallowed down ; 
OF choice, lest among the best those things that are worse 
be given, and those that are more hurtful be taken. | 

For in whatsoéver thing the most high God hath put an 

admirable vertue and property, therein he hath also placed 


an 
* Gold. + Coral. _.. £,/Ehewiper. _ || Rosemary. 
§ See the twelfth chapter. ‘The bone of a stag’s heart. 
** Lignum Aloes ++ Here our incomparably learned author, whe- 


ther he gives greater encouragement to true physicians and chemists, or dis-. 
couragement to mountebanks and ignorant knavish chemicascers, is hard to 
eonclude. For who'greater violators ef the divine law, and more enemies to 
-mankind, than cheating eut-throats, that by their pretended secrets and their 
universal remedies bring an epidemic calamity on the deluded multitude ? Or 
whose wit and parts more useful than his, that can with the great Mithridates 
make the strongest antidote out of the rankest poison; or with onr author 
get that Wisdom, in whose left hand are riches, and im her right hand length 
of days.? 
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an hurt, tovbe as it were the guard of the thing itself. For 
as he would not have his secréts known of all, lest men 
should contemn them; so the would not have all men be 
Adepti, lest they should abuse their power. As is mani- 


fest in the serpent, hellebore and gold. From whieh no 
man can fetch any noble or sublime operation, unless he be 
wise, skilful, and have of a long time. experienced them. 

Besides, wheresoever God hath placed such an unspeak- 
able virtue, he hath added a certain similitude, that every 
man, who is of a clear and vivacious wit and understand- 
ing, may conceive its operation. 

For most things act what they are said to act, either by 
their form, or their: matter, or their essence, or their heat, 
by their durability and long keeping, or by corruption. 

For that preserves another thing which is long preserved 

tself, and that corrupts another thing which is guickly Cole 
it itself, and it acts that thing, according to whose sie 
militude it is denominated, or like as it is formed: And 
this is a secret which our (/) first parents wholly kept Se- 
cret, and to these our very times still remains secret. 

But we must (7) observe, that in some of the aforesaid 
things and medicines the virtue may be separated from its 
body ; ; as in all medicines made of plants and animals. 

From some it cannot be separated, as from all those 
things that are of a thick substance, as metals; and what 
things soever are of the kind of stones, as coral, jacinths, 

| pid estas and 

* Our first father Adam in the state of innocence, had the absolute know- 
ledge of things natural, and gave to every thing its proper name expressing 
its inward nature: But this natural magic of knowing the virtue by the sig¥ 
nature, is by the author lamented as from the beginning to his time behind the 


curtain. Yet it hath been cultivated by some since, so that by comparing the 
uses of most simples with their physiognomic lineaments, you wou'd conclude 


God and nature had designed these for tokens of their secite virtues, and ad- 
mirable uses. And the earth is such a store-house, that were but the virtues _ 
of all its stores known, nothing would be impossible to the intelligent. 

+ Here is a Pharmaceutica Rationalis 90 well grounded both as to the prepa- 
ratory and administrative part, that it may deserve the consideration of all sons 


of art, and defy the apprehension of all blockheaded quacks, 
3 
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and the like. And these are to be subtilly powdered in 
the last degree; and this properly : agrees with our intent, 

thatit may come to its proper end of elongation, as Avi- 
‘cenna saith in his second Canon Of the jos ite Ff Medi 
cines that are outwardly applied. | 

But this powdering cannot be made in metals, except by 
burning. Which Avicenna affirms in his chapter Of the 
Leprosie, concerning the preparation of guld and silver ; 
and in his fifth canon, where Cnierne umes 1s 
shown. 

But certain other men have given rules how to dissolve 
medicine of thick substance, as’ Aristotle saith, according 
to Isaac in his degrees, in his canon Of Pear/, speaking 
thus: “ I have se2n certain men dissolve perl, with the 
ie juice and liquor whereof morphews being washed, were 
« fully ¢ured and made whole.” 

But in medicines which are mixt of these plants and 
animals, a separation of the virtue from the body itself may 
be made: And their virtue and matter will operate stronger 
and better alone, than joined with their body. 

— Becaxise the natural heat'is tired, whilst it separates and 
severs the virtue of the thing from the body which i is hard 
and earthy: And it being tired, the virtue will with greater 
difficulty be carried tothe instruments of the senses, so as 
it may be able to refresh them, and destroy the superfluous 
moisture, and penetrate to the members of the fourth con- 
coction, that it may Capa Se me — power of the 
flesh and skin. 

From the weakness whereof certain accidents of old age 
do proceed; as is manifest in the morphew: because that 
the natural heat of our body is not always so sufficiently 
powerful in ‘all naedicines, as to sia the virtue from its 
terrestrial body. 

- But when the virtue alone is given without the body, the 
natural heat is not tired, nor is the virtue of the medicine 
by & equent digestion destroyed in its journey, as it were, 
Ww aie 3 it is carried to the similar parts and the instruments 


of 
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of the senses: and so the virtue of the thing will complete 
its operation, while it does not tire the natural heat. 

And Galen agrees with this, as Isaac testifies in his 
canon. Of the Leprosie, saying, ** | never saw a man so in- 
«« fected cured, but one that drank of wine, wherein a vi- 
«« per had fallen.”’ . | 

And Johannes Damascenus in his aphorisms: *¢ There- 
<< fore it was necessary for the purging of the humours 
« driven down, that the medicine according to the skill 
‘«< and pleasure of the physician should be turned into the 
‘¢ likeness of meat,” ; 

Another hath said, “ That that physic which should 
« pass to the third digestion, should be greedily received, 
* according to some, with a thing of easy assimilation, 
-such.as milk gnd the broth of a pullet.” 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Accidents of Old Age and the s2auses of them, and the 
Signs of Hugt in the Sanses, ponngin atta, Reason and 
Memory. 


THE accidents of age and old age are, grey hairs, pale- 
ness, wrinkles of the skin, weakness of faculties, and of 
natural strength, diminution of blood and spirits, bleareyed- 
~ ness, abundance of rotten phlegm, filthy spitting, shortness 
of breath, anger, want of sleep, an unquiet mind, hurt of 
the instruments, that is, of those, wherein the animal virtue 
does operate. Now of all these let us see from what causes 
each accident derives its original. : 

And in the first place discoursing of. grey rhonding we shall — 

ake notice of this, namely, that some of these accidents 
happen even to young men before the time of manhood, 
-and then they are not called the accidents of age, but 
infirmities. 


: The | 
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The accidents of age begin in some at the time of man- 
hood : 

In others at the time of age, gactording to oes power of 
the native moisture, and the government of every wise 
man: aay ay 

ht in some they use not to come till very old age, 

The principal cause of all these is weakness of the innate 
heat, which is caused two ways, as was said before. 

Greyness ariseth from putrid phlegm coming out of the 
regions of the brain and stomach, as Isaac saith; and not 
from phlegm alone, but it proceeds from any other putrid 
humour what ever, as Avicenna Sa in his one Of the 
Completions of Ages. 

Now this putrid humour is msncadiod many ways: 

Sometimes by eating of certain things that breed a putri- 
fying humour, which is the cause of old age, as hereafter . 
will appear. | 

Sometimes from the weakness of natural heat, which 
rules in the body, and from abundance of cold, as Aristotle 
saith. For the implanted heat being dulled digests not 
food, as it used ; whereupon a watry humour a little warm-_ 
ed with strange heat abounds, and causes this greyness, as 
Haly saith in Galen’s regiment, where he treats of the ice 
ment of oid age. 

Sometimes from too great access of external heat. For. 
in his eleventh chapter of his History of Animals the philo- 
sopher there saith, that hairs that are covered are sooner 
grey than those that are seldom covered. For the covering 
keeps off the wind, and the wind hinders putrefaction. 

Sometimes greyness, and putrefaction of the humours 
arises from the infirmity of the skin: As in the morphew, 
when through the weakness of that member, the nourish 


-" ment is not concocted. 


For there is in every member a digestive power and heat, | 
which the soul useth as an instrument ib performing its 
operations, 


Vor. IV 5 Hence 
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Hence it is that an evil constitution happens in some of 
ihe external parts, when the inward parts are no hurt, and 
do perform aright the offices of nature. 

But itis to be observed, that the hairs of the temples 
Wax grey sooner, and those of the hind parts later: Because 
in the fore part there is much moisture, therefore it sooner 
putrefies. And ‘when this happens in the hairs, after it is 
once come, it will hardly be removed; but itis a i thing less. 
difficult to put a stop to it before it come, 

But it often falls out, that many men labouring under 
some infirmity, have their hairs wax grey; in whom, after 
they have recovered their health, the hairs return to their 
former disposition. 

Here the cause is, the weakness of natural heat in con- 
cocting the nourishment in the external parts; and when 
strength and health return, the hair grows black. | 

But Avicenna saith in his fourth canon Of the disposition 
of those that-are recovering their health, that therefore the 
hairs wax white, because they are deprived of their nour- 
ishment, by reason the innate moisture goes out and is dis- 
pers’d, which whilst it abides within causeth the blackness 
of the hair; as is manifest in corn, which is dryed,.and 
erows white by ripening: afterwards when it is wet with 
dew, iis greenness returns, 

Besides, there is in every member a natural power resid. 
ing, which according to its complexion turns the nutriment 
into the likeness of that member, and differs from that 
power, which turns the nutriment into the likeness of an- 
other member, and from this. diversity a weakness in the 
skin proceeds, as Avicenna saith in his first canon Of Natural 
powers. But when the virtue of the member is weak, it 
infects and corrupts the nature and wholesome juice of the 
aliment that flows thither. Which being corrupted, all 
things that penetrate into that member, are depraved: Like 
as 2 good constitution doth alter even bad and unwholesome 
food, so that it becomes good, apt and convenient for nou~ 
ishing nature, 

Galen 
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: 

Galen reports, according to Avicenna in his first canon 
of the-morphew, that there is a certain* tree, which at 
its first growth is deadly and poisonous: yet it may be 
changed so as without any danger it may betome whole- 
some food. And this isdone by the planting of #2 As 
ihere is a tree in Persia poisonous, and whose fruit is hurt- 
ful but being removed into Egypt, and planted there, its 
eonle 3 is safely eaten;°and being brought back again into 
Persia. it obtains its former poisonous quality. 

For this cause medicines were invented that might be 
applyed to the outward parts, as bathings and anointings. 
_ For such medicaments are more useful to remove diseases 
which arise from the hurt of the fourth digestion, than in- 
-ward ones; Because the virtue of medicines taken inward- 
ly is rendred so dull and weak of the first and second diges- 
tion, that when it arrives at the fourth degree of digestion, 
it is so broken, that 1t cannot at all profit, as Avicenna saith 
in his canon Of Weariness aad old age. And so anointings 
do strengthen the virtue of the fourth digestion. ; 

Which I think to be most true, by reason outward medi- 
caments are nearer the places affected ; especially if the hu- 
mour be purged, or do not offend in the inner parts. 

But if the humour aforesaid offend, first of all, the body 
must be absolutely purged of it. 

Then the skin must be made cleaner i xy a long effusion 
and provocation of plentiful sweat. And 

Lhirdly, The virtue in that member, which is ill seoted, 
qoust be refreshed : Because if the medi cine avail not some- 
thing toward the sirengthning the virtue of the part, the 

' B2 humour 
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* Ofthis tree, Dioscorides speaks in his first book, chap. 147.’ in these 
words. ‘The peach tree isa tree in Egypt, bearing fruit fit for food, good 
for the stomach : Wherein spiders called Cranocolapta are found, especially 
in Thebais. The dry leaves reduced to powder, and applyed, stop eruptions 
of blood. Some have declared that this tree is destructive in Persia, and 


being translated into Egypt, it changes its uature, and is made use of for 
ae 
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humour will abound again and prevail the more: And that 
especially, when melancholy humours bring the hurt. 

But some have said, that fully to drive away these hu~ 
mours, the virtue of laxatives, without their body, is suf- 
ficient. For the power of laxatives operates more when 
freed from the lump of body than joined with it; and this 
is that which Avicenna saith in his first canon in the ee 
ier, Of the disposition of purging medicines. 

Then we must apply such medicines outwardly, whose 
property it is, te temper the essence of the member and its 
constitution ; and to hinder that the scattered reliques of the 
superfluous humour be not received of that member, as 
terra sigilata, bole armenick, and such things use to do, 
either through some operation that is in them, or for the 
similitude and equality of complexion, for that it cools what 
is too hot, and heats what is too cold.- Which Galen thinks 
very likely in the oil of roses, as Avicenna saith in his first 
canon Of the operation of particular medicines, © 

This accident, I say, of greyness, renders a man more de. 
formed, and is more apparent than any other in the body. 

T have studiously searched its cause and original. And 
wise physicians have laid down the cause and remedy, of 
these accidents in their treatise of pr eserving beauty : For at 
the approach of these, * deformity is caused, and through 
their delay in the time of manhood is a man’s comeliness, 


For this age by Avicenna is called the age of beauty. 
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* Theophrastus in his character of Flattery hath thes se words ; What a re- 
verend grey beard you have got? And yet you, if any man, considering 
your years, have your hair black. And to be long in growing grey was ever 
accounted an argument of a lusty and vivid old age. Therefore effeminate 
men were as careful to hide their grey hairs, as women their wrinkles; as 
Plautus and Martial do testifie. 


- 


‘CHAP. IV. 


af the wrinkles of the skin, paleness, rotten phlegm, bleareyed- : 
ness, shortness of breath, and other things, which especially. 
have relation to the body: : 


WE have already spoken of the causés of ‘one accident, 
namely, greyness ; now we must treat ofthe wrinkles of the 
skin, paleness and other things, which aeety have rela- 


tion to the body. 
These evils betide men sometimes before the. stated time, 


sometimes at their due season. 
Wrinkles of the skin are contracted either from thé flesh 
extenuated, whence there remains a loosning of the skin; or 
From the want of flesh, and hence comes the shriveling 
of it; And Aristotle saith in the end of his fifth book Of 
Animals: that this comes through the putrefaction of the hu- 
-mour. For he saith, that wrinkling which befals bodies 


is unlike to slickness: because if the vapour be concrete; 


thence 1s caused “A aia and it eee not, nor do 
wrinkles arise: 

This accident often happens to them that. are as it were 
burnt up in the fire, and do handle things belonging to the 
forge, as is evident in the smith’s trade: For the use of these 
things dries exceedingly, and makes the face pale, and full 
of wrinkles. Therefore those dames that are over-careful . 
of their beauty, use to turn away their face from the fire. 
But those things which remove the wrinkling of the skin 
you shall find heréafter in that chapter, wherein the things 
are declared; which use to render the skin delicate for 
. ‘youthful beauty, cleanness, and redness. 

Paleness also according to some is a companion. of old 
age, which falls out in young men from superfluous and re- 


B 3 | dounding 
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‘dounding phlegm; in old men from want and diminution 


of blood and spirits, or from infection of the blood. 

Diminution of the blood and spirits is from the diminu- 
tion of the natural moisture; because the root, and as it were 
the fountain of it, is in the blood, principally in that of the 
heart, and secondarily in that which passeth through the 
veins and members: The blood being diminished, the spi- 
rits are diminished also, which abide in the blood as in 
their subject. And blood is restored by those things, which 
refresh the innate moisture; angi the bloed being augmented, 
the spirits are made more lively. 

Plenty of rotten phlegm, filthy spitting, and bleareyedness 
are accidents of age, which happen from an unnatural mois- 
ture ; and especially phleematick : And that moisture flows 
sometimes from the superfluity of the fourth digestion, and 
is cured by things purging, consuming and drying up 
phlegm, as we shall hereafter teach. 

Those things especially help bleareyedness which swim 
in the sea, and which live in the air. 

Those things are a cure for filthy spitting, which purge 
and open the breast, as Diairews and diaprassium. Purging 
of phlegm from the head and stomach, conduces very much 
towards the cleansing of ropy phlegm; although in young 
and growing persons these things happen sometimes from 
the ‘superfluity of the blood. 

Insomneity, if I may so speak, shortness of breath, anger, 
disquiet of mind, are accidents of age: arnong which 

Weakness of breathing happens through the straitness — 
and coarctation of the passages of the lungs, which is caused 
either by too much dryness, or excessive moisture. } 

But we must remedy this evil or accident by the help of 
those medicines, that the wise have ordered to be taken, in 
their treatise of diseases which befal the instruments of 


breathing. For Avicenna i in the same treatise affirms, that 


safir Ol: 
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saffron Hath a property to open and refresh the instruments 
of breathing. : 

Want of sleep, disquiet of mind and anger, befal old 
men and the decrepit; and sometimes young men, from 
melancholick fumes ascending to the brain, as also hindring 
the organs of the senses. And therefore in their books of 
regiment it is ordered by physicians, that old men avoid 
phlegmatick, and likewise sowre meats. Horehound 
very well prepared helpeth this disposition, and to eat sal- 
let of lettuce strowed with spice, as Galen saith, according 
“to Avicenna in his chapter, Of Sleep. 

But against anger, want of sleep and talkativeness, let 
the operation and action of the soul, joy and mirth, and 

other delectable things be made use of, 


CHAP. Vi_ 
Of Weakness of Strength, and Faculties of the Souls 


‘WEAKNESS of jntniath and faculties is an accident of 
old age. 
Infirmity of strength proceeds from a strange and unna- 
tural moisture softening the nerves ; or 
From over much dryness, whereby the. nerves are-con~ 
iracted, and therefore weakned ; or 
From the concussion of the nerves, as it often falls out 
in soldiers exercising the sharp and dangerous feats of war. 
For I have seen many men vigorously striving in the com- 
bat, who being thereby weakned, lost the garland of the 
contest. 
When the weakness hath its original from dryness, that 
medicine is useful, whose root is of the Indian plant. 
| BA When 
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When from moisture, meat made of the vegetable medi. 
cine may be profitable for the hurt strength. 

But the weakness of the faculties sometime arises from 
the moisture superfluous, 

Sometime from it deficient. } 

These faculties although they may seem to be many; as 
the appetitive, digestive and sensitive, because they have 
got many names; yet the faculty is truly one, as Johannes 
Damascenus sic And because this one faculty i is wont 
to perform different ee in different members, it is called 
by divers names. 

But by what ways these faculties may ae recreated, and 
being weak may be strengthened, I will shew hereafter in 
the chapter, Of repairing the faculties. 

The hurt of the senses is an accident of sense, which f- < 
ten falls out even in young men. 

This sometimes happens in the occult, 

Sometimes in the manifest organs of the senses. ! 

When these hurts are made in the manifest organs, they 
may be cured in the same manner, as the wise have pre- 
scribed in the proper chapters of those hurts. 

When this hurt happens in the occult instruments, it is_ 
made in three parts of the brain, wherein the animal power | 
doth operate, namely in the fore, middle’ and hind part, 
which parts by fips are called the ventricles of the 
brain. 

In the hind part oblivion and remembrance is made by 
the soul. Of which things royal Haly speaks in his first 
discourse of his theory, saying, ‘ That old age is as it were 
“« the house of forgetfulness. , 

But Seneca affirms the contrary, namely, that ce a 
man grows old, if he have formerly well exercised the in- 
strument of memory, he will not be of a less memory, than. 
when he was a young man. Whence it happens that by 
long exercise of one instrument, the force and property of 

r : , another 
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another is abated; as is daily experienced in men of good 
_ inventions, and men of good memories. 
. But the hurt which happens in the first and: ne ven- 
_ tricles of the brain, wherein imagination and the distinction — 
of things is made, is a harm which falls not out on the score 
of the rational soul, but on the score of the instruments 
wherein the soul operates. 

Now the hurt of imagination is said ‘es be made twe 
a ways; 

In the instrument of the brain, wherein false things are 
feigned, 

And in the visory nerve, which brings light from the 
eye. And therefore the son of the prince hath laid down 
two chapters, Of the hurt of imagination. 

One among the diseases of the head. 

Another in his treatise of the eyes. 

For this hurt arises in these parts of the ie ~_ not 
in the organs, 


Sometimes from an internal, 
Sometimes from and external cause. 


From an internal cause two ways, 
Either by nature, when a mantis so hurt from his moth. 
er’s womb, as‘soon as he is born into the world, and, then 
the hurt is incurable ; 

Or by accident, and so it is made two ways, 

By things coming from within, and that sometime 

From evil humours, which do cause infirmities of body 
and diseases: and then the hurt is said to come from the 
humours, which are in the brain itself: Sometime 

From some other member ill affected by a blow or some 
other cause. 

But whatever hnmour it be, so it Me a bad one, it hurts 
and stops up the aforesaid parts of the brain. Which same 
humour is, bred of ill food, that is, melancholick and phleg- 

matick, 
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matick, a8 also of indigestion and sowre things, and stich ag 
are dryed in the smoak, and the like. 

The operations of the soul are hindred also from an out- 
ward cause, and that many ways, 

Sometimes from stinking vapours, which infect the body, 
and stop up the organs of the senses. 3 

Among which vapours those are worse, which come out 
of things diseased and labouring of superfluity, and out of 
dead carkasses themselves, by reason of the likeness they 
have with humane bodies. As of old it happened after a 
bloody war in /Ethiopia, wherein were many dead bodies, 
out of which a pestilential vapour came even to the land of 
the *» Greeks; whereupon so great a mortality raged a- 

: among 


* Our author here intends the great plague of Athens, curiously described 
by Lucretius, Lib. vi. \ 
A. plague thus rais’d laid learned Athens wast, 
Through every street, through all the town it past ; 
Blasting both man and beast with poisonous wind, 
Death fled before, and ruin-stalk’d behind, 
From Egypt’s burning sands the fever came, 
More hot than those that rais’d the deadly flame, 
The wind that bore the fate went slowly on, 
And as it went was heard to sigh and groan: 
At last the raging plague‘did Athens feize, 
The plague, and death attending the difeafe : 
Then Men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall, 
And the whole city made one funeral. 
First fierce unusual heats did seize the head, 
The glowing eyes with bloodshot beams look’d red : 
Like blazing stars approaching fate foreshow’d, 
‘The mouth and jaws were fill’d with clotted blood; 
‘The throat with ulcers, the tongue could speak no more, 
But overflow’d and drown’d in putrid gore, . 
Grew useless, rough, and scarce could make a moan, 
And scarce enjoy’d the wretched power to groan. 
Next through the jaws the plague did reach the breast, 
And there the heart, the seat of life passest ; 
Then 
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mong the Grecians, that in those who did escape, there re. 
mained a forgetfulness both of their own and their childrens 

. . 7 names. 


Then life began to fail, strange stinks did come 
From every putrid breast; as from a tomb, 
A sad presage thas death prepar’d the reom! 
The body weak, the mind did sadly wait, 
And fear’d, but could not fly approaching fate: 
To these fierce pains were join’d continual care, 
And sad crmplainings, groans, and deep despair 3 
Termenting, vexing sobs, and deadly sighs ; 
Which rais’d convulsions, brake the vital ties 
Of mind, and limbs; and so the patient dies. 

_ But touch the limbs, the warmth appear’d not great, 
It seem’d but little more than natural heat : 

. The body red with ulcers, swoln with pains; 
As when the sacred fire spreads o’er the veins: 
But all within was fire, fierce flames did burn ; 
No cloths could be endur’d, no garments worn ; 
But all (as if the plague that fir’d their blood, 
Destroy’d all virtue, modesty, and good:) 

Lay naked, wishing still for cooling air, 
Or ran to springs, and hop’d to find it there : 
And some leap’d into wells, in vain: the heat 
Or still encreas’d, or still remain’d as great : 
In vain they drank, for when the water came 
To th’ burning breast, it hiss’d before the flame ; 
And through each mouth did ‘streams of vapours rise, 
Like clouds, and dark’ned all the ambient skies: 
i= The pains coutinual, and the body dead, 
/ And ssnseless all before the soul was fled, 
Physicians came, and saw, and shook their head : 
No sleep; the pain’d and wearied mens delight : 
The fiery eyes, like stars, wak’d all the night. 
Besides, a thousand symptoms more did wait, 

And told sad news of coming hasty fate : 

. Distracted mind, and sad and furious eyes, 

Short breath, or constant, deep and hollow sighs; 

And buzzing ears, and much and frothy sweat 

Spread o’er the neck, and spittle thin with heat, 

But salt and yellow, and, the jaws being rough, 

Could hardly be thrown up by violent cough : 

The 
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names. Which Galen affirms according to Avicenna. id 

his third canon in the chapter, Of Signs gathered from the 

operations of animals. | | 
An hurt of the operation of the soul sometimes happens 


also See | . 
From a thick and troubled air: And this is the cause 


that the eastern people are more acute and subtle than other 
‘men, because of the want of vapours. For they have a 
most subtle and pure air. As is also manifest in our own 
people: For at a time when it 1s clear, they have their 
acuteness of mind more prompt, and their wit more: quick 
in searching out of matters, than when itis cloudy. For 
a troubled air dejects the soul, makes it sad, and blends the 


humours. | 
But there is a difference between a gross and a troubled 


air. } 


A gross 


The nerves contracted, strength in hands did fail, 

And cold crept from the feet, and spread o’er all: 

And when death came at last, it chang’d the nose, 

And made it sharp, and prest the nostrils close : 

Hollow’d the temples, and fore’d the eye-balls in, 

And chill’d and hard’ned all, and stretch’d the skin. 
They lay not-long, but soon did life resign. 

‘The warning was but short, eight days, or nine: 

Hf any liv’d, and ’scap’d the fatal day, 

And if their looseness purg’d the plague away, 

Or ulcers drain’d, yet they would soon decay: 

‘Their weakness kill’d them; or their poison’d blood, 

And strength with horid pains through nostrils flow’d. 

But those that felt no flux, the strong disease 

Did oft descend, and wretched members seize ; 

And there it rag’d with cruel pains and smart, 

Too weak to kill the, whole,.it took a part; ; 

Some lost their eyes, and some prolong’d their breath’ 

By loss of hands: So strong the fear of death! 

The minds of some did dark oblivion blot, 

And they their actions, and themselves forgot, 
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A gross air is that which is me thick in sub. 
stance: 

A troubled air is that which is mixt with the paris of an- 
ether thick substance. 

Which thing is apparent from the small stars, which do 
appear and shine a little; but withal they éwinkle and 
tremble. The reason is, because there are many exhala- 
tions and plentiful vapours, and but few winds stirring, 
So saith Avicenna in his first book Of the Operation gf 
_ Aerial Qualities. } 

This impediment likewise i aasiens through neglect of 
cleansing the body inwardly and outwardly. For outward 

nastiness will obstruct and stop up the pores, and will hin- 

der nature from casting out new excrements. 

Sometimes also this hurt ariseth*from diseases: Because 
it is impossible that a sickly man should have his sense 
sound: For in our first discourse of its disposition it is said, 
That sense is not perfect, nor the understanding rational, 
except in time of health; nor will there be any soundness 
of the rational soul, but by the soundness of the vital and 
animal power, as Aristotle saith in his book Of the Secrets 
of Secrets. i 

So that there is no way to know and ‘understand any 
thing aright, but by the force of a clear intellect: There 
is no force and power of a sharp intellect, but by health: 
There is no health, but by an equality of complexion : 
_ There is no equality of complexion, but by a right-temper- 
ed harmony of humours. , 

And therefore God most high hath delivered wee reveal. 
-ed to the prophets his servants, and to some other men, 
whom he hath illuminated with the spirit of divine wisdom, 
-@ way for the temper and conservation of the humours. 


4g8 CHAP. 


CHAP, VI. 
Of the Hurt of the inner Senses and the Bran. 


SINCE I have already explained almost all the causes of 
age and old age, as also the hurts of the exterior senses ; 
now we must treat of those kind of hurts, wherewith the 
* senses residing in the brain are affected. ‘ 


Which 


* Here sense scems comprehensive of reason. And this old hypothesis of 
various faculties, and their as various seats, bearsa most harmonious concent-to- ~ 
reasons and the newest anatomick phenomena. For neither do [ think facul- 
ties unnecessarily multiplied in this place; nor yet their receptacles unduly 
assigned then. 

If the author’s imagination, cogitation of memory, that is, the moderns 
common sense, judgment and memory, had been the same faculty, he had 
such skill in the several phases of these Juminaries (as Dr Smith in his por- 
traicture of old age calls the faculties of man’s soul) that he would never have 
parcelled an individuum into many distinct species by apparency. For we 
may remember, that in the foregoing chapter he likes not distinguishing be- 
tween the appetitive and digestive faculty, but thinks them one. And since 
reason as well as so great authority countenanceth this triplicity of faculties, 
I shall take leave to dissent from two learned men, a physical divine and a 
theological prysician, ze. Dr. Reynolds in his tteatise of the passions, and the 
forecited Doctor Smith; and embrace the old opinion. 

Were there not a defect in one faculty when another is perfect i in its ope- 
rations, I should think many the same one faculty; but experience showing - 
ore perfect, when at the same moment another is defective, I take such as 
distinct. "We may indeed refer in gross all faculties of man to the soul, and 
so make them one. But if according to common acceptation, seeing and hear- 
ing be distinct, and those faculties differ, that operate by differing organs, we 
shall be of the author’s judgment, wae we consider the regions assigned each 
faculty. 

‘The Evisceration of the brain shows us various ventricles near the origina- 
tion of the nerves. Now the nerves being the inlets of all ideas, it’s not un- 
hikely that the ventricles are the receivers. But whether in the ventricles or 
in the parenchymous part of the brain these sensible ideas be concocted inte 
other notions, or where the soul keeps her claboratory of reason, Iam not so 

bs Aabsorite 
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‘Which come to pass for two causes, and are known 
three ways, as Avicenna saith in his third canon, in his 
ichapier Of the Hurt of the Senses. 

They are known by three ways, that is, by three kinds 
of signs, which are not signs of diseases, that hinder sense, 
to wit, of the permutation of sense, of the alicnation of it, 
of folly, of madness, of a broken memory, and of a de- 
praved imagination : 

But I mean those for signs, which are not truly diseases, 
‘but happen as hutts in the senses, yet are reckoned among 
‘diseases. | | 

When we say [in the senses] understand by senses, the 
instruments wherein the soul operates sense. 


_ Whereas before we said, that this hurt was pr pdaced ey 
two causes : 

‘One of them is that which happens on the score of the 
- rétional-soul when it is weakened. For the intellect being 
hurt, and as it were roving upon all manner of thoughts, 
the internal sensations de deviate: But while health is pre- 
gay | served 


absolute in usu partium as to be able better to determine, than according to 
the probability of this hypothesis. For 

Consider the-eye, the principal negotiator for the imagination, it hath its 
visory nerves in the foremost place, assigned to imagination: But its motory 
merves are near the middle or seat ofyudgment, nay the pathetick nerves dare 
not cast a glance without judicious leave. In the very middle ‘or place of 
judgment are the nerves, which be the moderators of the countenance and the 
_ tongue, the truest mdices of discreation and unders standing. ‘Then the audi-~ 
tory nerves are placed behind, and seem to carry their ideas to the cell of 

tehiory, the proper receptacle of audibles. Behind these indeed come other 
nerves; but they are only mencipia rationis, and do obsequiously put in execu- 
tion the dictates of the-higher powers, 

Now if after this anatomical account imagination, areas and memory 
‘improve or impair according to the good or hurt that the fore, middle or hind 
part of the head receive, we may as rationally conclude on the seat of each 
faculty, as Gaien did on the motory of the hand, when he cured its lost meo- 
tien by application to the wpper part.of the spine. 
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served in man, no hurt falls on the intellect, nor therefore 
on the sense. - 

Another cause is, when in a satel man some hurts befal 
the senses, which are not made on the score of the rational 
soul alone, but on the score of those instruments, which by - 
Avicenna are called the ventricles of the brain, without 
which the sou] is neither able to imagine, nor discern, nor 
remember. : 

And the regimen contrived in this epistle, will easily in- 
struct a man to remove such hurt, to preserve the faculty, 
so as to discern more subtilly, and to remember aright, also 
how to defend that no hurtful thing do fall into these cells 
or ventricles of the brain. | : 

From these things it may appear to your Clemency, by 
whatmeans our forefathers being soundly wise obtained 2 
clear sharpness and force of intellect, able to pierce into thé 
secrets of things : because, namely, they observed the health | 
not only of their body, but the regiment of the three instru. . 
ments of the head; and made use of the properties of certain 
things, which afterward they altogether kept secret, lest they 
should come to the hands of the unfaithful, 

And that this 1s possible, easily appears. The prince of 
philosophers in that book which he published to gratifie 
the request of Alexander, saith plainly, “¢ That nothing is . 
*< ‘dificult to the power of understanding, and that all things . 
“ are * possible in a way of reason.” And in the secrets of 
Flermogenes, according to Aristotle, it is said, “ That the 
“ chief, true and perfect good is a clear and full light of un- 
*““ derstanding.”” And therefore Seneca said, “ That divine 
‘6 seeds were disseminated in humane hodies, ” namely, 
sense and understanding. Now if he that hath these seeds be 
a good husbandman, things, like theiroriginal, will grow up; 

and 


* Our author hath made a large progress towards the making-of this good 
in his book Of the wonderful power of art and nature, 


v 
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- nd if a bad one. he produces no other thing than what a 
- barren field doth yield. 

I have also found this, That there is an admirable virtue 

placed in plants, animals and stones: Which is partly hid- 
’ tlen from the men of this age; from the property of which 
- things philosophers have obtained a clearness of under- 
~ standing. iSite a 

As for what concerns the memory, the signs which show 
the damages of a hurt memory, as the son of Abohaly 
‘igi, are’ ; 

When the sense of a man is safe, and the imagination of 
things and forms in* sleep and waking is sound; if re- 
membrance be not easie, the memory is hurt. And then 

If what a man hath invented formerly, he be not able 
when he hath occasion for it, to call it to mind, and the 
imagination be safe, it is very likely the memory is hurt, 

“and that the fault lies in the hind part of the head. 7 
But the signs of the cogitation, that is, of the middle 
parts being hurt, are these ; : 

If there be no impediment in the memory, and if a man 
speak those things that ought not to be spoken, and fear those 
things which he ought not to fear, and think that to be good. 
which is very hurtful, and judge that may be hoped which 
it is not lawful to hope for, and acts things not to be acted, 
and enquires into things which ought not to be enquired | 
‘into, and if he can call to mind whatsoever. he pleases, 
then the hurt is in the cogitation, that is, the middle part 
of the brain. | : 

Finally, signs of a hurt imagination are these; namely, 


Vot. IV. C ncaa aie by 


4 Hippocrates in his book, Of Dreams, takes very rational Al oe as well 

as diagnosticks of the state of man’s healthe from the dark visions of the night; 

- and so a man may deal in oneirocriticks without danger of superstition or 
shadow of Necromancy. 
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If a man’s memory and talk be as they ought to be: if.hé 
contradict not the things which he did himself; if he 
speak not those things which seem contrary to reason ; if he. 
imagine not things not sensible; if he collect many things; if 
while he sees particulars he see falsely, namely, water, fire, - 
and the like; if he imagine weakly concerning the forms 

of things in sleep and waking, then the hurt is in the imagi- 
' nation and forepart of the brain. 

If two or three of these things be peer then the 
hurt isin two or three parts, that is,in the recesses of the 
brain. | 

And when any of these things inclines to diminution, 
the disease is from cold; if to permutation, it is from heat. 

But some have thought that the defect and diminution of” 
these operations arises from the diminution of the sub- 
stance of the brain. 

I have diligently collected the cure of these hurts from 
the tables of the parts of the head, which the son of the 
prince Abohaly published in his book, Of the support of 
the Art of Physick. And besides, I have laid down this’ 
way of cure how it must be used, in the end of this epistle; 
and there you shall find most fit medicines for to cure this 
foresaid accident. ) 

For especially for this accident, and in the second place 
for others, 1 composed this epistle at the perswasion of two 
wise men in Paris. 

For not only the aged, but even young men for want of 
regiment, and through ignorance of certain things, as is 
daily manifest, being made in a manner blind, are miserab- 
jy hurt. 

And now we have finished the first part of this epistle, 
concerning speculative knowledge: We must next speak 
of operative or practical knowledee. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VII: 


of Meats sie: Drink, which do more agreeably restore the na= 


tural momsture, that daily 1s consumed. 


MEATS and drink, * which more agreeably restore the 

natural moisture, which is daily wasted, are many: And 
this restauration is various, according to the variety of con- 
stitutions, and according to the goodness of juices in meats 
and drinks, as Pliny saith, and especially after the time of 


full growth. 
Now 


* The reasonableness of the due observance of diet is most argumentatively 
inculcated by our author in his book, Of the wonderful power of Art and Na- 
ture, in words to this purpose: “ The possibility of prolongation of life is 
“ confirmed by this, that man is naturally immortal, that is, able not to dye: 
“© And even after he had sinned, he could live near a thousand years, after- 
“ wards by little and little the leigth of his life was abbreviated. Therefore 
* it must needs be, that this abbreviation is accidental; therefore it might be 
“ either wholly repaired, or at least in part. But.if we would but make en- 


“~ 
n 


quiry into the accidental cause of this corruption, we should find, it neither 
was from heayen, nor from ought but want of a regimen of health. For in 
« as much as the fathers are corrupt, they beget children of a corrupt com- 
‘« plexion and composition, and their children from the same cause, are corrupt 
© themselves: And so corruption is derived from father to son, till abbrevi- 


“~ 
tal 


Dal 
a 


ation of life prevails by succession. ‘Yet for all this it does not follow, that 
‘© it shall always be cut shorter and shorter; because a term is set in humane 
kind, that men should at the most of their years arrive at fourscore, but 
é¢ more is their pain and sorrow. Now the remedy against every man’s pro- 

‘ per corruption is, if every man from his youth would exercise a complete : 
“ regiment, which consists in these things, meat and drink, sleep and watch- 
“ ing, motion and rest, evacuation and retention, air, the passions ofthe mind. 
« For if a man would observe this regiment from his nativity, he might live 
* as long as his nature assumed from his: parents would permit,.and might be 
« Jed to the utmost term of nature, lapsed from original righteousness ; which 
« term nevertheless he could not pass: Because this regiment does not avail 
« in the least against the old corruption of our parents. But it being in a 
C4 ** manner 
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Now some good juices proceed from vegetables as well 
as from animals, but none from minerals, as the son of the 
prince Abohaly maintains in the preface of his regiment. 

But the natural moisture which is daily wasted, may 
by * diet and a right course of moderating ones living be 
restored. 


Which 


«© manner impossible, that a man should be so governed in the mediocrity of 
“ these things, as the regiment of health requires, it must of necessity be, 
* that abbreviation of life do come from this cause, and not only from the 
“ corruption of our parents. Now the art of physick determines this regi- 
« ment sufficiently. But,neither rich nor poor, neither wise men nor fools, 
« nor physicians themselves, how skilful soever, are able to perfect this regi- 
« ment either in themselves or others, as is clear to every man. But nature 
is not deficient in necessaries, nor is art compleat ; yea, it is able to resist and 
break through all accidental passions, so as they may be destroyed either 
_ © all together, or in part.. And in the beginning, when mens age began to 
« decline, the remedy had been easie : but now after more than five thousand 
years it is difficult to appoint a remedy. Nevertheless wise men being 
“ moved with the aforesaid considerations, have endeavoured to think of 

some ways, not only against the defect of every man’s proper regiment ; 

but against the corruption of our parents. Not that a man can be reduced 

to the life of Adam or Artesius, because of prevailing corruption: but that 
life might be prolonged a century of years or more beyond the common 
age of men now living, in that the passions of old age might be retarded, 
and if they could not altogether be hindred, they might be mitigated: that 
life might usefully be prolonged, yet always on this side the utmost term of 
nature. For the utmost term of nature is that which was placed in the 
“ first men after sin; and there is another term from the corruption of every 
« one’s own parent’s. It is no mans hap to pass beyond both these terms: but 
one may well the term of his proper corruption. Nor yet do I believe that 
any-man, how wise soever, can attain the first term, though there be the 
same possibility and aptitude of humane nature to that term, which was in 
‘¢ the first men. Nor is it a wonder, since this aptitude extends it self to im- 
mortality ; as it was before sin, and will be after the resurrection. But if 
you say, that neither Aristotle, nor Plato, nor Hippocrates, nor Galen atriv- 
ed at such prolongation; I answer you, nor at many mean truths, which - 


ee were 


* * ossius his quantity of diet with the authors quality might effect, whet 


Wl gio) oy coe" Ly ot, towards attending of this longevity. 
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Which course ought to consist, as much as may be of 
things of a good juice, and Sf other virtues. 

But according to Pliny those good juices are better 
which either increase, or repair the natural moisture. 

, And of those, some do render it purer: Some do make 
it stronger and’ more remote from corruption. 

And therefore things of good juice -do differ among 
themselves. For what do proceed from animals bred on 
a fruitful soil, do render the natural moisture more sincere, 
and free from destruction. 

For bread, fish, flesh and wine, although they afford a 
good juice; yet sometimes they breed bad humours. | 

But bread yields a moisture safer from destruction than 
flesh ; and flesh produces a moisture more remote from cor- 
ruption than fish: Wine of the vineyard affords one more 
remote than drink made of oats, or app ee, or barley, or of 
other things. 

For although in all the things aforesaid there may be 
found food of a good juice; yet wine breeds a more durable 
moisture than any other drink. | : 

But flesh and wine and yolks of eggs are more apt to 
breed good blood, than other harder things. And they 
are fit for old men, because old men want restauration of 


C3 blood 


* were after known to other students: And therefore they might be ignorant 
“ of these great things, although they made their assay. But they busied 
“ themselves too much in other things, and they were quickly brought to old 
‘© age, while they spent their lives in worse and common things, before they 
** perceived the ways to the greatest of secrets. For we know that Aristotle 
*« saith in his praedicaments, that the quadrature of the circle is possible, but 
« not then known. And he confesses that all men were ignorant of it even 
_ © to his time. But we know that in these our days this truth is known ; and 
« therefore well might Aristotle be ignorant of far deeper secrets of nature. 
* Now also wise men are ignorant of many things, which in time to come 
“ every common student shall know. Therefore this objeétion is every way 
«vain, ” 
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‘blood and spirits. And the chief goodness of regiment in 
them, is that which heats ond moistens, from nutritives, 
baths, drink, long sleep, long lying in bed, from provoca- 
tion of urine and expulsion of phlegm. 

And prince Abohaly saith in his first canon, in the chap- 
ter, Of the regiment of old men, that nutritives ought to be 
such as neither breed melancholy nor phlegm, nor any 
sharp humour ; as is the flesh of pullets, partridge, sucking 
kids, calves na lambs; hot, temperate, and moist elec- 
tuaries, and some simples, amongst which are the better 
sort of pine and fistick nuts (for they restore the natural 
and innate moisture) and a certain electuary made up of 
them and artificially prepared, and taken in great quantity 
with sugar of roses. Whereof Avicenna speaking of the © 
consumption makes mention, saying, that a Persian woman, 
whose grave was dug, and her funeral prepared, by this 
recovered her health, ae restored her natural moisture. 

; But remember how I said, that, according to Pliny, things 
of a good juice restore the natural moisture, and yet such as 
is often presently wasted, for this reason; because bad chyle 
is bred sometime from things of a good juice in a hot stom- 
ach, for that sometime the meat is adust, as royal Haly 
saith in his canon, Of the regiment of meat: And also from 
meats, that of their own nature’do breed a bad moisture. 

Sometimes this happens in things of good juice, which 
are of the rank of animals. 

It is of great momgnt thatthe feeding of these living 
creatures be good ; as in fish and the rest of animals. 

For TI have seen chickens fed with grapes, harder of 
flesh, and more difficult of concoction,, then were most wa- 
ter-fowl. 3 

The like one: may see in fish, as is apparent in pikes: 
for they are not fed as other fish ; and therefore these breed 
better food, which are themselves hetter fed. 


And 


~ 
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And not only their food is to be considered, but the place 
wherein they are brought up. So we have seen fish living . 
in a muddy-and foul water, which of their own natnre use 
to breed good food, have notwithstanding produced very 
bad; and on the contrary. | 

But in vegetables four things are to be considered. 

The soil, | i 

The air, 

The distance of the sun, and - 

The kind of the plant. 

The soil is considerable: Because plants that grow in 
a™ dunged soil, have fruit which sooner putrefies, than 
such as grow other where. 

The same may be said of bread-corn and other grain. 
As is also évident in the wine of that vineyard which is 
nourished by the juice of a dunged earth: For that sort of 
wine sooner decays than any other, and becomes dregey. 

Whence it fell out that a certain king drank heartily of 
the wine of a certain husbandman’s vineyard, and when 
‘this husbandman heard that the king was delighted with 
the pleasantness of his winté, he bethought him of husband- 
ing his vineyard more wisely, and he dunged it: After 
‘ some space of time the wine began to be worse and to decay, 
and to have a worse flavour. 

For a good taste is the truest ee of good meat and 

drink, that breed a natural moisture as Isaac speaks in his 


C 4 book 


* Hence it is very observable, how in populous places, besides the infection 
of the air mentioned in the first chapter of this book, the flelds are so forced 
for herbage for cattle, which feed men either with their milk or flesh; and 
there are so many hot-beds in gardens and orchards, which also. supply mens 
‘tables, that our food being of so corrupt an original, it can be no wonder to 
see the great disparity between burials and christnings in the registers. And 
though in such places fewer grey heads be seen than in the country ; yet it is 
wecause in populous places fewer arrive at this infirm maturity. 
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book, Of Diet, in the fifth tract, Of fish, saying, “ That all 
_‘* meat by how much the more savoury itis, by so much 
“¢ the better it nourisheth.”’ 

And things growing in a soilnot dunged, do not so ain 
putrefie, as those do which grow in a dunged soil. 

For (which makes for this purpose) I saw a certain | 
mountain in some part of France, where corn was kept - 
‘without damage in granaries for six or eight years: For 
that the nature of the earth alone is much better (than 
when forced with dung) for bringing forth fruits. 

I have also seen in some vineyards, propagated as it 
were of the same seed and original, and planted but a few 
paces distance, this to happen, that one produced wine 
twice as strong and heady as the other; which was from 
the natural virtue of the ground from whence the vineyard 
had its nourisment. For there was white marle, which is 
said to be better than any other for to yield —_ nourish 
ment, by reason it is always fruitful. 

A. good air is also to be observed: For herbs and trees, 
which grow in a good air, are more remote from currup- 
tion, and weer are of a more vehement, and stronger vir~ 
tue. 

And this therefore comes to pass, by reason of the wind, 
that does there more freely pass and blow upon all things, 
drying up putrefaction. Whence it is, that Avicenna in 
his first canon affirms, that plants growing in ‘windy and 
mountainous places, are of a este ug and more unshaken 
virtue. 

I saw a mountain in the province of the Romans, where- 
in the air was so pure, and the plants of so great goodness, . 
that'diseased and infected cattle were in a small space of 
time cured by them. And the same may be said likewise 
of animals living in mountainous places. 

Thirdly, The distance of the sun doth concur in the 
generation of plants. For plants that grow in places re- 

mote 
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-@hote from the sun, have their fruit more crude, neither 
continuing so long without rotting, nor growing so hard as- 
to be defended from putrefaction. ‘Therefore they breed a 
humour more obnoxious to corruption. As-is manifest in 

vineyards that are found in some part of the kingdom of 

France, and in some parts of Germany, whose grapes being 
laid on the ground, especially in summer time are corr rupt- 
ed.’ The reason is, because the water being made sowre, is 
not all turned into wine. And therefore Isaac lays down 
this as a property of wine, namely, That mere wine mixt 
with spring-water, which hath no external vapour any way 
-mixt with it, is more powerful and strong, ;than watrish 
wine without mixture. Because in watrish wine there is 
a sowre water; in astrong and (as they call it) vinous 

‘wine’ the sowreness is expelled bythe heat of the sun. But 
a-high and frequent boyling of wine, while it is new, will 
take away that defect; as also hot earth or gravel will help ~ 
the heat of the sun, deficient through its great distance. 

Whence it easily appears, that the presence. of the sun 
operates much, and that its distance effects much in many 
things. 

For those countries that are farther from’ the heat and 
ciroumgiration of the sun, want many sorts of plants, as 
olives, figs, pomegranates; and their wines also are not so 
permanent as in hot countries, where sometimes they are 
kept for ten years. 5 

Fourthly, We must consider what kind the ie 1S of; 
Because, although the three foresaid things concur, if the 
‘plant be of a bad kind, they effect or avail nothing. 

Which is made manifest in sonte kind of grapes, that 
seem fairer to the eye than others ; yet wine made thereof 
is corrupted in a shorter time, nor is it of the like relish, 
nor of so much Goodness in breeding good humours. 

And thus we see the native moisture may be restored, 
and when almost lost may be renewed by good juices pro- 
duced of animals and plants. 


A : But 
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But some among the chaldean wise men have believed, 
that all the moisture of the whole body, the old being purg- 
ed out, might easily be changed, and a new one be made. 
When to wit, ~ 

The inner moisture is purged by medicines ; 

The outer in the skin and flesh by sweat, unction and 
scarification. 

This moisture also is restored by things of a good juice 
artificially prepared for eating, wherewithal medicines may 
be likewise mixt, that are not subject to putrefaction. 

And the exteriour moisture being thus evacuated by 
sweat, and the interior by medicines, it is requisite that 
this other moisture, sprung of the aforesaid meats, be long 
preserved from corruption. | 

And so the old moisture being subtracted, which was as 
it were all consumed, anew moisture will be bred, the man 
renewed, and his life be made the longer: Which things 
the ancients did; and which even at this time, some wise 
men among the Chaldees know how to do. Of whose way: 
and wisdom I am not altogether ignorant. And this was 
said to be done to a certain* German captive, by some 
wise men in Arabia. : 

But + Ovid saith, that he did this by one medicine made 


*? 


* Our author in his book of the wonderful power, Of Art and Nature, 

saith thus, “ It is proved by the testimony of the Popes letters, that a German, 

who was a slave among the Saracens, took a medicine, whereby hejprolong- 

ed his life to five hundred years. For the king that kept him prisoner re- 

ceived embassadors from a great king with this medicine; but because he 

_ mistrusted them, he made tryal of his present upon this slave. And Artes 
sius more than doubled the German’s age. | 


na a nw 
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} The poet having made a discovery of some odd ceremohies, how witches 
cure agues, and what verse can do; sets on the kettle for Medea, to parboil 
eld tough son to more tender years. Ovid Met. lib. vii, 

| Mean while in hollow brass the medicine boils, 
And swelling high, in foamy bubbles toils, 
, There 
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‘ap of many medicines; although some are o the opinion 
it is fabulously reported. 

From these and from other things, most excellent prince, 
it may easily appear to your clemency, by what means men 
‘of former time were long-lived, namely, 

Because their way of living was more temperate. 

. Because their food and nourishment augmented the na- 

tural moisture, and preserved it long from corruption. 


And 


There seeths she what th’ Aimonian vales produce, 
Roots, juices, flowers, and seeds of sovereign use : 
bey Adds stones from oriental rocks bereft, 
And others by the ebbing ocean left ; 
The dew collected e’re the dawning’ springs ; 
A screech-owl’s flesh with her ill-boding wings ; 
The intrials of ambiguous wolves, that can 
Take and forsake the figure of a man ; 
The liver of a long-liv’d hart: then takes, ‘ 
The scaly skins of small Cyniphian snakes. 
A crow’s old head and pointed beak were cast 
Among the rest, which had nine ages past. 
‘These and a thousand inore without a name 
Were thus.prepared by the barbarous dame, 
For humane benefit. ‘Th’ ingredients now 
She mingles with a wither’d olive bough. 
Lo, from the caldron the dry stick receives 
First verdure, and a little after leaves; 
- Forthwith with over-burthening olives deckt, 
The skipping froth, with under-flames eject, 
Upon the ground descended in a dew; 
Whence vernal flowers and springing pasture grew. 
‘This seen, she cuts the o!d man’s throat, out scrus’d 
His scarce warm blood, and her receipt infus’d, 
His mouth or wound suckt in, His beard and head, 
Black hairs forthwith adorn, the hoary shed. 
Pale colour, morphew, meagre looks remove, 
And under rising flesh his wrinkles smooth 
His limbs wax strong and lusty. -Atson much 
Admires his change; himself remembers such 
-'Twice twenty summers past: withal, indu’d 
A youthful mind, and both at once. renew’d. 
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And then, because there was a greater purity of air. 

Moreover, because they better knew the properties of 
things, which guarded the state of the peer. that it was not 
presently dissolved. 

The knowledge of which things came die to the 
Greeks, and so to us. | 

After we have seen. what meats and drinks restore the 
native moisture, we ought to consider what things they are 
that defend that moisture, and protect it from dissolution. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of those things that defend the natural moistare, when bred, 
and restrain it from dissolution, and that render it more sin- 


cere, when restored. 


THINGS that defend the natural moisture from dissolu- 
tion, aud when restor’d, that render 1t more sincere, are 
three. | 

One whereof * swims in the sea. 

Another is+ hid in the inmost recesses of the earth. 


The 


* This is coral, which is most certainly bred of a petrifying juice: But 
whether this juice sprout of it self into a stony shrub ; or whether it first take 
a wooden form and after turn into stone; or whether it penetrate and trans- ~ 
mute some dead plant found in the sea-water, and so retain its shape, is alto- 
gether doubtful. The reason is, because there are branches of coral found, 
whose substance partly resembles wood, partly coral. Some report as if there 
were coral-berries. ‘There is coral of divers colours; but red is the best. 


A 


+ Here gold is meant, which is the most noble and solid of metals, yellow 
of colour, bred of the best digested and fixt principles 
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The third is usually * found in the bowels of the animal, 
that lives long. 

These three do not only defend the radical moisture from 
dissolution, but they preserve it and its natural heat in good 
temper: So that they depart not from their temper and 
harmony, and while these two are not changed, there need | 
be no fear of sickness in man. 

For in these two health and length of days do consist, as 
Aristotle saith in his epistle to Alexander. 

Although these kind of things be known, ec blnlelets 
_they ought to be most accurately chosen and skilfully pre- 
pared; for all ithe secret is in their preparation, which the 
wise have concealed, because they are of a thick substance, 

and must be very finely ground. 
For the son of the prince Abohaly saith in his second : 
“canon in the chapter, Of the judgement of certain medicines, 
that all medicines of a thick substance must be ground as 
fine as can be ; and good reason, since our intention is, that 
they should come to the utmost end of their journey, and 
that they should pass to the fourth digestion, and.to the 
heart and members of similar parts. 

But these forementioned things stand in need (as I said 
before) of choice and of divers preparations, one of which 
may be better than another, and the last or third the best. 

But the medicine which is found in the bowels of ihe 
; long-lived animal, is a gristle which will weigh above one 
_scruple, which in almost all other creatures is blood. 

One of these animals was found in our time, about whose 
neck there was a golden collar put, wherein was written, 


Hoe 


* Here is meant the bone of a stag’s heart, which is either made of the 
root of the Aorta, or of the tendon at the base of the heart, that in time be- 
comes hard and turns into bone. All these three are reckoned among the 
highest cordials and Alexipharmaca, that are yet known to any physicians, 
who concur with our author i in the virtues of them, 
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Hoc ammal fuit positum in hoc nemore tempore Fulu Cesariss 
d. e. This animal was put in this wood in the time of Julius 
Gesar. k 

This medicine, cold of itself, if it be mixt with hot cor- 
dials, preserves the moisture, that it be not dissolved, and 
the natural heat, that it be not extinguished. 

As to that which swims in the sea, some say it is cold, 
some will have it temperate in complexion. And Isaac 
discoursing of it, affirms, that it clarifies the blood, espe- 
cially that of the heart it self, and discusses and attenuates 
its gross nature; it dries-up defluxions and hurtful humours 
in the eyes; it is very good for those that are troubled with 
the palpitation of the heart, and for thé fearful and suspi- 
cious, who are troubled with melancholy. And others 
have thought that it is very good for those that are troubl- 
ed with the falling sickness, and that it causes a man to vo- 
mit congealed and clotted blood, whether from a wound or 
from any other cause, if the powder of it be taken in drink; 
and if it be mixt with any other liquor, it will cure the ails 
that come of the fourth digestion, if the skin be washed 
therewith, such as are the white morphew. 

But the medicine which by nature is wisely enough laid 
up in the bowels of the earth, hath this property, that it 
’ keeps the natural moisture from being so soon corrupted ; 
and it also retains it in its natural temper, and most com- 
modiously fenceth the native heat, that it contract no 
sirange quality, and it recalls all things intemperate in the 
body to a temper. And Isaac saith in his book, Of the 
support of the Art of Physick, thatut hath power to help a 
weak stomach, the fearful, and such as ‘are troubled with 
the passion of the heart ; and is an excellent cure for them 
that are polluted and infected with baldness and the lepro- 
sie. oe 

And the prince saith, that this best of medicines is very 
profitable for headaches and the shaking palsie; and also 

: oy On 
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for those that by night being mischievously fascinated in 
their brain, out of madness talk to themselves. 

Nor is it to be wondred, that this medicine can do such 
great things, because the son of Zacharias saith it is tem- — 
perate in the tenth degree, and surpasses and exceeds all 
others in temper. For there is in it an equal and right na- © 
ture, and it is not subject to the corruption of any of the 
elements.. : 

Whoever therefore doth earnestly desire to preserve any 
humane body perfect in health and unhurt, and to hinder, | 
that the internal moisture be not easily diminished ; to re- 
' new the moisture it self; when renew’d to defend it from 
too quick and_hasty destruction, ‘and so to cherish the 
powers of the body, as that they may not be hurt of these 
six causes that continually change the state of the body, let 
him most studiously seek out this thing. For it will easily _ 
perform all these things, as Aristotle saith in his book, Of 
the Secrets of Secrets; nor will it suffer mens health to be 
_ endangered or overthrown by these causes ill proportioned. 

For these causes do very much harm to the complexion 
and composition of the body, as was said before in the 
chapter Of the Causes of Old Age. 

- Aristotle thinks it impossible, that medicines so fading 
and so soon perishing, should be able to preserve mens bo- 
dies in health, that they be not dissolved before the time, | 
or that they should repel and restrain all the accidents of 
old age. But physicians believe they are able to do this, 
and that with aromatick medicines, which also are subject 
to corruption. Therefore this to me seems possible. 

For this medicine doth admirable things when it is well 
prepared, and very well drawn out: And when it is made 
after the best preparation, it produces sublime operations. 
And in this is the whole secret of the ancients. 

Know you therefore, most gracious prince, that the uses 
of the things aforesaid are great ; and understand, that they 
tan easily retain the natural moisture and heat in temper. 


as And 
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And may be that water was of this kind, which a 
aged * husbandman in the kingdom of Sicily, being weary 
at plow, did drink. He thought it was like yellowish wa- 
ter, and after he had greedily swallowed it up, being warm 
with the heat of his labour, he was so changed in com- 
plexion and strength, that he became as it were of about 
thirty years of age, and was endowed with better judgment, 
memory and understanding, than he had before. He lived 
after that, at the king’s court fourscore years. 

Some wise men have asserted, that some + cordial medi- 
cine ought to be mixt with these medicines, such as saflron 
and musk. 

For saffron carries medicines to the nbow cures its 
trembling, takes away melancholy and care, refreshes the 

brain, 


* The author in his book, Of the wonderful power of Art and Nature 
tpeaks thus, “ A countryman as he was at plough, found in the field a vessel 
“* of gold with liquor in it, and thinking it had been the dew of heaven, he 
“ washt his face and drank. And being renewed in spirit, and body, and 
* goodness of wisdom, of a cow-herd he was made groom porter to the king 
«of Sicily, which happened in the time of king William.” 


+ All cordials are in some mens opinions spices. For spices are grateful to 
nature, and by reason of their fragrancy do penetrate quickly, even if but out 
Ww vardly applyed. ‘They quickly refresh the spirits. Now ; 

Whatever medicines are amicable to nature, are fragrant, and with ease 
and speed refresh the spirits, aré true cordials. 
But, spices are such ;. 
‘Therefore true cordials. 

. The major is from Hippocrates. And spice may be defined a vegetable, 
animal, or mineral (if chymistry can afford such) that is sweet in smell and 
taste. The minor may be proved by induction. And all fragrant things may 
be reckoned spices. Helmont is of opinion in his tract of Butler’s stone, that 
the virtue of cordial medicines consists in snvell. The aromatick compositions 
of the ancients for cordials prove this. Sennertus will allow neither food nor 
physic to be restorative, but what is aromatick. And Hippocrates in his book, 
OF food, bids them that want present refreshment, use a liquid medicine; but 
vf one would restore with more speed, do it by smell. 


a the nurse’s milk, before they be grown. : 


4 
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brain, cheers the soul, begets boldness; and then especially, 
when it inclines to jedneen, having a spherical age ad 
we have said formerly. 

After we have seen what things they are, which defend | 
the native moisture, that it do not quickly suffer dissolu- 
tion, and what things generate it anew, or when renewed, 
do make it more sincere, and preserve its due temper of 
heat; now we ought to consider, what things they are that 


hasten untimely grey hairs, and other accidents of age and 
oid te crea. : 


CHAP. IX. 


Of Meats and other things which do especially introduce and 
hasten the accidénts of es and old Age. 


THINGS which cause greyness and aot seems of age 
are these, : 
Fruit, fish, moist herbs; * all kinds of mille, wheat borl’d 
with water, grewel, frequent and daily drinking of water, 
-over-much use of sweet water, frequent sports of Venus, 
Rote Ls. : D - *immoderate 


* Formerly our author attributed, greyness to phlegm, here he reckons up. 
the causes of phlegm. For all these either cool or moisten, or do both. And 
milk, though a cure for an hectick or consumptive person in both these re- 

-spects (he being hot and dry) yet it is not proper for all men, especially when 
the inwards are distempered or in a fever: for it is very apt to corrupt. Be- 
sides it is above all other phlegmaticks am enemy to the head, the seat of 
phlegm according to Hippocrates, and therefore to all the nervous kind. 
‘Thus does an infant anticipate old age in the causes, and whiten its locks in 


fe > 
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immoderate blood-letting. For these things dissolve the 
native moisture. 

And also superfluous drenkisuness, plucking off the hair, 
touching of cold things, and washing with them, such as is 
oil of elder, rose-water, elder-water, * camphire. Frequent 
washing hurts, now and then it does no harm, if the face be 
wiped with a cloth. For wiping is of much force. To 
these we may reckon the smell of cold dill, and its powder, 
the smell of sulphur and its smoak, the steam of quicksil- 
‘ver and arsenick, dwelling in cold and very moist places. 

And he that desires to avoid grey-headedness, let him’ 
shun moist meats, let him often provoke vomit, when he is 
full, let him take trifera, which is made up of black, em- 
plick and bellirick myrobalans, and of other things that 
hinder greyness. Also let him not gorge himself with 
wine, let him mix water with his honey, let him abstain 
from meats that breed phlegm, let him live content with 
fry’d and roast meats, and let him use the water of vetch. 

All these things, as Rasy saith in the chapter, Of adorn= 
ing the hair, are a cause that the blood inclines to choler- 
ick dryness, and that it becomes thick ; and ed utterly 
overcome phlegm. 

For Avicenna’ saith in the chapter, Of things that hinder 
and keep back grey hairs, that’ while the blood remains 
fat, thick, hot and clammy, the hairs are black ; and when 
it is wairy,,they wax grey. ) 

Aristotle also in that book which he wrote almost in his 
old age, incited thereto at the request of Alexander, affirms, 

si that 


* It would make a man laugh to see some ladies Jaterem lavare, while by 
their camphorate, and (as they think) youthful washes, they hasten that de- 
formity they would thereby prevent. And illiterate chymists would make ay 
good sport, did not their tragical miscarriages beg your pity. For what more 
miserable than to seck their Panaceas, their tree of fife, in the mortal fumes 
of mercury, arsenick, antimony, and such things? 
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that * laughter also is a cause of old age and hastens on its 
accidents. ae: 

We have spoken of the causes, now let us discourse of 
the remedies that purge those humours, which are so 
troublesome to men, and which bring on the most misere 
wble accidents of old age. 


CHAP. X. 


y. things which refresh and recreate Old Age and hinder its 
Acordes. 


ALL wise men who have discoursed of this matter, do une 
animously agree in this; that those things which purge 
phlegm, do cast out the humour, which is the cause of 
greyness and the original of the accidents of old age. 

But Avicenna in his first chapter, Of the Complexion 
of ages and kinds, affirms, that not only phlegm, but that . 
all strange and extraneous humours are the causes of these 
accidents. I judge this to be true; but it is phlegm especi- 
ally that doth the thing. _ 

Therefore + “vomit is useful, especially afternoon, as 
Avicenna saith in his fourth tract, Of adorning: N either 

D2 : ought 


* Laughter may very reasonably be thought a cause of old age: because 
it is so prodigal’ of the vital flame, that as burning spirits blaze out their 
efficacious parts, and leave only a vapid phlegm behind; so in the midst of 
laughter the heart may be sad, and these sanguine flashes go out in gloomy 
melancholy, the aged humour. 


+ Here this great chymist shews himself as great a rationalist as Galen 
himself ; and he proceeds in the readiest method and with the choicest medi- 
cines, that the most famous physicians, whether Greeks, Latins, or Arabians, 
could furnish him withal. 
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‘ought a man to také a vomit every day, but once or twite 
a month, as Rasy teacheth in his regiment, in his book to 
Almansor, m the canon, Of vomit. And so all the latin 
physicians do agree in this. 

Galen’s purge is pilule de mastiche and aloes: For they 
purge phlegm, as Isaac saith in ex book, Of Greyheaded~: 
ness. 

Also the purge that Haly appoints, and Avicenna like-, 
wise, hath this property, namely, to purge gently the hurt~ 
fal humours, without any harm io the native moisture. 
And therefore purging is propet, which we ought to use 
in extruding these kind of humours ; and it must be under- 
stood of that putgation, wherein there is no laxative but 
aloes. And such aloes ought to be hepatica, as saith royal 
Haly. 

Its attraction is not from far and remote parts, but from 
those it meets in its way, that i is from the stomach and euts, 
and the remoter place of iis attraction is the liver without 
the veins, as is manifest in the second canon, in the tract of 
‘Hiere. 

It seems also vety likely that Shae oe of rue hath - 
the power. of purging these things. For Aristotle in his 
epistle to Alexander appoints, that he should take rue e~ 
very morning. He saith that rue drives away the phlegm 
of the stomach, that it is the life of the liver, that it stirs 
up the natural heat, and dispels windiness. Haly also saitli 
this in hisregiment. | 

Old men ought to be purged, not eu sharp and violen 
purgatives, but with milder, as with broath of pullets, a 


and 


** There be three kinds of ruc, z. e, garden-rue, wall. rue, and goats rue, al] 
of them herbs of great efficacy and use in physick. But perhaps our author 
means principally garden-rue, which is of two kinds, narrow and broad-leav~ 


od. 


ep 
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and ether gentle things as with myrodalans, chepuli, and 
many of the same kind. 

_ Besides,* citrull-seed is useful in purging the reins and 
cleansing of the humours. Rue also purgeth the head and 
- reins, stomach and liver, as we have said before. 

A clyster also that purgeth phlegm well, restrains the 
accidents and weaknesses of old age, as Avicenna saith in 
his canon, Of things that keep back grey hairs: In which 
clyster these things ought properly to be, mercury, dwarf 
elder, and elder, so they be well mixt and strained in the 
clyster. Such a gentle clyster is very protyaliik for old 
men, whose natyre is weaker. 

But it should seem, that every purgative rather bai 
on than restrains grey hairs, and provokes the accidents of 
old age, so that they approach the sooner, rather than it 
puts any stop to their coming, because Hippocrates affirms, 
as Avicenna testifies in the chapter, Of exercise, that pur- 
ging physick draws from the body the greater share’ of the 
natural moisture, which is as it were the substance of life. 

This is true, if such physick be administred, as doth 
indifferently purge | every humour; or ifit be given to 
such as aret well enough in health, and do not.lack the 
the virtue of a medicanient. 


* The seeds.of citrulls or water-melons are diuretick, opening, ahd take 
_ away the sharpness of humours, they cleanse the reins and bladder, and lay 
the effervescency of blood and choler, ‘ 


+ Here the Panchymagoga, puls and elixirs of our quacks, and 


f Here their general directions for such their trash are sufficiently exploded. 
For it requires the deliberate and particular cousideration of the best physici-. 
an, whether to purge his patient at all, and (if tequisite) with what sort of 
physick, and where to terminate the dose. Of how many murders then must 
they be guilty that let fly their poisonous, ill-prepared and worse proportioned 
doses at a venture among the multitude, upon their own and their poor. de- 
Jaded patients small discretion when and how to take them? 
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Black hellebore also well prepared doth separate the hus 
mour, that is the cause of these accidents: and Avicenna 
saith, that its nature is to change the evil complexion of 
the body, and to bring on a better. 

The use also of baths is profitable for a fasting stomach: 
for it consumes the phlegmatick moisture, especially in 
those that are of a cold constitution. 

In like manner gargarisms, as Aristotle saith in hig 
book, Of the secrets of secrets. 

Old men also are to be bathed fasting, especially es 
that are phlegmatick. For it is ‘better that a man. should 
receive from the moisture of the bath, than the bath from 
the moisture of a man’s body. : 

But the bath draws the humours to the superficies and 
skin of the body ; and therefore seems rather a cause than 
impediment of greyness, and rather to make 1 men grey than 
to preserve them from grey hairs. 

Therefore we have added, that fasting must precede, and 
evacuation of superfluities be before bathing, as ‘Hippo- 
crates saith. 

Trifera of black, emblick, and bellirick myrobalans is 
one of those things which averts the infirmities and acci- 
dents of old age, as Rasy’ aflirms in his tract, Of adorning 
the hair ; also an electuary of f Indian myrobalans with su- 

‘gar keeps back grey hairs, as Rasy saith in his book to 
‘A lraatisor Chewing of preseryed myrobalans is a cause, 
that the hairs do not so early put on greyness. Avicenna 
also testifies this in his canon, Of things hindring grey hairs. 
And if chewing of myrobalans and’ chepuli preserved be 
daily used, youth is more easily preserved. 

For this trifera operates by drying up the phlegm and 
that the more, if the pine-nut be added, which is hot -and 
moist in the third, according to some in the second degree : 
but a small quantity is to be added, ; 


For 


¥ 
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For it hath the property of drying up ihe corrupt mois- 


ture, of breeding a good one, of making ‘that fat, and of 


strengthening a sick and debilitated body: It is good for the 
cough, and putrefyed humours in the lungs, it cleanseth 


the humours in the reins and bladder, it prevents ulcers of 


the bladder, and removes the stone. It is a medicine most 
fit for old men, and for them that have a cold complexion : 
it must be taken after meat: It hath more virtue when 
fresh than old; and (which is a wonder agi the secrets 
of nature ) it may be both meat and medicine : 

Meat, in that it restores the natural moisture ; 5 

Medicine, in that it dries up and cleanseth all stratige 
and foreign moisture. i 

Evacuation of the preternatural humidity is performed 
by any medicine whatever, wherein are put the * scales of 
iron; but with more ease and better, where there is gold 
weli prepared, as Avicenna saith in soe tract, Of things 
which keep back grey hairs. 

For gold hath the virtue to divide and separate the phleg- 
matick matter from the true and useful humour of the body. 

That medicine also, whose+ mine is the Indian plant, 
casts out the redounding plenty of phlegm. Of which the 
prince speaks, saying, hat it is of a hot and dry complex- 
ion in the verpnc degree, of subtil operation and complex- 

D 4 | 10n ; 


* Tron consists of a more crude mercury and sulphur than gold doth; but 
eorprs.very near gold, if «ell prepared: For as when the body of gold i is © 


opened, it becomes aurum fulminans, so filings of iron or steel dissolved in aqua 


fortis, and precipitated with oil of tartar, hecome ferrum fulminans, and opening 
as the other is. And without doubt well prepared chal Peate cautiously ad 
ministred are very advantageous to many patients. 


_* This is the antients agallochum, the moderns lignum aloes. Vt is a wood: 
that is brought from India and arabia, speckled, of a sweet smell, in taste as 
tringent, with some bitterness; it is cloathed with a skin, more truly than 
with a bark, a little parti-coloured. But Garzias will have it a tree like an 
plive-tree, sometimes less, which grews nowhere but in India. There are 
several] sorts; but our author gives you the marks of the best. 
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ion; it opens obstructions, drives away wind and vapors, 
strengthens the bowels, bridles and restrains anger, removes 
strange and hurtful defluxions of the humours, refreshes the 
nerves, and bedews them with a thin and subtil moisture ; 
it is very good for the brain, it sharpens the senses, chears 
the heart it self, and hath also a virtue to stop immoderate 
urine and the melancholick dysentery. 

Isaac speaks thus of it, “ It strengthens all the inner 
«¢ parts, expells the superfluities of -the body, opens the 
“¢ obstruction of the liver, and helps ions superfluity and 
‘6 defect of the bladder.” 

That is to be made choice of, sbhisivn is of a blackish in- 
side and outside, which contains as it were a horny hard- 
ness. ‘The best is easily known: for being cast into water 
it easily sinks to the bottom. 

The medicine which lives * in the air hath a property of 
strengthning, dissolving, attenuating, cleansing and consum- 
ing; It strengthens the heart and all the principal parts, it 
dissolves, attenuates, cleanses and consumes superfluous 
phlegm, and melancholy, wheresoever it abounds i In man’s 
body, but especially if it be in the stomach and brain. 
Whence itis said to have an unspeakable virtue against 
the passions and troubles’ of old age, whether it be taken ij In 
meat, or in drink, or in an electuary.. 

It is read in some book of the Latins, that a certain queen 
wrote to another, that this was good against old age, that it 
did help the melancholick, and penaons troubled with the 
passions of the heart. ; 
~ Also an Indian king wrote to another prince, that a had 
no treasure within the confines of his aan preferable — 


bo this plant, , 
oni aE 


* Some think herg is meant rosemary, others a kind of silk: Both whick 
especially the former) all physicians account great revivers of the spirits, _ 


en | 
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Of it is made an oil most profitable for the sight, and 
most adverse to the accidents of oldage. __ 
_it is said to live in the air, bécause without the ain it re- 


XK 


ceives not — 
This is manifest in * roses, which in the spring are bent 

back under ground, and may be kept to mid-winter. 

| | . ; The 


* Our author seems here to intimate something of a Chlinanane rOse 3 ‘which 
fo him was a work of nature; to the monks a miracle. Like the rose of 
Jericho or S. Mary, which the monks will have to be arose: But is indeed 
a sort of treacle-mustard. Their argument taken from Ecclesiastic. xxiv. 14, 
As a rose-plant in Jericho, is false: For this, plant grows not about Jericho, 
but in Arabia Deserta on the shore of the red sea. And that place in Apo- 
crypla must be understood of red or crimson roses. And then its effect isa 
cheat. For women use it out of an opinion, that at the time of travel 3 it will 
shew the hour of birth. Seeing? (as they are verily perswaded) if it be put 
in water it opens not, before the child begins to be born, and, doth open the 
juiner orifice of the womb. But this supposititious rose put in water at any 
time opéneth it self, and not only on Christmas-eve and at the time of nen : 
Nay, it hath opened it self, when the child has been dead in the womb, 
wonderful! that such superstitions should prevail amongst people i. 
Christians ; and yet it hath crept into the hearts of silly women, that a rose 
of Jericho (especially if consecrated by the Pope) can do more than the di- 

vine power. Bellonius Obs. |. 2. c. 86. p. 338. elegantly describes it. “ The 
« plants which grow on this plain call to mind a certain little plant, which 
« some impostor monks have named the rose of Jericho; whose root being pug 
« in water, because the plant doth open, they have taken some tolerable pre- 
“ text for their imposture: And to cause admiration in the spectators, they 
‘© affirm that it only opens on Christmas-Eve, and when a woman is in la- 
“-bour. And they that know not the nature of it, think it can open at no 
© time else 3 but they are deceived.”. And Cornutus c¢. 45. De pl. Canad. 
p- 114. gives the reason why it opens it sel®; “ Nor doth water this in green 
s¢ plants only; but in the dry also, which we may see in the rose of Jerigha, 
thirty years after it is pulled up, whose root, if you wet with water, the 
« plant which had its branches wound ona heap, shrivel’d, dry and dead; 
6 presently its arms do revive, and the contracted flowers expand themselves 
« by a certain stupendous miracle of nature; whereby midwives impose on 
s poor teeming women, when they affirm that this therefore happens, because 
<¢ the time of birth is at hand : But it is a story ; for the’same happens at any 
rg time, if it have moisture.” .Now by what reason water applied fresh to 
the dry rose of Jericho causeth it to bud. and blossome; by as great reason 


a - Taay 
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The property of its flower doth not abide above a year : 
As the moon encreaseth, its flowers encrease, and indeed ag 
the moon decreaseth, its flowers decrease. In spring time 
at the encrease of the moon its flowers are to be gathered go 
and in this plant there are ten properties or virtues. laa 

The medicine which lies hid in the sea agrees with and 
may be mixt with these aforesaid: for itis of admirable 
virtue and efficacy against those passions of / age and old — 
age, as experience shews. 

It is hot and dry in the second degree, as Isaac affirms 3 
it strenothens the stomach, the senses, and all the inner 
parts. It very much helps against fainting and the falling- 
sickness, if it be given to the patients inthe winter or sprsngt iq 
time, so long as it doth keep. 

The use of the aforesaid medicines will not do so much 
good in a hot season * and complexion, unless as much, of 
a cold and moist thing be mixt with them, to temper theit 
heat and dryness ; also a little.saffron must be added. 

We have done with tlie things which purge and waste 
those humours, whence do flow all the accidents of old age. 


CHAP. 


may the new-admitted air revive the rose-bud, buried in the earth some 
months before: For nature, the main impediment removed, will proceed on 
her work, and may begin to perfect that in December, where she left off (be- 
ing stopt by art) in March or April before. And by such artificial methods,. 
I believe, were those sudden (but’reputed magick, or miractilous) productions 
of plants and animals procured, which have characterized so many devils or 
saints to the less-considering part of mankiad, but in oe were only the 
casts of the subtil artists skill in nature. 
6 

* This great physician here intimates to us, that one salve will not serve 
every sore ; but that all indicantia are to be considered, before the most curig 
ous analeptick be given. And then according to the temper of the season 
and the patient, he orders other simples to be mixt with it to qualify any ex- 
cess: Which is one great reason why physicians compound their medicines, 


3 
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4 those things which preserve Youth, and cause Grey ‘Hairs 
5 3 to ee and Black or Youthful see to come in their roo7it. 
ALL hot oils preserve youth, so far as they, B hinder the 
. falling and greyness of the hair. 

Oil of gith especially doth this, and oil of costus, as 
: Avicenna saith in his treatise, Of oils, and of things that 
keep back orey hairs. Oil of costus’ taken in drink hin- 
ders old age, as. Rasy | saith in his book to Almansor. 

Oil of unripe wild olives preserves the hair, if it be used 
daily, as is said in his second canon, in the chapter, Of 
Olives. : 

: Likewise watee a water and oil hinders hoariness, 
as Aristotle saith in the end of his book, Of Animals. 

And if all hot oils do this, we may reckon into the num- 
ber oil of balm, Oleum Benedictum, and that which by art 
is made of bricks. 

These things preserve the hair, | 

But something must be said of those things that* root 
out the grey hairs, and bring new and youthful ones, For 
Abohaly speaks of these things in his fourth book 1 in the 
chapter, Of things that hinder grey hairs. 

Now amongst the things that men have experienced be- 
fore our time, and do experience in these very times of 
ours, these are some ; 

Red dragantum and albalcae of each one drachm: for 
they strip off the grey hairs, and in their stead do plant 
black and youthful ones. eee aes 

ba | Nevertheless 


-. ® How to do this is now well known lippis et jieivo ee, and to oe peruke- 
makers and instruments of luxury in Europe. 
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Nevertheless no man is able to bear or endure this, but 
he that hath a strong and moist bedy. ; 

And moreover we must see to administer it after the 
giving, of some other medicine that cleanses and moistens 
the lungs. 

Now Isaac saith, that if men drink borage boiled with 

water and sugar or honey, it doth excellently cleanse the 
pipes of the lungs. 
_ Also celtick spike drunk-with wine frequently, doth 
render the breast and lungs clean; and many other things, 
that are delivered in the books of physicians, effect this ; 
Ago 5; | 

A certain herb * like unto marjoram, whose leaves are 
of a blue or sky colour, and round as a:penny: Which in- 
creaseth as the moon increaseth, and decreaseth as she de- 
creaseth. It. grows on mountains and rocks of rivers 5 1 it 
hath one leaf successively after another ; ; sometime | At re- 
mains bare, its flowers are of an orange colour, as 1S there 
said. Tf any one shall take of this plant to the weight of a 
pease, and as rauch of the cuttle-fish, and stop it up close 
in a vessel three days, and drink i it for some days with GOWS 
milk instead of f food, the grey hairs will shed, and black 
ones come in their room, and ‘the man will become more 
juvenile. 

: I have 
/ 

* Some think this to be the wonderworking mcon-wort of the chymists, 
er the moon-rue of the Germans. It grows in high woods, it hath a round 
stalk and only one leaf, dissected with five or seven gashes on each side, al- 
-npost hike rue, with a great deal of small seéd on the top of the stalk, The 
yoot hath a great many fibres like broadleaved plantain. It is to be found an 
July and not after. Its called moon-wort because (as some say) it increases 
wud decreases with the moon; and how many days the moon is above the 
earth, into so many gashes is its leaf indented. Others would have it to be 


Bolbonac: But this it cannot be; for the fruit, not the leat, of bolbonac is 


round, nor doth this encrease and decrease with the moony as moonrwort is 
said to do, 


= 
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‘T have not tryed these things ;‘But this accident may be 
removed for a time, and how it may be done is found in 


physick books. 


CHAP. XII. 


_ Of things which restore and strengthen the natural heat; weak- 
ened by the Course of Nature, that is, by Dissolution of the 
- Native Moisture, and Augmentation of ai extraneous one. 
? (a) 


f 


I HAVE read many volumes of the wise, 1 find few things 
in physic, which restore the natural heat, weakened by dis- 
solution of the inuate moisture, or increase of a foreign 
one. | 


But ceriain wise men have tacitly made mention of some 
medicine, which is * likened to that which goes out of the. 
miné of the noble animal. They affirm that in it there is 
a force and virtue, which restores and encreases the natural 
heat. eat 


AS 


* Some would have this to be quintessence of man’s blood: But what the 
author sptaks of, cannot be predicable of any quintessence: For his arcanum 
is applied plasterwise, quintessences are taken inwardly. Neither does he 
mention any preparation of it at all, but gives only the virtues of it iz puris 
naturalibus. 

Some might imagine it a precious stone, that turns its orient splendor mto 
4 sordid pale blush at the venereal pollutions of its possessor. But no one can 
imagine that the sapphire in a ring can contribute to the guilt of the incon- 
tinent otherwise, than as sometimes it is the price of their iniquity, which its 
fading doth betray. 

Now our author declaring he could meet but with little of it in physick, I 
gucss we must have recourse to divinity, in which he was also conversant. 


Where in x King. 1.1. 2, 3, 4. we meet with that medicine more plainly, 
which is here more obscurely described. 


XN 


1. Now 
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_ As to its disposition they say it is like* youth it self, 
and contains an equal and temperate complexion. 

And the signs of a temperate complexion in men are, 
when their colour is made up of + white and red, when the 
hair is yellow, inclining to { redness and curling. 

According to Pliny,| when the|| flesh is moderate both 
in quality and quantity, when a man’s J dreams are de- 
lightful, his countenance** chearful and pleasant, and 
when his ++ appetite of eating and drinking is moderate. 

This medicine indeed is like to such’ a’ complexion: 
For it is of a temperate heat, its tt fume is temperate and 
sweet, and grateful to the ||| smell. When it departs from 
this temperature, it departs so far from its virtue and good- 


ness. 
This 


‘t. Now king David was old, and stricken in haere and they covered him 
saith cloths, but he gat no heat. 

2. Wherefore his servants said unto him, Let there be sought for my lord 
the king a young virgin, and let her stand before the king, and let her che- 
rish him, and let her lye in thy bosome, that my lord the king may get heat. 

3. So they sought for a fair damsel throughout all the coasts of Israel, and 
found Abishag a Shunamite, and brought her to the king. ‘ 

4. And the damsel was very fair, and cherished the king, and ministred to 
him: but the king knew her not. 

~ ‘The Jews say, that when Saul was easing himself, David cut off the skirt 
of his robe ; for which David’s heart smote him, and the qualm came so cold 
over his heart, that he could never after recover it. Others say, He quaked 
so terribly at the sight of the angel’s drawn sword, which destroy’d his people, 
that the cold fit held him to his dying-day. But king David was old. and 
stricken in years, and they covered him with cloths, but he gat no heat. 
‘Wherefore his servants advised him to this remedy. 


* Our author has given Abishag the very fair damsel’s adumbration most 
curiously. 


+ Here are this fair Shunamite’s rose of Sharon and lily of Damascus, ¢ her 
hair like purple in curling locks, || her two young roes that are twins feeding 
among the lilies, ¢ her head filled with the dew, and-her locks with the drops 
of the night, ** her countenance fair as the moon, clear as the sun,}f her 
fruic sweet to her taste, as she sits under the shadow with great delight, +} her 


spikenard and chief apGees | while the southwind blows upon her garden, 
that 
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This medicine doth therefore temperately heat, because — 
it is temperately hot: It therefore [J heals, because it is 
whole: When itissick,it makes aman sick; When it isdis- 
| tempered, it*** breeds distempers, and changeth the body to 
its own disposition, because of the similitude it hath with the 
bady. ; | 
For the infirmity of a brite animal rarely passeth into 
man, but into another animal of the same kind: But the 
infirmity of a man passeth into T man and so doth* health 
because of likeness. 

Know, most gracious pitinee? that in this there is a great 
secret. For Galen saith, that whatever is dissolved from 
any thing, it must of necessity be assimilated to that thing: 
As is manifest in diseases passing from one to another; 
such is weakness cf the eyes, and pestilential diseases. 

This thing hath an admirable property, for it doth not 
only render humane bodies harmless from corruption, but 
it defends also the bodies of plants from putrefaction. 

This thing is seldome found, and although sometime it 
be found, yet it cannot commodiously be had of all men. 
And instead of it the wise do use that medicine, which is 
in the bowels of the earth complete and prepared, and that 
which swims in the sea, and that which is in the square 
, Stone of the noble animal: so that every part may be free 
from the infection of another. 

But if that stone cannot be acquired, let other elements 
separated, divided and purified, be made use of. 


‘/ Now 


that the spices thereof may flow, { her well of living waters and streams of 
Lebanon, *** And here the fairest among women is wounded by the watch. 
men, and then her beloved departs. 


* Here our author allows a wholesome contagion as well as a morbid, and 
a sympathy in health as well as in sickness between creatures oft he same 


kind, which argues that. this help meet for anold man must be somewhat 
humane, 
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Now whet this thing is like to youth, that is, of tenipe- 
ate complexion, it hath good operations: If its temperature 
be better, it produceth better effects: Sometimes it is even. 
in the highest degree of its,perfection, and then it operates 
best; and then there is that property, whereof we have 
spoken before. 4 

This differs from other medicines and nutriments, which 
heat and moisten after a certain temperate manner, and are 
good for old men. For other medicines principally heat 
and moisten the body, and. secondarily they strengthen the 
native heat: But this doth principally strengthen the native 
heat, and after that* refreshes the body by moistning and 
heating it. For it reduces this heat in old men, who have 
it but weakly and deficient, to a certain stronger and more 
vehement power. 

If a+ plaister be made hereof and applied to the stomach, 
it will help very much; for it will refresh the stomach it 
self, and excite an appetite; it will very much recreate an - 
old man, and change him to a kind of youth; and will ~ 
make complexions by what means soever depraved or cor- 
rupted, better. 

Many wise men have spoken fia little of this en they 
have indeed laid down another thing like it, as Galen in 
his fifth book, Of simple medicines, and Johannes Damas- 

cenus in his Aphorisms. 

But it is to be observed, that{ Venus doth weaken and » 
diminish the power and virtue of this thing. 3 

_ And it is very likely that the son of the prince, in his 
second canon, Of the operations of simple medicines, spoke 
PGE 


sh 
Z 


* And Jet her cherish him. 


cA 


+ And let herlye in thy bosome, that my lord the king may get heats 


} But the king knew her not. 
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» of this thing, where he saith, that there is a certain medi- 
cine concealed by wise men lest the* incontinent should. 
‘offend their creator. 
There is such a heat in this thing, as is in young men of 
a sound complexion, and if I durst declare the properties 
of this heat, this most hidden secret should presently be 
revealed. | 
For this heat doth help the palsical, it restores and pre- 
serves the wasted strength of the native heat, causeth it to 
flourish in all the members, and gently revives the aged. 
In like manner, because of similitude, let the square 
stone of the noble animal, the mineral sun, and the matter 
which swims in the sea be made use of. These three 
things well prepared are assimilated to the naitve heat of a 


healthy man. | ee . 
Vor. IV. : KE The 


* This danger of incontinence is_anozher convincing argument, that our 
authors cataplasm is a virgin, the greatest temptation to that fault. . 

Now if the sin of eating the tree of knowledge of good and evil, were scrip. 
tural knowledge of a woman (as is some learned mens opinion) a spotless 
_ virginity may very likely do some good in protracting that evil day of man, 
which woman’s cortuption first brought upon him, 

Or admit, if our first parents had not eat the apple, (as most divines chow 
they really did) man might have been conceived without sin or brought forth 
without sorrow, this and all other acts being naturally performed according 
to the will of his creator, asthe sun goes round without sin; but that by the 
fall, will and pleasure is become sinful, and lust exorbitant, which before was 
as’pure uninnocent natural propensity, as for the stars to keep their courses: 
Even in nature this way corrupted, the remedy is highly rational. For in this 
case the virgin heat irritated and exalted by the contact of man thus old, 
exerts it self by its incubation on her bedfellow, when she fails of conception 
by him; and so acts that vigor outwardly in preserving her decaying species, 
which she would otherwise inwardly in procreation of it anew. And on the 
other side this’old dust and ashes may by his warm concubine have some 
sparks kindled in him, so as to keep the embers alive, that for want of fewel 
are not able to break out into a flame of lust, however willing, though in- 
sufficient to take green wood. But if the old man’s vital flame rae trembling 
and Jambent on himself, should proceed to emipate posterity, he manst only 
expect his own speedy extinction, 
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The ancient sages have also reported, that there is an- 
other kind of medicine, which is able to perform this, 
namely, * Wine artificially mixt and prepared, whereof 
there are five properties, as Galen saith: | 

Wine mixt with water, 1. Heats the whole body. 

2. As it were pierceth the members. ° 

3; Tempers the humours. 

4. Excites natural heat. 

5, Chears the heart ; which I think is to be imputed to 
the wine, not the water: Andit must be understood of that 
wine which is ¢ strong, and is found in Syria. ) 

Also royal Haly in his chapter, Of old age, where he 
discourses of drink, speaks thus, “If any one use it, accord 
“ ing to the measure, and at the time he ought, it will 
‘‘ strengthen the native heat, and diffuse it through the 
*¢ whole body; it will disperse cholerick humours, and 
‘© temper them by purging by sweat and urine; it will 
«© make a hard nature softer; and will moisten, when 
«6 through too violent labour dryness doth happen. - It 
“« begets chearfulness and joy, and mitigates melancholy.” 

It is said also, that the white and subtil should be drunk 
with a great deal of water, especially when the ripe age of 
man, and the time.of full growth is come. 

But sowre and old wines are to be avoided: If men be 
: of necessity forced to drink such wines, let them be dashed 
with sweet water and warm; and before they be drunk, 
let them stand mixt for six hours. 

For Isaac doth thus speak of strong wine mixt: “ Wine 
“ mixt doth cool hot bodies, moisten the dsy, make dry the 
«¢ moist, and produces contrary operations.” Whence the 

ancients 
* This is old mens milk, for there is no fitter vehicle to accelerate the 
heavy circulation of their blood, than generous wines. 


+ But what shall we say of rhenish, white and claret, which have an innate - 
watrish crudity, bestdes a worse mixture oftentimes at the vintners? 
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ancients ironed it to the great treacle, bec@use one ste see 
two contrary virtues latent in it. 

We would have all understood of strong wine mixt, 
- wherein are five properties, * colour, smell, taste, substance, 
age. : 
A man ought to drink that wine, which is yellowish. 

Haly affirms, that wine should be drunk, whose colour — 
inclines to redness. | 

Avicenna saith, red is most’ eligible, which is clear of 
substance, in taste neither bitter nor sweet, but pontick. 
But if it seem too vinous, it ought to be mixt with spring- 
water, where there is no extraneous vapor. 

Royal Haly saith, sai old and sowre wine should be 
avoided. 

Isaac thinks, that after a year is over, the goodness aad - 
strength of the wine doth begin. 

None almost do speak of the space of time, wherein this 
mixture should be made, except royal Haly, who seems to 
have spoken well in his foresaid canon, Of old wine: For 
_ unless wine remain for some time mixt, the wine by diges- 
_ tion in the stomach will be separated from the water. 

For the hot and fiery part ascends, and the earthy will 
remain in the bottom of the stomach, as appears by a glass- 
vessel full of red wine ; so that if water be poured upon it, 
and, the vessel closed, that no air can get in, you shall see 
the water sink to the bottom. 


at a’, But 


* These aes should be well considered -in our bees and ale, Whose 
cold clime refuseth the grape. And since fire is to them, what the sun is to 
the grape, we should take great care they be well boil’d, and allow them, 
time enough to ferment and ripen. But here I must take notice of a modern, 
ill custom of drinking brandy, which may very well serve medicinally upon 
extraordinary occasion; but the constant use of it must needs dry exceedingly 
the blood and inwards especially, and so turn mens bodies to dry old skeletons 
or by creating obstructions in the alimental pastages; cause dropsies and ssa 
hasten old age, or by death prevent it. 
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But this clashing of the wise about the colour and season 
of wine is not worth so great admiration, seeing that diver- 
sity of soils doth often cause it. 

For the virtue of plants is various according to the variety 
of places and provinces, as Haly saith upon Galen’s regi- 
ment, where he speaks of the correction of medicine. 

Aristotle, Of the secrets of secrets, affirms, That wine 
should be drunk by old men, and them that plentifully 
flow with phlegm; he thinks it hurtful for the young and 
hat. . 

Red wine encreases blood more than white, and is in 
some measure better than all wine, and more agreeable to 
mens complexions, such namely as grows on a soil inclosed 
between hills and dales, whose clusters are of a good sweet- 
ness and maturity, in a subtil and pure air, and which are 
not gathered before the force of their substance be rebated, 
their colour become golden, namely, a méan between red 
and yellow, their taste sharp, pungent and delectable, and 
before their substance be clear. 

When the wine shall be such, let a man drink as his ape 

and the nature of the season will permit. 
- For then it will preserve the stomach, strengthen the na- 
tural heat, help digestion, defend the body from corruption, 
earry the food to all parts, and concoct the food till it be 
turned mito very blood: It also cheers the heart, tinges the 
countenance with red, makes the tongue voluble, begets 
assurance, and promises much good and profit. 

If it be over much guzzled, it will on the contrary do a 
great deal of harm: 

For it will darken the understanding, ill affect tlre brain, 
xender the natural vigor languid, bring forgetfulness, weaken 
the joints, beget shaking of the limbs and bleareyedness, it ' 
will darken and make black the blood of the heart : whence 
fear, trembling, weakness of the genitals, and the destruc- 


tion and fuin of the seed do arise. 
And, 
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And, which is worse, it breeds the * leprosie, and so imi- 
iates the nature of the serpent, which taken immoderately, 
and not as physicians advise, is mortal : of which well pre- | 
pared, antidotes are made that cure diseases. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of things which repair the Faculties and Senses, and restore 
woe Strength of the Body. 


THAVE found some medicines in the books of the wise 
very profitable for restoring the senses and faculties of hu- 
mane nature, and one sauna dt which is of the+ serpen- 


tine kind. 
- But although there tic many kinds of serpents, yet three 
in a manner are agreeable to this microcosm. 


E3 - The 


* How often do tavern-hunters purchase their liquor with rubies in ther 
faces, which here and there drop off in a leprous scurf? A fit intimation they 
should be secluded man’s society, which they have abused; when their very 
lgoks do cry them unclean. 


+ As inthe former chapter woman, who was the mediatrix of sin and 
death between the serpent and man, was made use of to prevent death; so 
here the serpent himself, the arch-plotter of that death, is taken in his own 
snare, the decree of the almighty is executed upon him in the very literal 
sense, and though he can hurt man’s heel, yet he must lose his own head, and 
make one of the greatest antidotes against his own invenom’d spite and man’s 
death, which he so much designed. ‘Thus to his own cost hath the serpent 
perswaded us to taste of that tree of knowledge, by whose experience we 
have found how to resist the evil by the good that is in himself. And herein 
out author makes good, what in his second chapter he told us, That in what- 
soever thing the most high God hath put an admirable virtue and property, 
there he hath also placed hur fy 3 it were the guard of that very thing. 
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The full knowledge of one of which hath neither come 
to the Greeks nor to us; it is perfectly known only to the 
ZEthiepians: And this serpent is the * dragon. 

But the knowledge of the properties of the others hath 
arrived even at US. 

such is the serpent, which of Avicenna in his fourth 
and fifth canon is called a+ Viper and the other is the 


t snqke. 


Haly 


* The Ethiopian dragon according to Bellonius is thick about the belly, 
hath two feet, and as many wings whole like bat’s, and the tail of a serpent. 
They are so big, that without making use of their poison, they kill elephants» 
and all other beasts by mere force. Whence Lucan lib. 9. sings thus; 


Rumpitis ingentes amplexi verbere tauros, 
Nee tutus spatio est elephas, datis omnia letho, 
Nee vobis opus est ad noxia fata veneno. 


With mortal gripe you squeeze out huge bulls guts, 
To th’ elephant’s bulk no fence is, death you bring 
To all; for death you have no need of sting. j 


} The viper is a serpent about an inch thick, and two cubits, but generally 
less in length, parti-coloured and yellowish, he bears his neck uptight, and 
crawls with the rest of his body : He leaps when he bites. ‘The male accord- 
ing to the ancients hath only two teeth, and the female four; therefore Ni- 
cander saith i in Thewiacis, 


w e- & vy oe 
Fs nev omie xvvddovle Ove yeece rexpecelgovlact 
, é 
"Tay sgeuryoeesvor, wAcoves Oe Tol obley Exe duns. 


With dog-teeth two man’s skin male vipers gore 
Diffusing poison, females bite with more. 


Bet Baldus Angelus saith, the male-viper hath four teeth, only at certain 
times he casts two of them, which made the ancients think he had but two. 
Eut ifa man will be at the trouble to anatomize vipers, he shall find they 
have twelve teeth, six on cither side in the upper jaw ; and twenty two, eleven 
on cither side, in the nether jaw, in all thirty four, which they use in eating ; 
besides the dog-tceth before mentioned, with bladders wherein they contain 

3 their 
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Haly and Avicenna write of vipers, saying, that vipers 
~ are serpents having flat heads and not broad, their necks are 
little and slender, their tail short, in their going they make 
a hissing and a noise. 

A man must hunt them between the* latter end of spring 
and begining of summer. They which are of the better 
~ sort are yellow, and among the yellow the females. They 
are distinguished, in that the males have only one tooth, 
the females several, : : 

But care must be had lest asps be chosen, such as are 
white, living in fish-ponds, on banks of rivers and watry 
_ places; for such use te do harm, and cause thirst. 

But let those be taken, which are slow of motion, living 
in places far remote from moisture, and if possible to be 
effected, they should dye as they are taken, and let four 
inches be cut off the head and tail, let the guts be taken 
out, let them be washt very clean with water and salt, and 
let them be boiled again and again in water and salt, till the 
flesh may easily be pulled and separated from the bones, 

E 4 them 


their poison, which once voided gathers again after the manner of excremen- 

titious humors: And with these teeth only they fight and poison. The twale 
hath a narrower and sharper head, thicker neck and smaller body than the 
female. “ His tail grows smaller by degrees as in other serpents ; hers is small 
at once. He hath also rougher scales at his tail, which in his anger he ruffles 
as 2 cock doth his feathers. ~ Ic is observable, that the female-vipers first con- 
ceive eggs all of one colour like fish: rows, and then bring them forth young 
vipers, whereas other serpents first lay eges, and afterwards hatch them. But 
the female’s biting off the male-viper’s head in coition, and the young ones eat- 
ing themselves out of the old viper’s belly, are both mere fables. 


+ The Jand-snake is a harmless creature: For if he bite he inflicts no ve- 
nom, but the bare wound. But the bite of a water snake is exceeding 
dangerous. 


* 'They should not be taken presently, as they come out of ther winter- 
quarters; but when they are well fed; yet before they are with yaung. 
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then let them be beaten in a mortar, let the flesh be anoint. 
ed with the oil of balm, and dryed in the shade. 

Aman must take heed, that the sun-beams do not fall 
upon the flesh before it be dried, nor afterwards ; For the 
sun by his power doth spoil the flesh of its virtue, so that 
it* expells no poison received either by bite, or m any 
drink. 

Avicenna hath reported such things in his fifth canon. 
Also in his chapter, Of the leprosie, he commends moun- 
tain vipers and white, and ordereth that the head and tail 
be cut off both at once. | 

In like manner royal Haly in his last discourse of his 
practice advises that those be had which live in houses and 
salt waters, and young ones, in which is a ted colour in- 
elining to brownness, whose heads are flat. 

Also in his chapter, Of the leprosy, he saith, that a 
certain quantity of their trochisces may be taken with 
Artian wine; And Avicenna saith with red wine: But Arri- 
an wine is red. As for the aa enough is said 
already. 

The + property of the viper, as Haly saith in his second 
discotirse of his practice, ig to purge the inner parts from 

superfluities, 


® Flence it is evident of what moment the true prepardtion of medicine is. 


+ ‘Treacle, the most serviceable medicine in common use, sufficiently shows 
the virtue of the viper, which is the basis of that famous composition. Nay, 
treacle alone, or some mixture with it, isthe mountebanks sheet-anchor to save 
their wrack in the Stygian lake: For these fellows must, to please the people, 
either poison their guts upon the stage as often as they break their fasts, or 
they must keep two lents in one year. I find treacle in the description of 
Otvietan’s secret, a noted illiterate mountebank in Rome, who promised others 
immunity from poison by his efectuary, but at last died himself of poison, 

“These cheats are well set out by the father of the poets, 


Non enim sunt t2 scientia aut arte divini, 
ed superstitiost vates, impudentesy ; payin}, | 
. But 
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superfluities, and to bring out the venomous humour io the 
skin, and to get it out hy sweat, or lice, of excoriation, to 
heal the venomous bites of animals; and Galen saith in that 
exposition, that there ig not a medicine better than this for 
strengthening the inner parts, and clearing the body of bad 
humouts. | 

But it is also necessary, that some othet medicine be 
artificially mixt with it, which may in like manner over, 
come the poison, such as Cassia lignec, Zedoaria, citron 
rind. 

After the same manner Avicenna speaks of the serpent 
in his second canon; but he does not express whether he 
would be understood of the viper, snake, or dragon ; his 
words are to this purpose; ** The flesh of the serpent, when 
prepared, forceth all the humours to depart to and pene- 
trate the skin, and properly when a man is purged; it also* 
prolongs life, maintains the faculties of the body and pre. 
serves the sense and youth; it hath a great power of drying, 
yet but gently of heating: But it hath an admirable virtue 
against the + leprosy: It hinders the approach and increase 
of the kings evil, it cures the griefs of the nerves, it shar- 


pens 


Aut inertes, aut insani, aut quibus egestas tmperat : 


Qui sibi semitam non sapiunt, alteri monstrant via. 
For the sake of English empiricks, thus: 


In science or in arts divines they’re none, 

But superstitious bards, who charms do boast, 
Lazy, or mad, or under want they groan: 
They’d be your guide’ that never that way crost : 


* The reason of this may be drawn from that similitude, our author men- 
tioned in his second chapter, which by physicians since his time is called sig- 
nature. For as the serpent renews hrs youth by casting his skin yearly ; so in 
medicine he produceth the like renovation. 


+ And so from his spots we may guess him good dgainst the leprosie. 


4 
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pens the sight:”? for Avicenna festifi’s thig in his fourth 
~ canon, Of the disposition of the visive faculty ; :also the use 
of it preserves health. 

But the Latins, as it appears to me, speak of the snake. 
“For they say, it is good for the dropsical and them that are 
troubled with the spleen, and them that have any defect in 
-their sight; also that it is useful to recruit all the faculties, 
and that it brings aid and assistance towards the curing and _ 
removing acute distempers. | 

The son of the prince Abohaly, in his canon, Of the le- . 
prosie, saith, that a man ought to cease from the use of this 
flesh, when he is troubled with a mist before his eyes, or 
an inflammation of his belly. 

‘Haly affirms that this flesh is not to be given, but vishowes 
' diseases come from the ill nature of the humors; and that 
“jt is not to be used, except it be mixt with styptick spices, 
that have a property against those diseases, and the mixture 
must as of so long continuance, as tillit be fermented, other- 
wise * it will be nothing worth. ? | 

The quantity of the Scatetidl spices in my judgment —— 
ought to be such, namely, One part of the flesh, and seven 
of the aromatick spices. This holds true if the place be 
not hot, nor the complexion high. 

But if the place be cold and the complexion chill, there 
ought to be one part flesh ; and ten of the aromatick spices. 

And, as some think, these are the things which ought to 
be mixt with it, cloves, nutmeg, mace, citron rind, zedoary 
and a little musk. : 

Some have judged this flesh should not be taken, but 
when the sun ascends. Perchance the thing was made of 
this serpent, which was given to a certain lady in Germany. 

. 

* Here he illustrates what he said before in chap. HW. That * out of the 


* serpent, hellebore and gold, no man can fetch any noble or sublime opera- 
“ tion, unless he be wise, skilful, and have of a long time experienced them.” 


< 
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in our days. For it happened that there were two sisters, 

both fair, one of which moved with eavy gave the other 

poison to drink, so that her hair and nails came off, and she 
endured wonderful mikery : After she had taken this medi- 
cine, she looked like a girl of twenty, although she were 

much older; her hair that before was black turn’d flaxeny 

_ and an equal complexion of white and red did succeed. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Things that excite the Anmal Facay, ais Mens 
, Bodies, and quicken motion. 


ALL * wise men, that have yet treated of the regiment of 
health, constantly affirm, that the aged, and men well grown 
in years, presently after they are risen from sleep, should 
be anointed with oil; So royal Haly in - fifth treatise, 
Of the regiment of old men. 

__ For such anointing excites the animal faculty, and with 
eit all the rest; for all other faculties depend of and proceed 
from. 


* We find in holy writ, before Hippocrates lived, wine was man’s igward, 

_ and oil his outward analeptick: And unction was used by him, and by the 
sons of art for many ages after him: Only the wisdom of our age knows scarce 
any use of it, except contra pruriium, and pruritum wenereumt. An erroneous 
neglect undoubtedly. Nothing can be more apt for our author’s purpose ; 
since old mens natural heat, as a weakned garrison, slights the out-works, and 
fairly retires to the fort of the heart, till supplies come from without. Now 
unction is an evacuation to the outer parts of the body, because it heats, atte- 
nuates and melts those useless humours, that are discharged to and lodged in 
ehe habit of the body; and then of themselves they dissipate amd evaporate ; 
And so there is way made for the vital flame to play from the heart. But if 
the unction be hot, it not only softens the out parts, but its virtue reachcth 
the very inward humours, and so heats, attenuates, and disperses them. 
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from that as Avicenna saith in his first canon, Of the 


faculties. : 
But with what things this stints should be made, 
physicians do very much vary. i 


For the son of the prince Abohaly in his chapter, Of 
oils, affirms, that all kinds of oil refresh the body, and help 
its motion: But if all do this, it cannot otherwise chuse, 
but that oné sort must be better than another. 

Haly in his treatise, Of the regiment of old men, thinks 
that old men should be anointed with the oil of squill, and 
with the oil of violets mixt with the oil of eta: and 
with the oil of dil. 

But Aristotle affirms in his beck, Of the secrets of se~ 
crets, that anointing ought to be made with sweet smelling 
ointments in the morning, at convenient seasons, that is, in 
autumn, and winter with ointments made of myrrhe, and 
with the juice of an herb which is called a biite; in sum. 
mer and spring time wnguento erasino (made with sanders ) 
enilegis, and the juice of engbleticz: And he affirms this in 
his canon, Of baths. 

I shall say nothing of the making of ointments, but that 
sheeps suet may be mixt with every ointment. — | 

Campanus Germanicus, who lived a long time ago, saith, 
_ the wise men of India after sacrification did lay on this very 
thing with oil of balm. 

_ The son of the prince, in his canon, Of weariness, where 
he speaks of balm, saith, it ought to be fortified with wax 
,or pitch, that it may long retain its virtue and operation. 

And thus we see one oil Sasha more strongly on old 
men than another. 


- 


CHAP.’ 


CHAP. age 


of things that cause Clearness, Cleanness and Ruddiness of 
Skiny and that take away Wrinkles. 

ALL things that * move the blood and spirits to the ‘skin, 

adorn and clothe the skin with beauty, cleanness and ruddi- 

mess ; and this thing is promoted by whatsoever doth gently 

cleanse the skin, rendring it thinner, and making it clean 

from those things that stick dead on its surface. | 

And in performing this, care must be had of three things, 
namely, of cold, too much heat, and the wind. 

Now blood is moved to the skin three ways; namely, by 
breeding of good and subtil blood, » BY its purity, and by ex- 
‘pansion. 

Things that breed good blood are those of good j cs ; 
amongst which, according to Pliny, is subtil and sweet 
smelling wine; as Isaac speaks of bread well baked and 
leavened, and also all manner of meats so they be but of 
good digestion. For digestion is the true fountain of good 
blood and humour. So doth Avicenna aflirm of these 
things. Those things also breed good humour, that are 
boiled + covered without water, and dry roasted. 


Ia. 


“* Jn this chapter here is a vosmetica tationalis, backt with true philosophick- 
reason, not projected upon the fucus of a barren notion ; where, as in a curi- 
‘ous picture, we may with admiration view the dashes of a master’s hand, and 
then sit down and consider, "Fhat only a good philosopher can make a skilful 
physician. 


+ This may be done two ways according to Riverius. The first is this, 
Fake your meat, seasoned according to your mind, and cut into long slips, put 
it into a well glazed earthen pot, close covered and luted with /uium sapientia ; 
s¢t it in an oven, hot as it is when you draw your bread, let it stand, and it 
will with the heat diysolve into liquor. But this some may ceteem baking. 

The 
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In like manner that drink is necessary, which moves the 
blood from the inner parts to the outer, such as * broth of 
pulse, wine, milk, mede, and the like; drunk ona fasting 
stomach. And several have had experieace of these things, 
as Avicenna saith in his fourth canon. 

Haly in the end of his first discourse of his practice saith, 
that drinking of wine and daily eating of wholesome flesh 
makes a good and fair colour, 

And things that dry the blood are these, trifera saracenica 
made up with myrobalans; and the ancients affirmed that 
cassia fistula could do the same. f 

Pearl prepared doth make the blood of the heart clear 
and fine, as Isaac saith in his degrees. 

; Things 

‘The second way is this, and it is properly boiling: Take your meat pre- 
pared as before, put it in a glazed pot, in the middle whereof let there stand a 
wooden grafe, or one of any other matter ; lay your meat upon it, so that the 
bottom of the pot may be empty; close the pot with its cover, well luted with 
paste of meal and water well kneaded. Set it in balneo warie boiling for five 
hours. You will have a limpid liquor at the bottom. ‘Two or three spoon- 
fuls of such a preparation taken twice or thrice a day is reckoned a great re- 
storative. 


~ 


* We read in Daniel, how pulse and water made the four children fairer 
in countenance and fatter in flesh than they that fared on the royal provision. 
Now Daniel having so good skill in the learning of thé Chaldeans, as to be. 
set over all the wise men of Babylon, who were a sort of men that by their 
skill in natural things could do wonders; I no more question that by the same 
skill he knew, pulse would nourish well, and give’a good colour, than that he 
understood by books the number of the. years of the captivity of his people. 
My reas@p is, He that would not cut the king’s meat, nor drink of his wine, 
lest he should be defiled by offering part thereof on an altar, if by; or by cast- 
ing a little into the fire, where there was no altar, which was a propitiatory 
grace to some heathen deity ; this man sure would never have allowed him- . 
self the enquiry into the wisdom and learning of the Chaldees, had such learn- 
ing been either sinful or useless: And it could never‘be more serviceable than 
in this case. Neither do I think pease-pottage a contemptible dish among 
the Jews, since it made their father Jacob an elder brother. Besides, had not — 
pulse been a driver out, that great physician Avicenna would not hawe made 
so much use thereof in the small pox and measles, 


\ 
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Things that disperse and spread abroad the blood are 
many ; and this is done two ways; 
The first is, either by taking things 1 in at the mouth, such : 


4s are pepper, ginger, cloves, saffron properly boiled in 


wine, otherwise it tingeth the blood; as also if two drachms 
of hyssop and one drachm of saffron be drunk with sugar. 


And aman may eat herbs, such as radish, leeks, onions, 


he eat not often of them, as also * garlick well prepared. 
Or, if the soul be + stirred by certain operations, actions, 
and motions ; of which sort are wrath, joy, mirth, { anger, 
and what ever provokes laughter, as also instrumental mu~ 
sick, and songs, to converse with company which discourse 
facetiously, to look on precious vessels, the heavens and 


stars, to be clothed with variety of garments, to be delight- 


ed with games, to obtain victory over ones enemies, to ar- 


gue with ones most dear and beloved friends, as Aristotle 


saith in his epistle to Alexander. 
For a chearful mind brings power and vigor, makes a 
man rejoice, stirs up nature and helps her in her actions, as. 


Rasy 


* By Galen garlick is called plow-man’s treacle. . 


+ A merry heart makes a chearful countenance, and the circulation of the 
blood is so symmetrous to the revolution of man’s thoughts, that men skill’d 


-3n prudentials have reckoned wultum esse animi indicem, and ever took more 


notice of an accidental glance in a passion, than of the most perswasive com- 
posed elequence.. Anger glows asa red and lowring aurora, joy bespreads 


the scene with a serene hesperial crinfeon. So Catiline for all his fair shews 


in words to the senate, yet discovered that treason in his very face (as ae 
torians describe him) which his heart was then contriving. 


} Choler is by some reekoned the salt of the microcosm, which helps to keep 
the flood of humors from putrefaction : And this as well as the macrocosmick © 
ecean, unless sometimes it have its gstvs, wiil be liable to putretaction, But 
this and all other passions must be confin’d within their banks, lest men be 
transported to their ruin: For though grief once turn’d a queen to marble; 


~ yet sudden and excessive joy hath often inscribed an epitaph upon it ; Thus te 


some men hath extess of happiness prov’d as much of misery: 
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Rasy saith to Almansor in his canen, Of the cogitation of 
the mind. 

But secondly, The things which being aoplicd outwardly 
effect this with abstersion and action, are lotions and unc- 
tions. And in these things the way of their abstersiveness 
is unlike ; for some things effect this more roughly, others 
‘more finely. There are oimtments which take away and 
uncover the old skin, and cause the Spirits to penetrate as 
far as the skin. 

Causes that infect the skin are many. 

Either inward, such as are the humors algihcs the 
blood, as is manifest in the jaundice. For they exert very 
dangerous operations in the inner paris. ‘This infection 
may be taken away by those remedies, which are found 
among the wise in their proper chapters. 

Or outward, as wind, heat, cold. For these things some- 
time make the skin black, foul and wrinkled ; but how the 
cuticle is defended from these inconveniences, and after 
they are come, — they may be removed, the wise do 
teach. 

Avicenna of things making the colour beautiful saith, 
The skin may be well kept from the sun, cold and 
wind, if it be smeared with the white of an egg and water 
of gum; or if some such thick thing be steeped in water, 
and mixt with an equal quantity of the white of an egg, 
and if the skin be smeared with it, these harms are remov- 
ed, which were impressed from these causes. So Haly 
speaks in his canon, Of beauty. 

Take of the flower of beans, pease, vetches, lupines, 
sweet almonds blanched, dragant, mastich, grind all these 
together, sierce them finely, blend them with milk, make 2 
sweet cataplasm of them, let it be on a day and a night, 
wash then with the water of boiled bran, and so use it till 
the skin be reduced to its natura quality and disposition. 

3 bet Bu 
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But if corrugation happen in the skin from these causes, 
det this ointment be made, which Avicenna in his cannon, 
Of oil, appoints, which is very available in driving away 

and curing the aforesaid ails. 

Take a litile lily root prepared, oil of bitter almonds, 
honey and a little propolis, let them be melted together. 

And some have said that oil of balm with oil of bays 
doth most easily take away and wipe off this wrinkling of 
the skin, 


\ 
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Of the usefulness of this Epistle, Of the Regiment of Old Men, 
and of things that belp the outward Senses, as also the Ima- 
gination, Reason and Memory, and of the es sectvae of 
certain Medicines. 


LET us see what the regiment of this epistle doth add te 
the regiment of old men laid down by the wise, in escaping 
the accidents of old age, and how much it helps men, while 
- it recounts the meats and things of good juice, which are of 
use to old men and those that are stricken in years: Which 
thing indeed the regiments of other men do not fully per~ 
form. 

This epistle therefore shews, by what* meats the natu- 
ral moisture may be restored. 

Then, how it may be. made more} sincere ee itis 
restored, 

Thirdly, by what means thet accidents of old age, which 
come on apace,.may commodiously be hindred, 

Vou. IV. “y Kaas R it 

* Chap. VII, + Chap. VII. i Chap. X, 
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It also shows how a* foreign humour and unnatural, that 
is the fountain and cause of these evils, may be purged and 
wasted. 

It likewise opens a way whereby the} senses of man by 
being recreated with the virtues of things may be repaired, 
how thet natural heat being spent and shaken by. some 
outward causes may be restored, and how ||. white hairs 
shed, and new ones come in their room. = 

Sixthly, it shews medicines, whereby the J animal vir- 
tue, as it were dying and weary, may be excited, motion 
doitcient may be renewed, the ** skin deformed with wrin- 
kles and other ways, may be made fair. 

_ Seventhly, It shows how the three ++ instruments of the 
senses do operate, and are governed, in every man, lest by 
reason of them, any fault should fall upon the soul, and if 
it should fall, how it may be removed. : 

And ‘it teacheth many other things, which i been 
treated of in their proper chapters. , vi 

But the things which are laid down by us in this epistle, 
differ very much from the a laid down By: the an- 
cients. Mee 

First, because the ancients regiment ‘of ieingi defends 
mens bodies from hastening to their end besides the course 
of nature: But our regiment lays open by what way old 
men and the well strisken in years, may easily be freed and. 
defended from the accidents of old age, which are wont 
to happen, not only to old men, but even to those that are 
young. ° ; . ; 

Again, their regiment shows how healthy bodies may be 
kept so that they may not be disaffected: But ours teacheth 


* Chap. IX. + Chap. XII sf Chap, XIL | Chap. XI. 
4 Chap. XIV. ** Chap. XV. tt Chap. Ill, V, VL and the 
latter part of this chapter. 
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to take away those accidents, which do come before their 
time, and to retard these, which use to come at their prope 
season. 


Thirdly, their regiment is as  itwere the beginning: Ours © 


asthe end. For the things which they have taught, are as 


it were the means to know and use those things, which. 


are here expressed. 


Therefore let us now discourse ‘of ie regiment of the » 


old and aged, that we may see what is added by us to the 


labours and studies of the ancients. , | 

The sum of the universal regiment is this, as Avicenna 
saith, namely, that such men use that which heats and 
moistens, as also nourishing things, and quick of digestion, 
and baths, and much sleep, and long lying in bed, and 
provocation of urine, and expulsion of phlegm from the 
stomach and guts. To the end that kindliness of nature 
may endure, chafing with oil in a moderate quantity and 
quality is very good for men of decrepit age, and for those 
that are growing old. But let them ride and walk mo- 
derately, as their strength will endure. They ought daily 
to smell to sweet smelling spices, especially to the mode- 
rately hot. After sleep, let them anoint themselves with 
oil, as is said in the chapter, Of things that ba the 
body. | 
But they must use the six lind of (non-natural) things 
according to the equable and temperate way of physicians, 
as Aristotle saith, that a physician ought in the regiment 
of old men to consider the six kinds of causes, which are 
wont necessarily to alter the body. But above all, he must 
take into his consideration meat and drink, and the eva- 
_ cuation of what is superfluous, and all the, four humours: 
and secondarily the other kinds of causes. And this. is 
what Aristotle saith in his book published at the request 
of king Alexander the great. 

Edi eerie abs And 


= 
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And the difference which Rasy puts between the regi- 
ment of the elderly and the aged, is this, namely, that the 
bodies of the elderly are to be considered more with eva= 
cuating medicines, and to be preserved, that they come not 
to evil; and they must abate of their labour and thoughtful- 
ness, that the strength of their body may last a long time. 
And that they who are arrived at old age, avoid labour and 
thoughtfulness, and change, unless on great and-urgent 
necessity: They must be nourished with food having a 
pleasant taste, and easy to be digested: They should also 
often use baths, and sleep much: They should-affect the » 
head and face with odoriferous things, and use suffumiga- 

tions: Let them also exercise things, which are full of di- 
version and delight. Let them drink temperate and subtil 
wine, and clear, and which hath a moderate mixture of 
water. How every one of these things may be done and 
brought into, act, will hereafter appear. . 

Royal Haly saith, that old men ought to use an air like 
the humour of the spring, because their nature is cold and 
dry: Whence it is necessary that they use a custome of 
heating and moistening, and that they live in warm places, 
but avoid such as are cold and moist, for that they hasten 
old age, as I ‘have said before, where I treated of meats, 
which bring the accidents of old age. 

Old mens meat ought io be of good juice, hot and moist, 
that they may quickly and easily be digested, and descend. 
from the stomach; their bread should be well * made, and 

well 


* Besides the well leavening of Bread or raising it with yeast, it must be 
made of the best of grain, which -is wheat. The flower should have a little 
bran: for if it be very fine, it breeds a viscid humor; but the bran hinders it 
from being obstructive (as in destilling of gummous and resinous bodies, we 
add sand or pieces of brick to keep them from clotting.) . The bread must be 

baked in an oven, with a moderate heat: for what is baked on a gridiron, or 
before the fire, because of the inequality of heat, is one part dough, another 
| 3 part 
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well leavened ; their flesh should be that of * pullets, + kids 


; sucking calves, || ota geese, FJ lambs, ** partridge, 
pheasants, 


part burnt, and never well soaked. It must be knodden with water, not milk 
as some bakers do, to make their coarse. bread look white: for milk makes 
it exceeding obstructive. It must Bot be stale ; the newer the better, so it be 
cold from the oven. 

* Tt is the opinion of physicians, that chickens are a proper food both for 
sick and well people, nor can a more harmless meat be eaten. They breed . 
blood neither too thick nor too thin. They are very good for the valetudi- 
nary, the idle, and persons who use little exercise. 

+ Kids should not be very young, for then their flesh is over moist ; nor 
too old, for then they savour of the goat: but about two months old. Juvenal 
‘describes them well in Satyr. 11. 


De Tiburtino venict pinguissimus agro 
Hedulus, et toto grege mollior, inscius herbe, 
Necdum ausus virgas humilis mordere salicti ; 
Qui plus babet lactis quam sanguinis. 


A fat little kid, 
The softest of the herd ; near Tibur ’t was 
Bred in rich grounds, yet neither eat the grass, 
= Nor brouz’d upon the willow’s humble wood, 
But more participates of milk than blood. 


} Veal (if it be very young) is clammy and mucous. ‘Therefore the elder 
the calf is (so it suck) the firmer and sweeter the veal will be. 


| Young geese, when they have only a downy coat in spring time, are a 
wholesome dish : for then their flesh is not hard, but something fat and tender; 
and seems to melt in ones mouth, 


§ Lamb must be elder than kid, and not killed before they be weaned; for 
milk makes their flesh more moist and mucous. They must graze on dry 
pasture, where hot herbs grow, and then they are a wholsome food. 


** Partridge, if it be kept a day or two, is very tender and brittle, afforde 
good blood, and is easy of concoction: ‘The younger the better. 


F 3 
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* pheasants, small birds, except F sparrows. Let them 
avoid all gross meats, difficultly yielding to digestion; as 
ist beef, || goat, and such like. For if they accustom 
themselves to these meats, dropsies will breed in them, 
stoppages in the liver, and in like manner obstructions in 
the spleen, and stones in the kidneys and bladder. And if 
they should happen at any time to eat. of these things, let 
some medicine be taken afterwards, as diacyminuni well 
made up, and things of like nature which help digestion. 
Also they must beware of those birds, which afford 
unwholesome food and bad juices. Things that are sharp 
and breeding cheler are also to be avoided, as mustard, gar~ 
lick and onions; and all things that breed phlegm, as ** 


mushroms 


* Pheasant is much of the hen’s nature, but is more grateful to the palate,. 
easy of concoction, and affords good blood. Great cooks of eld used, for the 
greater delicacy, to boil them in the steam of hot water. So saith S$. Hierome 
in epist. 33, to Oceanus, Non, ut phasidis aves, lentis vaporibus coguat, gui ad essa 
perveniant, et superficiem carnis non dissolvant, artifici temperamento ; Not to boik 
pheasants in gentle steams, which by an artificial temperament may reach the 
bones, and not break the surface of the flesh, 


+ The sparrow is a very salacious bird ; for which reason Sappho the poetess: _ 
feigned Venus (that light goddess) her chariot to be drawn by sparrows. And 
they are reckoned by‘all physicians, to excite lust extremely :, Wherefore the 
Mauritanian physicians, whom our author much follows, forbad sparrows alk 
men’s tables; especially then should old men abstain from such incentives. 


“4 Beef powdered, and a year old, is good to cleanse the stomach of phlegm, 

eaten in a small quantity; it makes a good salt bit for great drinkers, especially 

if hanged and dryed in the smoak. But frequent eating of it any way pro- 
duceth melancholy. 


\| The ancients thought that goats were always sick of a fever, because of 
the hot and rank smell, which continually exhales from them: Therefore their 
flesh could not be wholesome. But it is very certain, they grow fat upon 
hellebore, hemlock and such noxious herbs; so no wonder, if they afford but 
bad nutriment. 


** Several upon cating of mushromes have fallen into colick pains ,epilepsie 
and appoplexy ; For they yield a cold, thick and (as some think) a poisonous 
, . juice: 
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mnushroms; and all things that breed melancholy, as pulse 
and cheese, and worts; and what are easily corrupted on 
the stomach, as* mulberries, + melons, { cucumbers. But 
of fruits let them take figs, grapes and raisins, with nuts 
and almonds. But old ‘men must be fed twice a day, and 
the weaker by little and little: For the natural heat being 
weak already cannot bear a great heap of meats and too 
greedy gormandizing. Let their dinner be at the third hour 
of the day, and let their meat be of good juice and ame 
ing good humors, as all physicians agree. - 

Avicenna affirms, that old men must eat dry figs boiled 
with honey and water. 


And 


juice. They have been very infamous for the death of Claudius the emperor: 
but most men think the fault lay there in Agrippina’s dressing; for Nero in 
his merry humor used to call them Bpdwa rav.0ecv, meat for the gods; amongst 
whom his predecessor was canonized for one. Pliny thinks them dangerous: 
For if a nail or any rusty iron, or a rotten rag be near where they grow, the 
mushromes turn all their juice to poison ; as also they do, if a serpent have his 
hole near them, or if any venomous creature breathe upon them or cous them, 
And many have been strangled by them. 


* Mulberries are reckoned among the fructus dpa: or fugaces, which, if 
they be eaten on a full or foul stomach, corrupt presently, and sometimes 
prove of a deleterious quality. 


+ Melons also are very corruptible, if taken unseasonably, and cause vomit- 
ing and looseness. Johannes Cuspinianus in the life of Frederick the third 
writes, how four emperors died of eating melons. 


+ And cucumbers are as bad: For it seems the immoderate use of cucum- 
bers and melons brought. so many patients to a French physician of Lyons, 
that he built him a stately house with this inscription in letters of gold. 


Les concombres, et les melons 
Mont fait bastir cette maison. 


Cucumbers cold did build this hall, 
Musk-melons crude did furnish al], 
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And Galen saith, that figs, if they be dry, are as it were 
the fountains of ill humours: Which is true of figs simply ; 
but if they be medically prepared, it is false. \ 

_ As to what concerns * baths, old men are to be bathed 
in sweet water, of a temperate heat, as royal Haly saith in 
his fourth canon. He likewise saith that old men and the 
decrepit are often to be washed in baths: that is once in a 
week, or in the space of ten days. For their strength will 
not bear more ; wherefore ‘in some it is sufficient, if this be 
‘done once ina month. When they go out of the bath, let 
them rest quiet for oe whole hour. Then let them 
take some meat hot and noist, easy to be digested, and 
which quickly passeth out of the stomach, as is bread well 
leavened and made, + fish that live in stony rivers, kids 
flesh, young geese, lamb. : 

Aristotle. in his book, Of the secrets of secrets, affirms, 
‘that they must not tarry long in the water, for that they are 
much overcome by the cold and moisture, lest the body re- 
ceive from the moisture of the bath. 

The anointing of old men ought to be sometime in the 
morning when they rise: And the oil ought to be cerasinum 
mixt with the oils of chamemel, violet and dill. 

Then they ought to use moderate exercise, lest there be 
any straitness or obstruction of the pores: Let them avoid 
too violent labour and exercise. 

They ought not to admit of diminution of blood, unless 
they be in great and imminent danger of life. Avicenna in 
his phlebotomy shews in what cases and for what causes 
old men are to be let blood, saying: In old age let every 

one 


* Here are good directions for the use of the bath and the London bahiee. 
+ Fish that lie and feed on a stony bottom, are of a soft and brittle sub- 


stance, and digest well ; Whereas they that live in mud, are fat and slimy, and 
hard of digestion, 
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sone as much as can be abstain from blood-letting, unless he 
be compact in ficure and solidity of muscles, and have large 
veins, and be indisposed with redness of eyes: Thisis to be 
considered in old men. 
But Johannes Damascenus* thinks otherwise in his 
‘aphorisms, speaking thus: Let every man in his youth 
breathe a vein four times a year. Thrice when his age is 
forty. When the fiftieth or sixtieth year of his age is 
come, it ought to be done once. And further, it is al- 
together to be omitted. He also saith, that after the forty- 
fifth year the cephalick vein, after sixty the median, after 
seventy-five the basilick is not to be cut. : 
Avicenna also saith, That they who, while they are in 
their youthful days, do often suffer bloodletting, after se- 
venty years their heat is turned into cold and dryness, and 
that especially, if they were of a cold nature. 
But now, in the name of the most high and great God, 
let us begin to treat about, and more diligently and acutely 


to discourse of those medicines, which the + wise have kept 


secret, 


* This man, i think, was too profuse of the vital liquor, for the reason 
‘following assigned by Avicenna ; and as superstitious in his choice of the veins, 
since learned Harvey hath found, the blood circulates. 


+ The learned bishop Wilkins in his Secret and Swift Messenger tells us, 
“The ancients did veil the secret of their religion and philosophy, counting 
‘it a prophane thing to prostitute the hidden matter of either, unto vulgar 
“ apprehension. For the gods and nature would not themselves have hidden 
so many things from us, if they had intended them for common understand+ 
ings, or that others should treat of them, after an easie and perspicuous 
way: Hence was it, that the learned men of former times were so generally 
Anclined, to involve all their learning in obscure and mysterious expressions, 
Thus did the Egyptian priests, the Pythagoreans, Platonicks, and almost all - 
‘© other sects and professions.” In which treatise that excellent person shows 
the various means the ancients used in their secret expressions. But above all 
men, the chymists have affected this mystick, cabalistical way of unfolding 
their arcana, which puzzles most.of their readers: So that had not gunpowder 
shown the effect of chymistry more frequently, than matter of fact hath con« 
dirmed the chrysopoietick arti; it would have sounded more incredible, that 4 


pound 
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secret, and which are most profitable for the old and men of 
ripe age. For whoever use these things, they a long time 
restrain the infirmities and accidents of old age. The use 
of these medicines is convenient, especially for * the rich. 
For the charge hinders, that the poor cannot easily obtain 
them. 

Now the use of the first medieite consumes all moisture 
that; is foreign, not natural, bred of ill concoction, and indi- 
sestion, and bad meats, wheresoever in the body it be, and 
especially in the recesses of the head and stomach: It con« 
sumes, I say, the phlegmatick and melancholick moisture, 
sharpens the senses, bridles anger, cherishes and strengthens 
the principal members, recovers the infirmities ae broken 
strength of old men. 

Take + of the medicine which grows in: the air four 
drachms, of the medicine whose mine is the plant of India 
two drachms, a little musk and saffron. ‘In a cold season 

} and.’ 


e 


pound or two of that chymical composition should equal, if not surpass, thun- 
der and lightning in expedition, noise and mischief, than that a grain or two * 
of the philosophick tincture could transmute one ounce of lead into an ounce 
of purest gold.. ‘Though it must be acknowledged, these hermetick sphynges 
have baffled a multitude of vulgar capacities to one Oedipus that hath as yet 
unriddled them. Now our author being a great master in chymistry, uses 
here a chymical abstruse sty!e ; not out of any envy to good aud learned meng. 
but out of fear lest the ignorant and unworthy should make bad use of.a more! 
free communication. 


* As they are chargeable medicines, and therefore only fit for the rich to 
take, so moreover they are very operative, and therefore not to be administred 
but with good advice, lest misapplied they produce effects contrary. to their 
excellent natures. With this precaution therefore we withdraw the veil, and 
' expose to open view the most curious workmanship of the gredtest artists 
which perhaps hath been before or since himself, 


+ Take of rosemary four pst of xyloaloes two drachms, a little musk 
and saflron,, 
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and complexion hot spices may be added, as cloves and* 
amber. But in a hot season and complexion you may add © 
two drachms of violets. Then make it into an electuary 
prepared with syrup of violets; or reduce it into powder, 
and the weight of sugar equal to all the ee aforesaid is 
to be added. | 

This medicine may be used in meat or after meat, as 
the old man pleaseth. Any one may use this powder i in 
summer and winter; both in a hot and a cold complexion 
as well as country, with the medicine which is} cast out of 
the sea ; without violets, if it be put im-strong wine; so that 
‘its virtue may be dissolved, and that being dissolved, it be 
drunk with a mixture of most pure spring water. For the 
water takes way the dryness of the aforesaid things, and re- 
calls the virtue of the said medicine to heat and moisture, 
and makes it temperate. 
But several among the ancients do not agree in the com- 
position of this medicine: For some put in the medicine 
whose mine is the plant of India, and that which is cast out 
of the sea, leaving out the violets and seeds of ae and. 
porcellane. : 

But others say, You must take of. that medicine which 
lives in the air four drachms, and of that whose mine is the 
plant of India, two drachms, and of violets one drachm, and 
a little saffron and musk, to these reduced to powder they 
add the weight of sugar equal to all the rest. And thus 
ordered this is to be taken in wine in a hot season by old 
men troubled with superfluous heat. But they sea, that 


it 


* By amber here our author intends amber-gryse: For he calls it ambra and 
not succinum (which is solid amber) besides, succinum was never reckoned 4 
spice, as amber is here. And though both ambra and succinum be great re« 
storers of the animal spirits, yet the former is more efficacious. 


+ Amber gryse, 4 bituminous body found floating on the sea 
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it was to be taken without the violets in a cold season arid 
by a phlegmatick old man. 

The second * medicine is that which disperseth and 
purgeth all the humours by an insensible and ocult way, 
namely, choler by sweat, phlegm -by lice, melancholy by 
excoriation and scabs, when it is prepared and taken, as we 
said before, according to the directions of physicians. 

Take some cloves, nutmeg, zedoary, galangale, citron= 
tind, vipers flesh, and a little musk; mix them with wine, 
and make them up into rolls and trochiscs. . 

If you would strengthen the senses and all the parts, add 
the weight of xyloaleos of India equal to all the rest. If 
you would drive out phlegm and melancholy, add of that 
medicine which lives in the air an equal quantity to all the 
rest. If you desire to remove any disease, add spices, which 
are enemies to that disease, and let the bulk of them be as 
' great as of ail the rest: And you may add other things, 
which may easily drive away such diseases; as sage 1s a- 
gainst softness of the nerves, spikenard to provoke womens 
terms, to help the obstruction of the gall and liver cinna~ 
mon, for the tympany cardamome: for men troubled with 
the epilepsie, sciatica, phrensie, and long coughing, pepper 
is good: for it dries the breast and lungs flowing with gross 
humours : Or 3 

Take of vipers flesh, zedoary, citron-rind, galangale, 
cloves and a little musk, and mix them with wine, then 
make trochiscs. 

And when there shall be occasion, you that are old, take 
hereof one part, and twenty parts of some spice hot in the 
first degree, such as is spikenard; of some hot in the se- 
cond degree, fifteen parts, and one part of trochiscs of 
nutmegs. This dissolves the swelling of the liver and 


spleen, and refreshes them. 
There 


. See chap. XIf. 
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_ There is another medicine for old men, which hinders 
putrefaction, helps the natural moisture, that it does not so 
easily waste and dissolve ; makes the blood of the heart 
more pure and thin; repels the leprosy and trembling of 
the heart; makes men of courage bold and free; purgeth 
and casts out that abundance of phlegm that ee the 
native heat: and it ought to be such. 

Take * of the medicine which is ‘hid in the hhowitds of 
the earth, artificially + prepared, so that it may easily be 
powdered, four drachms ;. of that which lies hid in the sea, 
two drachms; of the medicine whose mine is the heart of 
the long living animal, one drachm; grind all these very 
finely together, so that they may easily be blown away 
and dispersed with the force of the wind; then a little saf- 

‘fron and musk must be added. Moreover, those spices 
ate to be added, which are odoriferous and cordial, that 
the medicine may be reduced to a temper ; respect being 
had to the season, age, and complexion. 

Let old men take this medicine greedily, in some such 
liquor as, being digested, may easily pass to the very heart 
and inner parts, and go through the capillary veins. Seve- 
ral take this medicine with some savory meat, when hun- 
ger is come upon them: others drink it in the morning, 
mixt with pomegranate-wine; others, in an electuary, fast-_ 
ing: Others take it in a rear egg, when they rise in the 
morning. Fer you mast know, that those liquors are the 
best vehicles for any medicines that are most agreeable to 
@ man’s nature, . | 


But 


* Take of gold artificially prepared, so that it may easily be powdered, 
four drachmis, of coral two drachms, of the boné of a stag’s heart one drachna. 


+ Here is meant gold calcined or bezoardicum solare, many processes 
whereof are in chymical authors, | 
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_ But the simple * medicine, which restores and sirength- | 
ens the native heat, when wasted and weakened, is that 
which is. lkened to the complexion of a healthy young | 
man. 
Whence, in chaslitiet: it 3 is made manifest, that mirth, — 
singing, looking on human beauty and comeliness, SP1CeS, : 
- electuaries, warm water bathings, some things lying in the 
bowels of the earth, others lying hid among the waves of | 
the sea, some living in the air, others taken from the no- 
ble animal, well tempered and prepared, and many more — 
such things, are remedies whereby the accidents of age in — 
young men, the infirmities of old age in old men, the weak- _ 
nesses and diseases of decrepit age in very old age, may be | 
restrained, kemanted, and driven away. 


Besides.the above work, Friar Bacon is said to have : 
written the following treatises, connected with the same ins | 
quiries; namely, 

De Prolongatione Vitex, He. Le 
De universali Recimine Senum. lib. 2. 

« Antidotarium Vite humane. lib. 1. and 
De Somno et Vigilia.-But they are not considered to 
be of equal value with the tract above printed, which gives 
2 sufficient idea of the notions entertained b y this intelligent 
Friar, on the subjects of health and longevity. 


NUMBER II. 


* See chap. XIE 
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LORD BACON. 


THIS. great Author, who, for splendor of genius can 
hardly find an equal in any age or country, among his other 
important inquiries, fortunately paid particular attention to 
the subjects of health and longevity, and, besides a variety 
of occasional hints, and even a short essay on “+ the Reg arnet 

“of Health” > Wrote a treatise of considerable length, express- 
ly regarding them, entitled, in English, *« The History, na-— 
<< tural and experimental, of Life and Death; or, Of the 
4 ‘. Prolongation of Life? 

_ This valuable work was originally written in Latin. A 
translation of it was printed by an anonymous author; but 
it was so defective in many res} pects, that Lord Bacon? ae 
friend, Dr. Rawley, who wrote an account of his life,. Teo 
solved to have it translated anew by a more diligent and 
more able pen. Asthis improved translation is hardly now 
to be met with, I consider it to be a fortunate circumstance, | 
that i it has been in my power to rescue it, perhaps, from obli- 
vion ; at least, to give it a better chance of being preserved. 


For though the original work i in Latin might easily be pros 
cured, yet Lord Bacon was so abstruse and peculiar in his 
expressions, that they were not always intelligible to the 
generality of readers, even though they had a competent 
knowledge of the Latin. Doctor Rawley, however, knew 
his meaning perfectly, and the translation of that work in- 
to English, executed under his direction, and with his as- 
sistance, must be a valuable addition to the library of the 


ee psapHlee and the physician. 


This 
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This valuable Work had the following age’ Dedica- | 
tion ‘prefixed to it. 


TO THE 


‘PRESENT AGE, AND POSTERITY, 


GREETING. 


ALTHOUGH we had ranked the history of life and — 
death, as the last amongst our SIX. monthly designations, 
yet we have thought fit, in respect of the prime use there- — 
of, (in which the least loss of time ought to be esteemed — 
precious), to invert that order, and to send it forth in the 
second place. For we have hope, and wish, that it may 
conduce to a common good, and that the nobler sort of 
physicians will advance their thoughts, and not employ — 
their time wholly in the sordidness of cures, neither be | 
honoured for necessity only; but that they will become — 
co-adjutors and instruments of the Divine Omnipotence 
and Clemency, in prolonging and renewing the life of 
‘man; especially, seeing we prescribe it to be done by safe, 
and convenient, and civil ways, though hitherto unas 
a for though we Christians do continually aspire — 
and pant after the Land of Promise ; yet it will be a token ~ 
of God’s favour towards us, in our journeyings through © 
this world’s wilderness, to have our shoes and garments, — 
(I mean, those of our frail bodies), little worn or im- — 
paired, : 


-FR. ST. ALBAN. 
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THE 


HISTORY OF LIFE AND DEATH: 


The Preface. 


IT is an ancient saying and complaint, That life is short, 
and art long. Wherefore it behoveth us, who make it our 
chiefest aim to perfect arts, to take upon us the considera» 
tion of prolonging man’s life, God, the Author of all truth 
and life, prospering our endeavours. For though the life _ 
of man be nothing else but a masse and accumulation of 
sins and sorrows, and they that look for an eternal life 
set but light by a temporary one; yet the continuation of 
works of charity ought not to be contemned, even by us 
Christians. Besides, the beloved disciple of our Lord 
survived the other disciples, and many of the fathers of the 
church, especially of the holy monks and hermits, were 
long lived; which shews, that this blessing of long life, so 
often promised in the old law, hadless abatement after our 
Saviour’s days than other earthly blessings had. But 0 
esteem this, as the chiefest good, we are but too prone. 
_Oniy the inquiry is difficult, how to attain the same ; and 
so much the rather, because it is corrupted with false opi- 
nions aid vain reports. For both those things which the 


vulgar. physicians talk of, radical moisture and natural 
heat, are but mere fictions; and the immoderate praises of 
chemical medicines first puff up with vain hopes, and then 
‘fail their admirers, | ? 
And as for that death which is caused by suffocation, 
putrefaction, and several diseases, we speak not now; for 
Wor. 1V. ee ae Bg that 
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that pertains to an history of physic; but only of that 


death which comes by a total decay of the body, and the 

inconcoction of old age.. Nevertheless, the last act of death, 

and the. very éxtinguishine of life itself, which may so 

many ways be wrought, cutwardly and inwardly, which 

notwithstanding have, as it were, one common porch, be- 

foreit comes to the point of death, will be pertinent to be 

inquired of in this treatise: but we reserye that for the last. 
place. : 

That which may be repaired by degrees, without. a total 
waste of the first stock, is potentially eternal, as the Vestal . 
fire. Therefore, when physicians and philosophers saw 
that living creatures were nourished, and their bodies re- 
paired; but that this did last only for a time; and after- 
ward-came old age, and in the end dissolution ; they sought 
death in somewhat which could not properly be repaired ; 
—supposing a radical moisture, incapable of solid repara- 
tion, and which, from the first infancy, received a spurious 
addition, but no true reparation; whereby it grew daily 
worse and worse, and, in the end, brought the bad to none 
at all. This conceit of theirs was both ignorant and vain ; 

“for all things in living creatures are in their youth repaired 
entirely ; nay, they are, for a time, increased in quantity, 
bstered in quality ; so that the matter of reparation might 
be eternal, if the manner of reparation did not fail. But 
this is the’ truth of it :—There is, in the déclining of age, 
an unequal reparation ; some.parts are repaired easily, o- 
thers with difficulty,. and to their loss; so as, from, that 
time, the bodies of men begin to endure the torment of 
Mezentius; that the living die in the embraces of the dead ; 
and the parts easily reparable, through their conjunction 
with the parts hardly reparable, do decay. For the spirits, 
blood, flesh, and fat, are, even after the decline of years, 
easily repaired; but the drier and more porous parts, 
(as the membranes, all the tunicles, the sinews, arteries, 

veins, 
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veins, bones, cartilages ; most of the bowels; in a word, 
almost all the organical parts), are hardly reparable, and 
to their loss. Now. these hardly reparable parts, when 
_they come to do their office of repairing the others which 
are easily reparable, finding themselves deprived of their 
wonted ability and strength, cease to perform any longer 
their proper functions. By which means it comes to pass, 
that, in process of time, the whole tends to dissolution ; 
and even those very parts, which, in their own nature, ard 
with much ease reparable ; yet, through the decay of the 
organs of reparation, can no more receive reparation; but 
decline, and, in the end, utterly fail. And the cause of 
the termination of life is this; for that the spirits, like a 
gentle flame continually preying upon bodies, conspiring 
with the outward air, which is ever sucking and drying of 
them, do, in time, destroy the whole fabric of the body, 
as also the particular engines and organs thereof, and make 
them unable for the work of reparation. These are the 
irue ways of natural death, well and faithfully to be re- 
volved in our minds; for he that knows not the ways of 
nature, how can he succour her, or turn her about? 

Therefore the inquisition ought-to be two-fold: the one, 
touching the consumption or depredation of the body of 
man; the other, touching the reparation and renovatiolile 
the same ; to the end that the former may, as much as is 
possible, be forbidden and restrained, and the latter com- 
forted. The former of these pertains especially to the spi- 
rits and outward air, by which the depredation and waste 
is committed ; the latter, to the whole race of alimentation 
or nourishment, whereby the renovation or restitution is 
made. And as for the former part, touching consumption, 
this hath many things common with bodies inanimate, or 
without life. For such things as the native spirit, (which 
‘is in all tangible bodies, whether living, or without life), 
and the ambient or external air, worketh upon bodies in- 
G2 animate; 
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anixtiate; the same it attempteth upon animate or living 
bodies; although the vital spirit superadded, doth partly 
break and bridle those operations, — —partly exalt and ai- 
vance them wonderfully. For it is most manifest, that in- 
animate bodies, most of them, will endure a long timé 
without atly reparation; but bodies animate, without food 
and reparation, suddenly fall, and are extinguished, as the 
fire is. So, then, our inquisition shall be double ; first, 
we will consider the body of man as inanimate, and not 
tepaired by nourishment; secondly, as animate, and re 
paired by nourishment. Thus having prefaced these peice 
we come now to the topic places of inquisition. 


The partic cular Topick Places; or, Articles of Lic baie 
touching Life and Death. 


1. FIRST, inquire of nature durable, and not durable, in bo- 
dies inanimate, or withont life ; as also in vegetables; >ut 
that, not in a large or just treatise; but as in a brief or 


summary only. 
« Also inquire diligently of desiccation, arefaction, and 


consumption of bodies inanimate, and of vegetables; and 
of the ways and processés by which iliey are done: and 
further, of inhibiting and delaying of desiccation, arefac- _ 
tion, and consumption, and of the éonservation of bodies 
im their proper state: and again, of the inteneration, emol- 
lition, and recovery of bodies to their former freshness, at 
ter they be once dried and withered. 

Neithe: need the inquisition touching these things to be 
full or exact; seeing they pertain rather to their proper 
title, of nature durable ; seeing, also, they are not princi« 
pals in this injuisition, but serve only to give light to the 
prolongation 
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prolongation and instauration of life in living creatures ; 
in which, as was said before, the same things come to 
pass, but in a peculiar manner. So, from the inquisition 
touching bodies inanimate and vegetables, let the inquisi- 
tion pass on to other living creatures, besides man. 

3. Inquire touching the length and shortness of life in 
living creatures, with the due circumstances which make 
most for their long or short lives. 

4. But because the duration of bodies is twofold; one, 
in identity, or the self same substance ; the other, by a 
renovation or reparation; whereof the former hath place 
only in bodies inanimate; the latter, in vegetables and liv- 
ing creatures ; and is perfected by alimentation or nourish~ 
ment; therefore, it will be fit to inquire of alimentation, 
and of the ways and progresses thereof; yet this, not ex- 
actly because it pertains properly to the titles of assimila~ 
tion and alimentation ; but, as the resi, in progress only. 

From the inguisition touching living creatures, and bo- 
dies repaired by nourishment, pass on to the inquisition 
touching man. And now, being come to the principal sub- 
ject of inquisition, the inquisition ought to be, in all points, 
more precise and accurate. 

5. Inquire touching the length and shortness of life. in 
men, aceording to the ages of the world, the several ‘te- 

_ gions, climates, and places of their nativity and habita, 
tion. We Neg tS: : | 

6. Inquire touching the length and shortness of life in 

men, according to their races and families, as if zt were a 
thing hereditary; also, according to their complexions, 
_ constitutions, and habits of body ; their statures; the man- 
ner and time of their growth; and the making and com- 
position of their members. 
‘7. Inquire touching the length and shortness of life in 
"man, according to the times of their nativity ; but so as 
| you omit, for the present, all astrological observations, and 
; G 3 | the 
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the figures of heaven «under which they were born ; only 
insist upon the vulgar and manifest observations ; as, whe- 
ther they were born in the seventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth 
month ; also, whether by night or by day, and in what 
month of the year. 

8. Inquire touching the tenget and shortness of' life in 
men, according to their fare, diet, government of their life, 
exercises, and the like. F or as for the air in which men 
live and make their abode, we account that proper to be 
inquired of in the above-said eee, touching the places of 
their habitation. 

9. Inquire touching the length and shortness of life in 
men, according to their studies, their several courses of life, 
the affections of the mind, and divers accidents befalling 
them. = ; “ 

10. Inquire, gpart, fouching those medicines — are 
thought to prolong life. | 

11. Inquire touching the signs and prognostics of long and 
short life; not those which betoken death at hand, for 
they belong to an history of physic ; ; but those which are 


seen and may be observed even in health, whether they be | 


physiognomical signs, or any other. 

Hitherto have been propounded inquisitions touching 
noth and shortness of life, besides the rules of art, and in 
a. confused manner; now we think to add some which 
shall be more art-like, and tending. to practice, under the 
name of intentions. Those intentions are generally three ; 5 
as for the particular distributions of them, .we. will pro- 
pound them when we come to the inquisition itself. The 
three general intentions are,—the forbidding of waste and 
consumption; the pertpeene of reparation ; and, the re- 
newing of oldness, - 


12. “rigulie touching those ings which conserve and 


exempt the body of man from arefaction and consumption ; 
Loh, at 
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. at least, which put off and protract the inclination there- 
unto. 

13 Inquire touching those things which pertain to the 
whole proceess of alimentation, by which the body of man 
is repaired, that it may be good, and with the best im. 
provement. 3 

14. Inquire touching those things which purge out the old 
matter, and supply with new ; as also, which do intenerate 
and moisten those parts which are already dried and hard- 
ened. me 

But because it will be hard to know ‘the ways of death, 
unless you search out and discover the seat, or house, or 
rather den of death, it will be convenient to make inqui- 
‘sition of this thing ; yet not of every kind of death, but of 
those deaths which are caused by want and indigence of 
nourishment, not by violence; for they are those deaths 
‘only which ‘pertain to.a decay of nature, and mete old 
age. 

15. Inquire touching the point of aie and the porches 
of death leading thereunto from all parts; so as that death 
be caused by a decay of nature, and not by violence. 

Lastly, because it is behoveful to know the character 
and form of old ave; which will then best be done, if 
you make a collection of all the differences, both in the 
‘state and functions of the body, betwixt youth and old 
age; that by them you may observe what it is that pro- 
duceth such manifold effects—let not this inquisiton be 


omitted. A: 
16. Inquire dilig cently touching the differences in the 


state of the body, and faculties of the mind, in youth and 
old age; and whether there be any that remain the same, 
without alteration or abatement, in old age, 


NATURE 
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NATURE DURABLE, AND NOT DURABLE. 


The History. 


1. METALS are of that long lasting, that men cannot trace 
the beginning'’s of them. And when they do decay, they 
decay through rust, not through perspiration into air... Yet 
gold decays neither way. 

2. Quicksilver, though it be an humid and fluid body, 


and easily made volatile by fire; yet, as far as we have 
observed, by age alone, without bis, it neither wasteth, nor 
gathereth rust. 

3. Stones, especially the harder sort of them, and many 
other fossils, are of long lasting ; and that, though they be 
exposed to the open air,—much more, if they be buried in 
the earth. Notwithstanding, stones gather a kind of nitre, 
which is to them instead of rust. Precious stones and crys~ 
ials, exceed metals in long lasting; but then they grow 
dimmer and less orient, if they be very old. 

4. It is observed, that stenes lying-towards the north, do 
sooner decay with age, than those that lie towards the 
south ; and that this appears manifestly in pyramids, and 
churches, and other ancient byildings : contrariwise in iron, 
that, exposed to the south, gathers rust sooner; and that 
to the north, later ; as may be seen in the iron bars of win- 
dows. And no marvel, seeing in all putrefaction, as rust 
is, moisture hastens dissolution ; in all sitaple arefaction, 
dryness. ss 

5. In vegetables, (we speak of such as are felled, not 
growing), the stocks, or bodies, of harder trees, and the 
timber made af them, last divers ages: but then there is 
difference in the bodies of trees. Some trees are, in a 
manner, spongy, as the elder, in which the pith, in the . 
gaidst, is soft, and the outward part harder; but in timber 

trees, 
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trees, as the oak, the inner part; which they call Heart of 
oak, lasteth longer. 

6. The leaves, and flowers, and stalks of plants are but 
of short lasting, but dissolve into dust, unless they putrity : 
_ the roots are more durable. _ 

7. The bones of living creatures last long; as we may 
see it, of men’s bones in ‘charnel houses ; ahd also last 
long ; so do teeth, as it is ’seen in ivorie; and the seahorse 

‘teeth. | 

+ 8. Hides, also, and skins, endure very long, as is evident 
in old parchment books: paper, likewise, will last many 
ages, though not so long as parchment. 

9. Such things as tae passed the fire last long, as glass 
and bricks : likewise, flesh and fruits that have passed the 
fire, last longer than raw: and that, act only because the 
baking in the fire forbids putrefaction ; but also, because 
the watry humour being drawn forth, the oily humour 
supports itself the longer. | 

10. Water, of all liquors, 1S acs drunk up by air; 
contrariwise, oul latest ; which we may see, not only in the 
liquors themselves, but in the lic uors mixed with other bo- 
dies; for paper wet with water, and so ¢ getting some degree 
of transparency, will soon aiter wax white, and lose the 
transparency again——the watry vapour exhaling ; but oiled 
paper will keep the transparency long, the oil not being 
apt to exhale ; and therefore they that counterfeit men’s 
hands will lay the oiled paper upon the writing they mean 
to counterfeit, and then assay to draw the oe 

11. Gums, ail of them, last very long; the like do wax 
and honey. ~ 

2. But the equal, or unequal use of | things conxduceth 
no less to long lasting, or short lasting, than the things 
themselves. For timber, and stoties, and other bodies, 
standing continually in the water, or continually in the air, 
last longer than if they were sometimes wet, sometimes 


dry. 
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dry.: And so stones contitue longer, if they be laid to- 
wards the same coast of heaven, in the building, that they 
lay in the mine. The same is of plants removed, if they 
be coasted just as they were before. 


Observations. 


1. Let this be laid for a foundation which is most sure, 
that there is, in every tangible body, a spirit, or body pneu- 
matical, enclosed and covered with the tangible parts; and 
that, from this spirit, is the beginning of all dissolution and 
consumption ; so that the antidote against them is the de- 
taining of this spirit. i 

2. This spirit is detained two waves either by a strait 
inclosure, as it were in a prison; or by a kind of free and 
voluntary detention. Again, this voluntary stay is per- 


suaded two- ways; either if the spirit itself be not too 


moveable or eager to depart, or if the external air impor- 


tune it not too much to come forth. So, then, two sorts of — 


substances are durable,—hard substance, and oily: hard 
substance binds in the spirit close ; oily, partly enticeth the 
spitit to stay, partly is of that nature, that it is not impor- 
tuned by air; for air is consubstantial to water, and flame 
to oil. And touching nature durable and not durable, in 
bodies inanimate, thus much. 


The History. 


13. Herbs of the colder sort die yearly, both in root and 
stalk’; as lettice, purslain ; also wheat, and all kind of 
corn. Yet there are some cold herbs which will last three 
or four years ; as the violet, strawberry, burnet, primrose, 
and sorrel. But borage and busioss, hide seem so alike, 
when they are alive, differ in their deaths ; for borage will 
last but one year, bugloss will last more. | 
| 14. But 
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. 14, But many hot herbs bear their age and years better; 
hyssop, thyme, savory, pot-marjoram, balm, wormwood, 
germander, sage, and the like. Fennel dies yearly in the 
stalk, buds again from the root. But pulse and sweet 
matjoram can better endure age than winter ; for being set 
in a very warm place, and well fenced, they - wil live more 
than one year. Ii is known, that a knot of hyssop, twice 
a-year shorn, hath continued forty years. 

15. Bushes and shrubs live threescore years, and some 
double as much. A vine may attain to threescore years, 
and continue fruitful: in the old age. Rosemary, well 
placed, will come also to threescore years. But white- 
thorn and ivy endure above an hundred years. As for the 
bramble, the age thereof is not certainly known ; because, 
bowing the head to the ground, it gets new roots, so as 

you cannot distinguish the old from the new. 
16. Amongst great trees, the longest livers are, the oak, 
the holm, the wild ash, the elm, the beech-tree, the ches. 
nut, the plane-tree, ficus ruminalis, the lote-tree, the wild- 
olive, the olive, the palm-tree, and the mulberry-trec ; 
‘of these, some have come to the age of eight hundred 
years, but the least of them do attain to two hundred, 
17. But trees odorate, or that have sweet woods, and 
trees résinous, last longer in their woods, or timber, than 
those above said, but they are not so. long lived, .as the 
cypress-tree, maple, pine, box, j juniper. The cedar, being 
borne out by the vastiess of his: body, lives well near as 
long as the former. 

18. The ash, fertile and forward in eiibtinas reacheth 
to an hundred years and somewhat better; which also the 
birch, maple, and service-tree, sometimes do; but the pop- 
lar, lime-tree, willow, and that which they call the syca- 
more, and walnut-tree, live not so long. 

19. The apple-tree, pear-tree, plum-tree, pomegranate. 
tree, citron-tree, medlar-tree; black cherry-tree, cherry- - 


3 | tree, 
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tree, may attain to fifty or sixty years, especially if they — 
be cleansed from the moss wherewith some of them are 
clothed. : 

20. Generally, greatness of wie in trees, if other things | 
be equal, hath some congryity with length of life; so hath 
hardness of substance; and trees bearing mast, or nuts, are 
-commonly longer livers than trees bearing fruit or berries ; 
likewise, trees putting forth their leaves late, and shedding — 
them late again, live longer than those that are early, either 
in leaves or fruit; the like is of wild trees in comparison 
of orchard trees; and lastly; in the same kind, trees that - 
bear a sour fruit out-live those that bear a sweet fruit. 


An Observation. 


3. Aristotle noted well the difference between plants and — 
living creatures, in respect of their nourishment and repa- 
ration; namely, that the bodies of living creatures are con~ 
- fined within certain bounds, and that after they be come to 
their full growth, they are continued and preserved: by 

nourishment, but they put forth nothing new, except hair 
and nails, which are counted for no better than excrements, 
so as the juice of living creatures must of necessity sooner — 
wax old; but in trees, which put forth yearly new boughs, — 
new shoots, new leaves, and new fruits, it comes to pass, 
that all these parts im trees are once a-year young and re~ 
newed: now it being so, that whatsoever is fresh and 
young draws the nourishment more lively and cheerfully 
to it, than that which is decayed and old, it happens with- 
all, that the stock and body of the tree, through which the 
sap passeth to the branches, is refreshed and cheered witha — 
more bountiful and vigorous nourishment in the passage, — 
_ than otherwise it would have been. And this appears no- ~ 
tably, (though Aristotle noted it not, néither hath he ex- — 
pressed 
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pressed these things so clearly and perspicuously ), in hedges, 
eopses, and pollards, when the plashing, shedding, or lop- 
ping, comforteth the old stem or stock, and maketh it more 
flourishing, and longer lived. 


Desiccation ; probibiting of Desiccation ; and Inteneré- 
: tion of that which is desiccated and dried. 


The History. 


i. FIRE and strong heats dry : some things, and melt o- 
thers : 


Limus ut hic durescit, et hac ut cera lipsescit, 
- Uno eodemque igne. 


How this clay is hardened, and how this wax is melted, 
With one and the same thing, fire: It drieth earth, stones, 
‘wood, cloth, and skins, and whatsoever is not liquefiable ; 
and it melteth metals, = gums, butter, tallow, and the 
like. 

2. Notwithstanding, even in those things which the fire 
melteth, if it be very vehement, and continueth, it doth at 
last dry them. For metal, in a strong fire, gold only ex. 
cepted, the volatile part being gone forth, will become less 
ponderous and more brittle; and those oily and fat sub. 
$tances, in the like fire, will burn up, “- be dried and 
parched. 

- 3. Aury especially open air, doth aes dry, but not 
melt, as highways, and the upper part of the earth, moist- 
ened with showers, are dried ; linen clothes washed, if they 
be hung out in the air, are likewise dried ; herbs, and 
leaves, and flowers, laid forth in the shade, are dried; but 

much 
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much more suddenly doeth the air this, if it be either en 


lightened with the sun-beams, so that they cause not putre- 
faction, or if the air be stirred, as whten the wind bloweth, 
or in rooms open on all sides. : 


4. Age, most of all, but yet slowest of all, drieth, as in — 


all bodies, which, if they be not prevented by putrefac- _ 


tion, are dried with age. But age is nothing of itself, be- 
ing only the measure.of time ; that which causeth the ef- 
fect, is the native spirit of bodies, which sucketh up the 


moisture of the body, and then, together with it, flieth ~ 


forth; and the air ambient, which multiplieth itself upon 


the native spirits and juices of the body, and preyeth upon — 


them. 
5. Cold, of all things, most’ properly drieth, for drying 


is hot caused but by contraction; now contraction is the 


proper work of cold; but because we men have heat ina — 


high degree, namely, that of fire, but cold in a very low 
degree, none other than that of winter, or perhaps of ice, 
or of snow, or of nitre ; therefore, the drying caused by 
cold is but weak, and easily resolved. Notwithstanding, 
we see the surface of the earth to be more dried by frost, 
or by March winds, than by the sun; seeing the same 
wind both licketh up the moisture, and affecteth with 
coldness. . 

6. Smoak is a drier, as in bacon and neats’ tongues, 
which are hanged up in chimneys; and perfumes of oli- 
banum, or lignum aloes, and the like, dry the basis and, 
cure catarrhs, : 

7. Salt, after some reasonable continuance, drieth, not 
only on the outside, but in the inside also; as in flesh and 
fish salted, which, if they have continued any long time, 
have a manifest hardness within. | 

8. Hot gums applied to the skin dry and wrinkle it, and 
some astringent waters also do the same. 


A, Spirit a 
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9, Spirit of strong wines imitateth the fire in drying, for 
it will both poach an egg put into it, and toast bread. . : 
10. Powders dry like sponges, by drinking up the mois- 
ture, as it is in sand thrown upon lines new written. Also 
smoothriess and politeness of bodies, which suffer not the 
vapour of moisture to go in by the pores, dry by accident, 
because it exposeth it to the air, as it is seen in precious 
stones, looking-classes, and blades of swords, upon which, 
-if you breathe, you shall see at first a little mist, but soon 
after it vanisheth like a cloud. And thus much for desic- 
ation or drying. - 
rll. They use at this day, in the east parts of Germany, 
_garners, in vaults under ground, wherein they keep wheat 
and other grains, laying a good quantity of straw both un- 
der the grains and about them, to save them from the dank- 
ness of the vault; by which device they keep their grains 
twenty or thirty years.- And this doth not only preserve 
them from fustiness, but (that which pertains more to the 
present inquisition) preserves them also, in that greenness, 
_that.they are fit and serviceable tomake bread. The same 
is reported to have been in use in Cappadocia, and Thrace, 
and some parts of Spain. 
12. The placing of garners on the tops of ili ants 
) ides towards the east and north, 1s very commodious. 
| Some also make two sollars, an upper and a lower; and 
the upper sollar hath an hole in it, through which the erain 
| continually descendeth, like sand in an hour-glass; and af- 
' tera few days they throw it up again. with shovels, that so 
it may be in continual motion. Now it is to be noted, that 
| this doth not. only prevent the fustiness, but iinet the 
greenness and slacketh the desiccation of it: the cause is 
that which we noted before, that the discharging of the 
watry humour, which is quickened by the motion and the 
winds, preserves the oily humour in his being, which o- 
| therwise would fly out, together with the watry humour, 
Also, 
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Aiso, in some mountains, where the air is very pure, dead 
earcases may be kept for a good. pao without any great 


decay. 


13. Fruits, as pomegranates, citrons, apples, pears, and — 


ihe like ; also flowers, as roses and lilies, may be kept a 
long time in earthen vessels close stopped. Howsoever, 
they are not free from the injuries of the outward air, 
which will affect them with his unequal temper through 


the sides of the vessel, as it is manifest in heat and cold; 


therefore it will be good to stop the mouths of the vessels 
carefully, and to bury them+within the earth; and it will 
be as good not to bury them in the earth, but to sink them 
in the water, so as the place be shady, as in wells, or cis- 
terns placed within doors; but those that be sunk in water, 
will do better in glass vessels than in earthen. 

14. Generally, those things which are kept in the earth, 
or in vaults under ground, or in the bottom of'a well, will 
preserve their freshness longer than those things which are 
kept above ground. 

15. They say it hath been observed, that in conservatories 


of snow, whether they were in mountains, in natural pits,or 


in wells made by art for that purpose, an apple, or ches- 
nut, or nut, by chance falling in, after many months, when 
_the snow hath melted, have been found in the snow as 


fresh and fair as if they had been boise = oe be~ | 


fore. 
16. Cede welt keep clusters of grapes in vinta 


which, though it makes them less pleasant to the taste, yet 


it preserves their moisture and freshness. Also, the harder 
sort of fruits my be kept long, not woah in meal, but also 
in saw-dust, and in heaps of corn. 

17. There is an opinion held, that bodies may be pre- 
served fresh in liquors of their own kind, as in their pro- 
per menstrua 5 3 as, to keep grapes in wine, olives in oil. 


18. Pomegranates 
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18. Pomegranates and quinces are kept long, being 
lightly dipt in sea water, or salt water, and soon after taken 
out again, and then dried in the open air, so-it-be in the 
shade. 

19. Bodies put in wine, oil, or the lees of oil, keep 
long 5 much more in honey or spirit of wine; but most of 
"all, as some say, in quicksilver. 5 

20. Fruits enclosed in wax, pitch, plaister, paste, or any 
the like case or covering, keep green very long. 

21. It is manifest, that flies, spiders, ants, or the like 
small creatures, falling by chance mto amber, or the gums 
of trees, and so finding a burial in them, do never after cor- 
runt or rot, although they be soft and tender bodies. 

22. Grapes are kept long by being hung up in bunches ;the 
same is of other fruits. For there is a twofold suemiies 
of this thing ; the one, that they are kept without pressing 
or bruising, which they must needs suffer if they were laid 
upon any hard substance; the other, that the air doth en- 
compass them on every side alike. 

23. It is observed, that putrefaction, no less than desic- 
cation, in vegetables, doth not begin in every part alike, 
but chieflly in that part where, being alive, it did attract 
nourishment. ‘Therefore, some advise to cover the stalks 
of apples, or other fruits, with wax or pitch. 

24. Great wicks of candles or lamps do sooner consall 
the tallow or oil, than lesser wicks; also, wicks of cotton, 
sooner than those of rush, or straw, or small twigs; and, 
in staves of torches, those of juniper or fir, sooner than 
those of ash; likewise, flame moved and fanned with the 
wind, sooner than that-which is still; and therefore can- 
dles set in a lanthorn will last longer than in the open air. 
There is a tradition, that lamps set in sepulchres will last 
“an incredible time. 

25. The nature, also, and preparation of the nourishment, 
onduceth no less to the lasting of lamps and candles, than 
Mot. IV. Ll the 
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the nature of the flame ; for wax will last longer than tal- 
low ; and tallow a little wet, longer than tallow dry ; and 
wax candles old made, longer than wax candles new made. 

26. Trees, if you stir the earth about their roots every. 
year, will continue less time ; 1f once in four, or perhaps 
in ten years, much longer ; also cutting off the suckers and 
young shoots, will make them live the longer ; but dung- 

- ing them, or laying of marle about their roots, or much 
watering them, adds to their fertility, but cuts off from 
their long lasting. And thus much touching the prohibit- 
“ing of desiccation or consumptien. 

The inteneration, or making tender of that which is 
dried, (which is the chief matter), affords but a small 
number of experiments; and therefore some few experi- 
ments which are found in living creatures, and also in man, 
shall be joined together. | 

27. Bands of willow, wherewith they use to bind trees, 
laid in water, grow more flexible; likewise, they put 
boughs of birch (the ends of them).in earthen pots filled 
with water, to keep them from withering; and bowls cleft 
with dryness, steeped in water, close again. 

28. Boots grown hard and obstinate with age, by greas- 
ing them before the fire with tallow, wax soft; or being © 
only held before the fire, get some softness ; iledders and 

_ parchments, hardened also, become tender with, warm wa- 
ter mixed with tallow, or any fat thing; but much the 
better if they be a little chafed. | 

29. Trees grown very old, that have stood long without 
any culture, by digging and opening the earth about the 
roots of them, seem to grow young again, and put forth 
young branches. 
' 80. Old draught oxen, worn out with labour, being | 
taken from the yoke and put into fresh pasture, will get 
young and tender flesh again ; insomuch, that they will eat 
as fresh and tender as a steer. 


31. A 
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31. Astrict emaciating diet of guaiacum, bisket, and the 
like, wherewith they use to cure the French pox, old ca- 
tarrhs, and some kinds of dropsies, doth first bring men to 
great poverty and leanness, by wasting the juices and hu- 
‘mours of the body, which, after they begin to be repaired 
again, seem manifestly more vigorous and young; nay, 
and we are of opinion, that emaciating diseases, afterwards 
well cured, have advanced many in the way of long 
life * 


\p 


Observations. 


1. Men see clearly, like owls iti the night, of their own 
‘notions ; but in experience, as in the day-light, they wink, 
and are but half-sighted. They speak much of ‘the ele- 
mentary quality of siccity, or dryness; and of things de- 
-siccating ; and of the natural periods of bodies, in which 
they are corrupted and consumed: but mean while, either 
‘in the beginnings, or middle passages, or last acts of desic- 
cation and consumption, they oper ve nothing that is of 
moment. 

2, Desiccation, or consumption, in the process. Sianecst, 
is finished by three actions, and all these, as was said be- 
fore, have their original from the native spirit of bodies. 

3. The first action is, the attenuation of the moisture in- 
' to spirit; the second is, the issuing forth, or flight of the 
spirit; the third is, the contraction of the grosser parts of 
the body, immediately after the spirit issued forth; and 
this last is that desiccation and induration which’ we chief- 
ly handle ; the former two consume only. 

4, Touching attenuation, the matter is manifest; for the 
spirit, which 1S enclosed in every tangible body, forgets 
not his nature; but whatsoever it meets withall in the bo- 
pg Oa. dy 


* This observation tends much to prove the folly of despairing in most ail- 
ments. Lditor. . 
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dy in which it is enclosed, that it can digest, and master, 
and turn into itself, that it plainly alters, and subdues, and 
multiplies itself upon it, and begets new spirit. And this 
is evicted by one proof, instead of many; for that those 
things which are thoroughly dried, are lessened in 
their weight, and become hollow, porous, and resounding 
from within. Now it is most certain, that the mward spi- 
rit of any thing confers nothing to the weight, but rather 
lightens it; and therefore it must needs be, that the same 
spirit hath turned into it the moisture and juice of the bo- 
dy which weighed before; by which means the weight is: 
lessened. And this is the first action, The attenuation of 
the moisture, and converting it into spirit. © 

5. The second action, which is the issuing forth, er flight 
of the spirit, is as manifest also. For that issuing forth, 
when it is in throngs, is apparent even to the sense; in va- 
pours, to the sight; 1n odours, to the smelling ; but if it~ 
issueth forth slowly, as when a thing is decayed by age, 
then it is not apparent to the sense, but the matter is the 
same. Again, where the composure of the body is either 
so strait, or so tenacious, that the spirit can find no pores, 
or passages by which to depart, then, in the striving to get 
out, it drives before it the grosser’ parts of the bedy, and 
protrudes them beyond the superficies, or surface of the bo-= 
dy; as it is in the rust of metals, and mould of all fat 


things. And this is the second action, The i issumg forth, -4 


or flight of the spirit. 

6. The third acticn is somewhat more obscure, but full 
as certain ; that is, The contraction of the grosser parts af- 
ter the spirit issued forth. And this appears, first, in that 
bodies, after the spirit issued: forth, do manifestly shrink, 
and fill a less room, as it is in the kernels of nuts, which, 
after they are dried, are too little for the shells; and in 
beams and planchers of houses, which at first lay close to- 
gether, but afftr they are dried, gape; and likewise. in | 

| howls, 
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bowls, which, through drought, grow full of crannies ; 
the parts of the bowl contracting themselves together, and | 
after contraction must needs be empty spaces. Sécondly, 
it appears by the wrinkles of bodies dried ; for the endea- 
vour of contracting itself is such, that by the contraction it 
brings the parts nearer together, and so lifts them up; for 
whatsoever is contracted on the sides, is lifted up in the 
midst, and this is to be seen in papers, and old parchments, 
and in the skins of living creatures, and in the coats of 
soft cheeses, all which, with age, gather wrinkles. Third- 
ly, this contraction shews itself most in those things which 
by heat are not only wrinkled, but ruffled, and plighted, 
and, as it were, rolled together; as it 1s in papers, and 
garchments, and leaves brought near the fire. Yor con- 
traction by age, which is more slow, commonly causeth 
wrinkles ; but contraction by. the fire, which is more speedy, 
causeth plighting. Now in most things where it comes not 
to wrinkling, or plighbting, there is simple contraction, and 
angustiation, or straieening, and induration or hardening, 
and desiccation, as was shewed inthe first places but if 
the issuing forth of the spirit, and absumption or waste of 
the moisture, be so great, that there is not left body suffi- 
cient to unite and contract itself, then, of necessity, con- 
traction must cease, and the body becomes putrid, and no- 
thing else but a little dust cleaving together, which, with a 
light touch, is dispersed, and falleth asunder, as it is in bo- 
dies that are rotten, and in paper burnt, and linen made in- 
to tinder, and carcases embalmed, after many ages. And. 
this is the third action, The contraction of the grosser parts, 
after the spirit issued forth. 

It is to be noted, that fire and heat dry only by accident ; 
for their proper work is, to attenuate and dilate the spirit 
and moisture; and then it follows by accident, that the o- 
ther parts should contract themselves, either for the flying 

His | gf 
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of vacuum alone, or for some other motion withal, ie ists 
of we now speak not. 

8. It is certain, that putrefaction takes his original from 
the native spirit, no less than arefaction, but it goeth on a 
far different way; for in putrefaction, the spirit is not sim- 
ply vapoured forth, but, being detained in part, works 
strange garboils ; and the grosser parts are not so much lo- 
cally contracted, as they re. themselves to parts of - 
the same nature. 


Sa 
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Length and Shortness of Life in Living Creatures. 


Lhe History, 


1. TOUCHING the length and shortness of life in living 
creatures, the information which may be had is but slen- 
der ; observation is negligent, and tradition fabulous: in 
tame creatures, their degenerate life corrapteth them; in 
wild creatures, their exposing to all weathers often inter- 
cepteth them. Neither do those things which may seem 
concomitants give any furtherance to this information,—the 
greatness of their bodies, their time of bearing in the womb, 
the number of their young ones, the time of their growth, 
and the rest, in regard that these things are intermixed, and 
sometimes they concur, sometimes they sever. 

Man’s age, as far as can be gathered by any certain nar- 
ration, doth exceed the age of all other living creatures, ex- 
cept it be of a very few only ; and the concomitants in him 
are very equally disposed,—his stature and proportion, 
large; his bearing in the womb, nine months; his fruit, 
commonly one at a birth; his puberty, at the age of four-_ 
feen years; his time of growing, till twenty. 

: 2 | 3 2. The 
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2. The elephant, by undoubted relation, exceeds the or- 
dinary race of man’s life ; but his bearing in the womb the 
space of ten years is fabulous; of two years, or, at least, 
above one, is certain. Now, his bulk is great; his time of — 
growth until the thirtieth year; his teeth exceeding hard; 
neither hath it been unobserved, that his blood is the coldest 
of all creatures; his age: hath sometimes reached to two 
hundred years. | 

3. Lions are accounted long livers, because many of. 
them have been found toothless ; a sign not so certain, for | 
that may be caused by their strong breath. 7 

4. The bear is a great sleeper, a dull beast, and given 
to ease, and yet not noted for long life; nay, he hath this 
sign of short life, that his bearing in the womb is but short, 


scarce full forty days. | 


5. The fox seems to be well disposed in many things 
for long life; he is well.skinned, feeds on flesh, lives in 
dens, and yet he is noted not to have that property: Cer- 
tainly, he is a kind of -dog, and that kind is but ert. 
lived. 

6. The camel is a long ale a lean creature and si- , 
newy ; so that he doth ordinarily attain to ie and some~_ 
times to an hundred years. 

4. The horse lives but to a moderate age, scarce to forty 
years ; his ordinary period is twenty years. But perhaps 
he is beholding for this shortness of his life to man; for 
we have now no horses of the suit, that live freely, and at 
pleasure, in good pastures. Notwithstanding, the horse 
grows till he be six years old, and is able for generation in 
his old age. Besides, the mare goeth longer with her 
young one than a woman, and brings forth two at a bur- 
then more rarely. The ass lives commonly to the hprasiy 


age; but the mule outlives them both. 


The hart is famous amongst men for long life, yet not 
upon any relation that 1s undoubted. They tell of a cer- 
7 H 4 | tain 
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tain hart. that was found with a collar about his neck, and 
that collar hidden with fat. The long life of the hart is 
the less credible, because he comes to his perfection at the 
fifth year;'and not long after, his horns, which he sheds 
and renews yearly, grow more narrow at the root, and less 
branched. 

9, The dog is but a short liver, he exceeds not the age © 
of twenty years; and for the most part lives not to fourteen 
years. A creature of the hottest’temper, and living in ex- 
tremes; for he is commonly either in vehement motion, or 
sleeping, Besides, the bitch bringeth forth many at a bur- 
then, and goeth nine weeks. 

10. The ox, likewise, for the greatness of his body and 
strength; is but a» short liver; about some sixteen years ; 
and the males live longer than the females ; notwithstand- 
ing, they bear usually but one at a burthen, and go nine 
months, A creature dull and fleshy, and soon fatted, and 
living only upon herby substances, without grain. 

11. The sheep seldom lives to ten years, though he be a 
creature of a moderate size, and excellently clad ; and, that 
which may seem a wonder, being a creature with so little 
. gall, yet he hath the most curled coat of any other ; for the 
hair of no creature is so much curled as wool is. The rams 

‘generate not before the third year, and continue able for 
‘generation until the eighth: the ewes bear young as long 
_ as they live. The sheep is a diseased creature, and rarely 
lives to his full age. 

12, The goat lives to the same age with the sheep, and 
is not much unlike in other things, though che be a crea~ 
ture more nimble, and of somewhat a firmer flesh, and so 
should be longer lived; but then he is mitch more lasci- 
vious, and that shortens his life. 

13. The sow lives to fifteen years, sometimes to twens~ 
3 ; and though it be a creature as the moistest flesh, yet 

that 
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that seems to make nothing to length of fe. Of the wild 
ee or sow, we have nothing certain. | | ; 

14. The cat’s age is betwixt. six and ten. years. A crea- 
ture nimble and full of spirit, whose seed, as Aclian re-) 
porteth, burneth the female ; whereupon, it is said, that the 
cat conceives with pain, and brings. ferth with ease. A 
creature ravenous in eating, rather swallowing. down his 


meat whole, than feeding. 


15. Hares and conies attain scarce to seven yeats; being 
hoth creatures generative, and with yeung ones ef several 
conceptions in their beliies. In this they are unlike, that 
the coney lives under, ground, and the hare above ground : 
and again, that the hare is of a more duskish flesh. 

_ 16. Birds, for the size of their. bodies, are much lesser, 
than beasts; for an eagle, or swan, is but a small thing in 
comparison of an ox, or horse ;. and so is an ostrich to an 
elephant. 

17. Birds are eile ‘cali coc for feathers, for 
warmth, and close sitting to the -body,; exceed wool and 
hair. 

SEB Birds, thotigh they hatch many young ones toge- 
ther, yet they bear them not all in. their bodies at once, 
but lay their eggs by turns ; whereby their fruit hath the 
more plentiful nourishment whilst it is in their bodies, 

19. Birds chéw little or nothing, but their meat is found 
whole in their crops; notwithstanding, they will break the 
shells of fruits, and pick out the kernels: they are thought 
to be of a very hot and strong concoction. 

20..The motion of birds in their flying is a mixed mo- 
tion, consisting of a moving of the limbs, and ef a kind 
of carriage, which is a most wholesome kind of exercise. 

21. Aristotle noted well, touching the generation of 


birds, but he transferred it ill to other living creatures, that: 


the seed of the male confers less to genération than the fe- 


male; but that it rather affords. activity than maiter; so 


that 
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that fruitful eggs, and unfruitful eggs, are hardly distin- 
guished. 

22. Birds, almost all of them, come to their full growth 
‘the first year, or a little after. It is true, that their fea- 
thers in some kinds, and their bills in others, shew their 
years; but for the growth of their bodies, it is not so. 

23. The eagle is accounted.a long liver, yet his years 
are not set down. And it 1s alleged as a sign of his long 
life, that he casts his bill, whereby he grows young again; - 
from whence comes that proverb, The old age of an eagle. 
Notwithstanding, perchance, the matter may be thus, that 
the renewing of the eagle doth not cast his bill, but the 
casting of his bill is the renewing of the eagle ; for after’ 
that his bill is grown to a great crookedness, the eagle feeds 
with much difficulty. 

24. Vultures also are affirmed to be Leite livers, insomuch 
that they extend their life well nigh to an hundred years. 
Kites, likewise, and so all birds that feed upon flesh, and 
birds of prey, live long. As for hawks, because they lead. 
a degenerate and servile life for, the delight of men, the 
term of their natural life is not certainly known; notwith- 
standing, amongst mewed hawks, some have been found to 
have lived thirty yeas And amongst wild hawks, forty. 
yearse 

25. The raven, likewise, is reported to Liée long, some- 
times to an hundred yearsy he feeds on.carrion, and flies 
not often, but rather is a sedentary and melancholy bird, 
and hath very black flesh. But the crow, like unto him 
in most things, except in greatness and voice, lives not al- 
together so long, and yet is reckoned amongst the long 
livers. | | 

The swan is certainly found to be a long Siskts and ex- 
ceeds not unfrequently an hundred years. He is a bird 
excellently plumed, a feeder upon fish, and is always car- 
ried, and that in running waters, . ; 

27... Lae 
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27. The goose also may pass amongst the long livers ; 
though his food be commonly grass, and such kind of - 
nourishment; especially the wild goose; whereupon, this 
proverb grew amongst the Germans, Magis senex quam 
anser nivalis; older than a wild goose. 

28. Storks must needs be long livers, if that be true 
which was anciently observed of them, that they never 
came to Thebes, because that city was often sacked. This 
if it were so, then either they must have the knowledge of » 
more ages than one, or else the old ones must tell their 
young the history. But there is nothing more frequent 
than fables. 
209. For fables do so abound touching the phenix, that 
‘the truth is utterly lost if any such bird there he. As for 
‘that which was so much admired, that she was ever seen 
abroad with a: great troop of birds about her, it is no such 
wonder; for the same is. usually seen about an owl flying 
in the day time, or a parrot let out of a cage. | 

30. The parrot hath been certainly known to have lived 
threescore years in England, how old soever he was before 
he was brought over. A bird eating almost all kind of 
meats, chewing his meat, and renewing his bill; likewise 
curst and mischievous, and of a black flesh. 

_ 31. The peacock lives twenty years; but he comes not 
forth with his Argus eyes before he be three years old: 
bird slow of pace, having whitish flesh. | 

32. The dunghill wise 4 is venercus, martial, and but of 
short life: a crank bird, having also white flesh. | 

33. The Indian cock, commonly called, the Turkey- 
cock, lives not much loager than the ‘dunghill-cock ; an 
angry bird, and hath exceeding white flesh. ~ 
34, The ring-doves are of the longest sort of livers; 
insomuch, that they attain sometimes to fifty 7 years of age: 
an airy bird, and both builds and sits on high. But doves 
and turtles are but short lived, not exceeding eight years. 
35. But 
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35. But pheasants and partridges may live to sixteei 
years: they are great breeders, but not so white of flesh as 
the ordinary pullet. 


36. The blackbird is reported to be, amongst the lesser 


Birds! one of the longest livers: an unhappy bird, and a 
good singer. 

37. The sparrow is noted to be of a very short life ; and 
itis imputed, in the males, to their lasciviousness. But 


the linnet; no bigger in body than the sparrow, hath been 


observed to have hved ‘twenty years. 
38. Of the ostrich, we have nothing certain: those that 


were kept here have been so unfortunate, that no long life 


appeared by them. Of the bird ibis, we find only, that he 
liveth long ; but his years are not recorded. 


39. The age of fishes is more uncertain than that of ter-_ 


restrial creatures; because, living under the: water, they 
are the less observed. Many of them breathe not; by 
which means their vital spirit is more closed in ; and there- 
fore, though they receive some refrigeration by their gills, 
yet that refrigeration is is not so continual, as when it is by 
breathing. * 

40. They are free from the desiccation and depredation 
of the air ambient, because they live in the water; yet 
there is no doubt, but the water ambient, and piercing, and 


received into the pores of their body, doth more ‘hurt to 


dong life, than the air deth. 

41. It is affirmed, too, that their blood is not warm. Some 
of them are great devourers, even of their own kind. Their 
flesh is softer, and more tender than that of terrestrial crea- 
tures. They grew exceedingly fat; insomuch, that an in- 
credible quantity of oil will be extracted out of one whale. 

42. Dolphins are reported to live about.thirty years ; of 
which thing a trial was taken in some of them, by cutting 
off their tails: they grow until ten years of age. 

43. That 
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43. That which they report of some fishes is strange, 
that, after a certain age, their bodies will waste,.and grow 
very slender; only their head and tail retaining their for- 
mer greatness. 

44. There were found in Cxsar’s fish-ponds, latapreys 
to have lived threescore years: they were grown so fami~ 
liar, with long use, that Crassus, the = solemnly la- 
mented one of them. 

45. The pike, amongst fishes living im fresh water, is 
found to last longest; sometimes to forty years. He is a 
ravener; of a flesh somewhat dry and firm. 

46. But the carp, bream, tench, eel, and the like, are not 
held to live above ten years. 

47. Salmons are quick of growth, short of life; so are 
frouts ; but the perch is slow of growth, long of life. 

48. Touching that monstrous bulk of the whale, or ork, 
how-long it is wielded by vital spirit, we have received 
nothing certain ; neither yet, touching the sea-calf, and sea- . 
hog, and other innumerable fishes. 

49. Crocodiles are reported to be exceeding long lived, 
‘-and are famous for the time of their growth ; for that they, 
‘amongst all other creatures, are thought to grow during 
their whole life. They are of those creatures that lay 
eggs; ravenous, cruel, and well-fenced against the waters. 
‘Touching the other kinds of shell-fish, we find nething cer- 
tain, how long they live. 


Observations. 


To find out a rule touching length and shortness of life 
in living creatures, is very difficult, by reason of the neg- 
‘figence of observations and ‘the intermixing of causes. 
few things wé will set down. ae 

1. There are more kinds of birds found to be long lived, 
than of beasts s as, the eagle, the vulture, the kite, the pe- 


lican, 
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_lican, the raven, the crow, the swan, the goose, the stork, 
the crane, the bird called the ibis, the parrot, the ring-dove, 


-with the rest; though they come to their full growth with- | 


in a year, and are less of body. Surely, their clothing is 
excellent good against the distemperatures of the weather ; 
and besides, living for the most part in the open air, they 
are like the inhabitants of pure mountains, which are long 
lived. Again, their motion, which, as we elsewhere said, 
is a mixt motion, compounded of a moving of their limbs, 
and of a carriage in the air, doth less weary and wear 
them, and is more wholesome. Neither do they suffer any 


compression, or want of nourishment in their mothers’ bel- 


lies, because the eggs are laid by turns; but the chiefest 
cause of all I take to be this, that birds are made more of 
the substance of the mother than of the father, whereby 
their spirit is not so eager and hot. 
2. It may be a position, that creatures which partake 
-more of the substance of their mother, than of their father, 
are longer lived, as birds are, which was said before. Al- 
so, that those which have a longer time of bearing in the 


womb, do partake more of the substance of the mother, © 


less of the father, and so are longer lived ; insomuch, that 


we are of opinion, that, even amongst men, (which we © 
have noted in some), those that resemble their mother most | 


_are longest lived ; and so are the children of old men be- 
gotten upon young wives, if the Satenesth be sound, not dis- 
eased. 

5. The first breeding of creatures 1s ever most material, 
either to their hurt or benefit. And therefore it stands 
with reason, that the lesser compression, and the more hi- 
beral alimentation of the young one in the womb, should 
confer much to long life. . Now this happens, when either 
the young ones are brought forth successively, as in birds; 
or when they are single births, as in creatures bearing but 


-@ne at a burthen. 
4. But 
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4. But long bearing in the womb makes for length of 
‘life three ways. First, for that the young one partakes 
-more of the substance of the mother, as hath been said. 
Secondly, that it comes forth more strong and able. Third- 
ly, that it undergoes the predatory force of the air later. | 
Besides, it shews that nature intendeth to finish her periods 
by larger circles. Now, though oxen and ‘sheep, which 
are borne in the womb about six months, are but short 
lived, that happens for other causes. 

5. Feeders upon grass and mere herbs are but short liv- 
ers; and creatures feeding upon flesh, or seeds, or fruits, 
long livers, as some birds are. As for harts, which are 
long lived, they take the one half of their meat, as men use 
to say, from above their heads. And the goose, besides 
grass, findeth something in the water and stubble to feed 
- upon. 

6. We suppose, that a good clothing of the body maketh 
much to long life; for it fenceth and armeth against the in- 
temperances of the air, which do wonderfully assail and 
decay the body ; which benefit birds especially have. Now 
_that sheep, which have so good fleeces, should be so short 
lived, that is to be imputed to diseases, whereof that crea. 
ture is full, and to the bare eating of grass. 

The seat of the spirits, without doubt, is principally the 
head; which, though it be usually understood of the ani- 
_ mal spirits only, yet this is all in all. Again, it is not to 
be doubted, but the spirits do most of all waste and prey 
upon the body ; ; so that when they are either in greater 
, plenty, or in greater inflammation and acrimony, there the 
life is much sieapenied: And therefore we conceive a great 
cause of long life in birds to be the smallness of their heads 
_ in comparison to their bodies; for even men which have 
very great heads, we suppose to be the shorter livers. 

8. We are of opinion, that carriage is, of all other mo- 
tions, the most helpful to long life, which we also noted 
before. 
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before. Now there are carried, water-fowls upon the wa~ 
ter, as swans; all birds in their flying, but with a strong 
endeavour of their limbs; and fishes, of sins length of 
whose life we have no certainty. 

9. Those creatures which are long before they come to_ 
their perfection (not speaking of growth of stature only, 
but of other steps to maturity, as man puts forth first his | 
teeth, next the signs of puberty, then his beard, and so for- 
ward) are long lived. For it shews that nature finisheth 
her periods by larger circles. 

10. Milder creatures are not long lived, as the sheep and 
dove; for choler is as the whetstone and spur to many 
functions in the body. 

11. Creatures whose flesh is more duskish, are longer — 
lived than those that have white flesh; for it sheweth that 
the juice of the body is more firm, me less er to dissi- 
sige 3 

- In every corruptible body, oxen, sividdeas much 
io ne conservation of the whole ; for a great fire is longer — 
in quenching ; a small portion of water is sooner evapo- 
rated ; the body of a tree withereth not so fast as a twig ; 
and therefore, generally, (I speak it of species, not of in- 
dividuals), creatures that are large'in body are longer lived — 
than those that are small, unless there be some other potent 
cause to hinder it. | : 


Alimentation, or Nourishment ; and the Way of Nour- 
! ishing. 
The History. 
_1. NOURISHMENT ought to be of an. inferior nature, 


and more simple substance, than the thing nourished. 
, Plants 
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Plants are nourished with the earth and water ; living crea- 
tures with plants; man with living creatures: there are al- 
so certain creatures feeding upon flesh; and man himself 
takes plants into a part of his nourishment: but man, and 
creatures feeding upon flesh, are scarcely nourished with 
planis alone. Perhaps, fruits, or grains, baked, or boiled, 
_ may, with long use, nourish them; but leaves of plants, or 
herbs, will not do it ; as the Order of the Foliatanes shewed 
by experience. 

2. Over great affinity or consubstantiality of the nour- 
ishment to the thing nourished, proveth not well; for crea- 
tures feeding upon herbs touch no flesh ; and of creatures 
feeding upon flesh, few of them eat theit own kind. As 
for men which are cannibals, they feed not ordinarily upon 
men’s flesh, but reserve it as a dainty, either to serve their 
revenge upon their enemies, or to satisfy their appetite at 
some times. So the ground is best sown with seed grow= 
ing elsewhere; and men do not use to graft or inoculate 
upon the same stock. 

3. By how much the more wins nourishment is better 
_ prepared, and approacheth nearer in likeriess to the thing 
nourished, by so much the moré are plants more fruitful, 
and living creatures in better liking and plight. For a 
young slip, or Cion, is not so well nourished if it be prick- 
ed into the ground, as if it be grafted into a stock agreeing 
with it in nature, and where it finds the nourishment al- 
ready digested and prepared; neither, as is reported, will 
the seed of an onion, or some such like, sown in the bare 
earth, bring forth so large a fruit; as if it be put into an- 
other onion, which is a néw kind of grafting, into the 
_ toot, or under ground. Again, it hath been found out late« 
ly, that a slip of a wild tree, as of an elm, oak, ash, or 
such like, grafted into a stock of the same kind, will bring 


forth larger leaves than those that grow without grafting : 
Vou. IV. i 


also, 
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also, men are not nourished so well with raw flesh, as with 
that which hath passed the fire. 

4, Living creatures are nourished by the mouth; plants 
by the root; young ones in the womb, by the navel ; birds, 
for a while, are nourished with the yolk in the egg, where- 
of some is found in their crops after they are hatched. | 

5. All nourishment moveth from the center to the cir- 
_cumference, or from the inward to the outward ; yet it is 
to be noted, that in trees and plants the nourishment passeth 
rather by the bark and outward parts, than by the pith and 
inward parts; for if the bark be peeled off, though but for 
a small breadth round, they live no more: and the blood 
in the-veins of living creatures doth no less nourish the flesh 
beneath it, than the flesh above it.- 

6. In all alimentation or nourishment there is a two-fold 
action, extrusion and attraction; whereof the former pro- 
ceeds from the inward function, the latter from the out- 
ward. 

7. Vegetables assimilate their nourishment simply, with- 
out excerning; for gums, and tears of trees, are rather ex- _ 
uberances; than excrements ; and knots, or knobs, are no- 
thing but diseases. But the substance of living creatures is 
more perceptible of the like ; ; and therefore it is conjoined 
with a kind of disdain, whereby it rejecteth the bad, and 
assimilateth the good. 

8. It is a strange thing of the stalks of fruits, that all 
the nourishment which produceth sometimes such great 
fruits, should be forced to. pass through so narrow necks ; 
for the fruit is never jored to the stock without some 
stalk. | 

9. It is to be noted, that the seeds of living creatures 
wili not be fruitful but when they are new shed; but the 
seeds of plants will be fruitful a long time after they are. 
gathered. Yet the slips, ‘or cions of trees will not grow, 

os unless 
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unless they be grafted green; neither will the roots keep 
long fresh, unless they be covered with earth. 

10. In living creatures there are degrees of nourishment, 
according to their age; in the womb, the young one is 
nourished with the mother’s blood; when it is new born, 
with milk ; afterward, with meats and drinks; and in old 
age, the most nourishing and savoury nieats please best. 

11. Above all, it maketh to the present inquisition, to 
inquire diligently and attentively, whether a man may not 
receive nourishment from without, at least, some other 
way beside the mouth? We know, that baths of milk are 
used in somé hectic fevers, and when the body is brought 
extreme low ; and physicians do prescribe nourishing clys.. 
ters. This matter should be well studied ; for if nourish. 
went may be made either from wittiout, or some other way 
than by the stomach, then the weakness of concoction, 
which is incident to old men, might be recompensed by 
these helps, and concoction restored to them intire, 


* 


Length and Shortness of Life in Man. 
\ 
The History. 


i. BEFORE the Flood, as the sacred scriptures relate, 
men lived many hundred years; yet none of the fathers 
attained to a full thousand. Neither was this length of 
life peculiar only to grace, or the holy line; for there are 
reckoned of the fathers until the flood, eleverr generations ; 
but of the sons of Adam, by Cain, only eight generations ; 
so as the posterity of Cain may seem the longer lived. Bui 
this length of life, immediately after the Flood, was re- 

bs duced 
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duced to a moiety, but in the post-nati; for Noah, who 
was born before, equalled the age of his ancestors; and 
Sem saw the sixth hundred year of his life. Afterward, 
three generations being run from the Flood, the life of man 
was brought down to a fourth part of the primitive age; 
that ae: to about two hundred years. 
. Abraham lived an hundred seventy and five years ; 

a man of an high ¢ courage, and prosperous in all things. 
Isaac came to an hundred and eighty years of age; a 
chaste man, and enjoying more quietness than his father. 
But Jacob, after many crosses, and a numerous progeny, 
lasted to the hundted forty seventh year of his life; a pa- 
tient, gentle, and wise man. Ishmael, a military man, 
lived an hundred thirty and seven years. Sarah, whose 
_years only, amongst wqmen, are recorded, died in the hun- 
dred twenty seventh year of her age ; a beautiful and mag- 
nanimous woman ; a singular good mother and wife; and 
yet no less famous for her liberty, than obsequiousness to- 
wards her husband. Joseph, also, a prudent and politic 
man, passing his youth in affliction, afterwards advanced to 
the height of honour and prosperity, ved an hundred and 
ten years. But his brother Levi, elder thar himself, attain- 
ed to an hundred thirty seven years; a man impatient of 

contumely, and revengeful. Near unto the same age at- 
tained the son of Levi; also, his cues the father of 
Avaron and Moses. 

3. Moses lived an hundred and twenty years; a stout 
man, and yet the meekest upon the earth, and of a very — 
slow tongue. Howsoever, Moses, in his psalm, pronoun- 
ceth, that the hfe of man is but seventy years; and if a 
man have strength, then eighty ; which term of man’s life 
standeth firm, in many particulars, even at thisday. Aa- 
ron, who was three years the elder, died the same year 
with his brother; a man of a readier speech, of a more 
facile disposition, and less constant. But Phineas, grand- 

child 
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child of Aaron, (perhaps out of extraordinary grace), may 
be collected to have lived three hundred years; if so be 
the war of the Israelites against the tribe.of Benjamin, in 
which expedition Phineas was consulted with, were per- 
formed in the same order of time in which the history hath 
ranked it; he was 2 man of a most eminent zeal. Joshua, 
a martial man, and an excellent leader, and evermore vic- 
‘ torious, lived to the hundred and tenth year of his life. 
Caleb was his contemporary, and seemeth to have been of 
as great years. Ehud, the judge, seems to have been no 
less than an hundred years old; in regard that, after the 
victory over the Moabites, the Holy Land had rest under 
his government eighty Foans; he was a man fierce and un- 
daunted, and one that, in a sort, ees his life for the 
-good of his people. Be i ai 
4. Job lived after the restoration of his happiness an 
hundted and forty years; being, before his afflictions, of 
that age, that he had sons at man’s estate; a man politic, 
eloquent, charitable, and the example of patience. Eli, the 
priest, lived ninety-eight years; a corpulent man, calm of 
disposition, and indulgent to his children. But Elizens, 
the prophet, may seem to have died when he was above 
an hundred years old; for he is found to have lived after 
the Assumption of Elias sixty years; and at the time of 
that assumption he was of those years, that the boys mock- 
ed him by the name of Bald-head ; a man vehement, and 
severe, and of an austere life, and a contemner of riches. 
Also, Isaiah, the prophet, seemeth to have been an hun- 
dred years old; for he is found to have exercised the func- 
tion of a prophet seventy years together, the years both of 
his beginning to prophecy, and of his death, being uncer- 
tain; a man of an admirable eloquence ; an evangelical 
prophet, full of the promises of God of the New ‘soa 
ment, as a bottle with sweet wine. | 
13 5, Tobtas 
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5. Tobias, the elder, lived an hundred Bia eight years ; 
_ the younger, an hundred twenty-seven; merciful men, and 
great alms-givers. It seems, in the time of the captivity, 
many of the Jews who returned out of Babylon were of 
great years; seeing they could remember both temples, 
there being no less than seventy years betwixt them, and 
wept for the unlikeness of them. Many ages after that, in 
the time of our Sawour, lived old Simeon, to the age of 
ninety years; a devout man, and full both of hope and ex- 
pectation. Into the, same time, also, fell Anna, the pro- 
phetess, who could not possibly be less than an hundred. 
years old ; for she had been seven years a wife, about 
eighty-four years a widow, besides the years of her virgi- 
nity, and the time that she lived after her prophecy of our 
Saviour. She was an holy woman, aud i her days 1n- 
fastings and prayets. 

6. The long lives of men mentioned in heathen authors, 
have no great-certainty in them, both for the intermixture of 
fables, whereunto those kind of relations were very prone, 
and for their false calculation of years. Certainly, of the 
Egyptians, we find nothing of moment, in those. works that 
are extant, as touching long life; for their kings which 
reigned longest, did not exceed fifty, or five and. fifty years, 
which is no great matter, seeing many at this day attain to 
those years. But the Arcadian kings are fabulously re- 
ported to have. lived very long. Surely, that country was 
mountainous, full of flocks of sheep, and brought forth 
most wholesome food. Notwithstanding, seeing Pan was 
their god, we may conceive, that all things about them 
_ ‘were Panic, and vain, and subject to fables. -' 

7. Numa, king of the Romans, lived to eighty years; a 
man peaceable, contemplative, and much devoted to reli- 
gion.. Marcus Valerius Corvinus saw an hundred years 
complete; these being, betwixt his first and sixth ‘consul- 
oy: ; eee | ship, 
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ship, forty-six years; a man valorous, affable, popular, 
and always fortunate. 

&. Solon of Athens, the lawgiver, and one of the seven 
wise men, lived above eighty years; a man of an high 
courage, but popular, and affected to his country: also, 
learned, given to pleasures, and a:soft kind of life. Epi- 
menides, the Cretan, is reported to have lived an hundred and 
fifty-seven years: the matter is mixt with a prodigious re- 
Jation, for fifty-seven of those years he 1s said to have slept 
in a-cave. Half an age after, Xenophanes, the Colo- 
phonian, lived an hundred and two years, or rather more ; 
for at the age of twenty-five years he left his country, se- 
venty-seven complete years he travelled, and after that re- 
turned; but how long. he lived after his return, appears 
not: a man no less wandering in mind than in body ; for 
his name was changed, for the madness of his opinions, 
from Xenophanes to Xenomanes: a man, no doubt, of a 
vast conceit, and that minded nothing but infinitum. 

9. Anacreon, the poet, lived eighty years, and some- 
what better; a man lascivious, voluptuous, and given to 
drink. Pindarus, the Theban, lived to eighty years; 2 
poet of an high fancy, singular in his conceits, and a great 
-adorer of the gods. Sophocles, the Athenian, attained to 
the like age; a lofty tragic poet, given over whally to 
Writing, and neglectful of his family. 

10. Artaxerxes, king of Persia, lived ninety- -four years ; 
-a man of a dull wit, averse to the dispatch of business, de- 
sirous of glory, but rather of ease. At the same time liv- 
ed Agesilaus, king of Sparta, to eighty-four years of age ; 
a moderate prince, as being a philosopher amongst kings 3 
but, notwithstanding, ambitious, and a warrior, and no less 
stout in-war than in business. 

11. Gorgias, the Sicilian, was an 5 Lite dyad and eight 
years old; arhetorician, and a great boaster of his facul- 
ty ; one that taught youth for profit; he had seen many 

T 4 countries ; 
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countries ; and a little before his death said, that he had 
done nothing worthy of blame since. he was an old man. 
Protagoras, of Abdera, saw ninety years of age; this man 
was likewise a rhetorician, but professed not so much to 
teach the liberal arts, as the art of governing common- 
wealths and states: notwithstanding, he was a great wan- 
derer in the world, no less than Gorgias. Isocrates, the 
Athenian, lived ninety-eight years; he was a rhetorician 
also, but an exceeding modest man; one that shunned the 
public light, and opened his school only in his own house. 
Democritus, of Abdera, reached to an hundred and nine 
years ; he was a great philosopher ; and, if ever any man 
amongst the Grecians, a true naturalist: a surveyor of ma~ 
ny countries, but much more of nature; also, a diligent 
searcher into experiments, and (as Aristotle objected a- 
gainst him) one that followed similitudes more than the 
laws of arguments. Diogenes, the Sinopean, lived ninety 
years: a man that used liberty towards others, but tyran~ 


ny over himself; of a coarse diet, and of much patience. 


Zeno, of Citium, lacked but two years of an hundred; a 
man of an high mind, and a contemner of other men’s 
opinions ; also, of a great acuteness, but yet not trouble- 
some, choosing rather to take men’s minds, than to enforce 
them ; the like whereof afterward was in Seneca. Plato, 
the Athenian, attained to eighty-one years; a man of a 
great courage, but yet a lover of ease; in his notions, sub- 
limed and full of fancy ; neat and delicate in ‘his life; ra- 
ther calm, than merry ; and one that carried-a kind of ma- 
jesty in his countenance. Theophrastus, the Etesian, ar- 
rived at eighty-five years of age; a man sweet for his elo- 
quence ; sweet also for the variety of his matters ; and who 
selected the pleasant things of philosophy, and let the bitter 
and harsh go. Carneades, of Cyrene, many years after, 
came to the like age of eighty-five years ; a man of a fluent 
eloquence, and one who, by the acceptable and pleasant 


variety ° 
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wariety of his knowledge, delighted both himself and others. 
But Orbilius, who lived in Cicero’s time, no philosopher 
or rhetorician, but 2 grammarian, attained to an hundred 
years of age; he was first a soldier, then a schoolmaster ; 
aman by nature tart both in his eT and pen, and severe 
towards his scholars. 

12. Quintus Fabius Maximus was Augur sixty-three 
years, which shewed him to be above eighty years of age 
at his death; though it be true, that, in the Augurship, 
nobility was more respected than age ; a wise man, and a 
great deliberator, and in all his proceedings moderate, and 
not without affability severe. Masinissa, king of Numi- 
dia, lived ninety years; and being more than eighty-five, 
got ason; a daring man, and trusting upon his fortune; 
who in his youth had tasted of the inconstancy of fortune ; 
but in his succeeding age was constantly happy. But 
Marcus Porcius Cato lived above ninety years of age; a 
man of an iron body and mind; he had a bitter tongue, 
and loved to cherish factions; he was given to husbandry, 
and was to himself and his family a physician. 

13. Terentia, Cicero’s wife, lived an hundred and three 
years; a woman afflicted with many crosses; first, with 
the banishment ef her husband; then, with the difference 
betwixt them; lastly, with his last fatal misfortune; she 
_-was also oftentimes vexed with the gout. Luceia must 
needs exceed an hundred by many years, for it 1s said that 
she acted an whole hundred years upon the stage ; at first, 
perhaps, representing the person of some young girl; at 
last, of some decrepid old woman. But Galeria Copiala, 
a player, also, and a dancer, was brought upon the stage as 
a novice in what year of her age 1s unknown, but ninety-, 
nine years after, at the dedication of the theatre by Pom- 
pey the Great, she was shown upon the stage again, not 
now for an actress, but for a wonder ; neither was this all, 

for 
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for after that, in the solemnities for the health and life of 

Augustus, she was shewn upon the stage the third time. 
14.. There was another actress, somewhat inferior in 
age, but much superior in dignity, who lived well near 
ninety years, | mean Livia Julia Augusta, wife to Augus- 
tus Gesar, and mother to Tiberius. For if Augustus his © 
life were a play, as himself would have it, when, as upon 
his death-bed, he charged his friends they should give him 
a plaudit after he was dead, certainly this lady was an ex~ 
cellent actress, who could carry it so well with her hus- 
band by a dissembled: obedience, and with her .son. by 
power and authority ; a woman affable, and yet of a-ma- 
tronal carriage; pragmatical, and upholding her power. 
But Junia, the wife of Caius Cassius, and sister of Marcus 
Brutus, was also ninety years old; for she survived the 
Philippic battle sixty-four years; a magnanimous woman ; — 
in her great wealth happy ; in the calamity of her husband 
and near kinsfolk, and in a long widowhood, unhappy ; 

notwithstanding, much honoured of all. 

i5. The year of our Lord seventy-six, falling into the 
iame of Vespasian, is memorable; in which we shall find, 
as it were, a calendar of long lived men; for that year 
there was.a taxing (now a taxing is the most authentical ] 
and truest informer touching the ages of men) ; and in that 
part of Italy which les betwixt the Apennine mountains 
and the river Po, there were found an hundred and four 
and twenty persons, that either equalled> or exceeded an 
bundred years of age ; namely, of an hundred years just, 
fifty-four persons; of an hundred and ten, fifty-seven per- 
sons; of an hundred and five and twenty, two only ; of an 
hundred and thirty, four men; Of an hundred and five and 
thirty, or seven and thirty, ee more; of an hundred and 
forty, three men. Besides these, Parma, in particular, af- 
forded five, whereof three fulfilled an hundred and twenty 
years, and two an hundred and thirty: Brussels afforded 
one 
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one of an hundred and twenty-five years old: Placentia, 
one aged an hundred thirty and one: Faventia, one woman 
aged one hundred thirty and two: A certain town, then - 
called Velleiacium, situate in the hills about Placentia, af- 
forded ten, whereof six fulfilled an hundred an ten years of 
age ; four, an hundred and twenty: Lastly, Rimino, one 
of an hundred and fifty years, whose name was Marcus 
Aponius. | | 

That our catalogue might not be extended too much in 
length, we have thought fit, as well in those whom we 
have rehearsed, as in those whom we shall rehearse. to of- 
fer none under eighty years of age. Now we have afixed 
to every one a true and short. character, or elogy; but of 
that sort, whereunto, in our judgment, length of life, which : 
is not a little subject to the manners and fortunes of men, 
hath some relation, and that in a two-fold respect; either 
that such kind.of men are for the most part long lived, or 
that such men may sometimes be of long life, though other- 
‘Wise not well disposed for it. 

16: Amongst the Roman and Grecian Biertestea, also 
the French and Almain, to these our days, which make up 
the number of well near two hundred princes, there are 
only four found that lived to eighty years of age; unto 
whom we may add the two first Emperors, Augustus and 
Tiberius; whereof, the latter fulfilled the seventy and eighth 
year ; the former, the seventy and sixth year of his age ; 
and might both, perhaps, have lived to fourscore, if Livia 
and Caius had been pleased. Augustus, as was said, lived 
seventy and six years; aman of a moderate disposition ; 
in accomplishing his designs, vehement, but otherwise calm 
and serene; in meat and drink, sober; in venery, intempe- 
rate; through all his life time, happy ; and who, about the 
thirtieth year of his life had a great and dangerous sickness, 
insomuch that they despaired of life in him; whom Anto- 


mius Musa, the physician, when other physicians had ap- 
ah 
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plied hot medicines, as most agreeable to his disease, on the 
contrary, cured with cold medicines; which, perchance, 
might be some help to the prolonging of his life. Tuibe- 
rius lived to be two years older; a man with lean chaps, 
as Augustus was wont to say ; for his speech stuck within 
his jaws, but was weighty ; he was bloody, a drinker, and 
one that took lust into a part of his diet; notwithstanding, 
a great observer of his health, insomuch, that he used to 
say, that he was a fool, that after thirty years of age took 
advice of a physician. Gordian, the elder, lived eighty 
years, and yet died a violent death, when he was scarce 
warm in his empire; a man of an high spirit, and renown- 
ed, learned, and a poet, and constantly happy throughout 
the whole course of his life, save only that he ended his 
days by a violent death. Valerian, the Emperor, was se- 
venty-six years of age before he was taken prisoner by 5a- 
por, king of Persia; after his captivity he lived seven years 
in. reproaches, and then died a violent death also; a man of 
a peor mind, and not valiant; notwithstanding, lifted up in 
his own and the opinion of men, but falling short in the 
performance. Anastasius, sirnamed Dicorus, lived eighty- 
eight years; he was of a settled mind, but too abject, and 
superstitious, and fearful. Anicius Justinianus lived to 
eighty-three years; a man greedy of glory, performing 
nothing in his own person, but in the valour of his captains 
happy and renowned ; uxorious,: and not his own man, but’ 
suffering others to lead him. Helena of Britain, mother 
of Constantine the Great, was four score years old; 2 wo- 
man that intermeddled not in matters of state, neither in 
her husband’s nor son’s reign, but devoted herself wholly 
to religion ; magnanimous, and perpetually flourishing. 
Theodora, the Empress, who was sister to Zoes, wife of 
‘Monomachus, and reigned alone after her decease, lived 
above eighty years; a pragmatical woman, and one that 
took 
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took delight in governing ; fortunate in the highest degree, 

_ and through her good fortunes credulous. 
_ 17. We will proceed now from these secular princes, to 
the princes in the Church. St. John, an apostle of our Sa- 
viour, and the beloved disciple, lived ninety-three years ; 
he was rightly denoted under the emblem of the eagle, for 
his piercing sight into the divinity, and was as a Seraph 
amongst the apostles, in respect of his burning love. St. 
Luke the evangelist fulfilled four score and four years; an 
eloquent man, and a traveller; St. Paul’s inseparable com- 
panion, and a physician. Simeon, the son of Cleophas, 
called the brother of our Lord, and Bishop of Jerusalem, 
lived an hundred and twenty years, though he was cut 
short by martyrdom ; a stout man, and constant, and full 
of good works. Polycarpus, disciple to the apostles, and 
_ bishop of Smyrna, seemeth to have extended his age to an 
hundred years and more, though he was also cut off by 
martyrdom; a man of an high mind, of an heroical pa- 
tience, and unwearied with labours. Dionysius Areopa- 
gita, contemporary to the apostle St. Paul, lived ninety 
years; he was called the bird of heaven, for his high flyiag 
divinity, and was famous as well for his holy life, as for 
his meditations. Aquila and. Priscilla, first St. Paul the 
apostle’s hosts, afterward his fellow helpers, lived together 
in an happy and famous wedlock, at least, to an hundred 
years of age a-piece; for they were both alive under Pope 
Xystus the First; a noble pair, and prone to all kind of 
charity; who, amongst other their comforts, (which, no 
doubt, were great unto the first founders of the Church), 
had this added, to enjoy each other so long in an happy 
marriage. St. Paul, the hermit, lived an hundred and thir- 
teen years: now, he lived inacave ; his diet was so slender 
and strict, that it was thought almost impossible to support 
human nature therewithal; he passed his years only in 
meditations and soliloquies ; yet he was not illiterate or an 
ideot., 
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ideot, but learned. St. Anthony, the first founder of monks, . 
or, as some will have it, the restorer only, attained to aa 
hundred and five years of age ; a man devout and contem- 
plative, though not unfit for civil affairs ; his life was au-_ 
stere and mortifying, notwithstanding he lived in a kind of 
glorious solitude, and exercised a command; for he had his 
monks under him ; and besides, many Christians and phi- 
losophers came to visit him, as a living image, from*which 
they parted not without some adoration. St. Athanasius 
exceeded the term of eighty years; a man of an invincible 
onstancy, commanding fame, and not yielding to fortune ; . 
he was free towards the great ones; with the people, gra- 
cious and acceptable; beaten and practised to oppositions ; 
‘and in delivering himself from them stout and wise. St. 
Hierome, by the consent of most writers, exceeded ninety 
years of age; a man powerftil in his pen, and of a manly 
eloquence ; variously learned, both in the tongues and sci- 
~ ences; also, a traveller, and that lived strictly towards his ~ 
old age in an estate private, and not dignified, he bore high 
spirits, and shined far out of obscurity. 
18. The Popes of Rome are in number to this-day, two 
hundred, forty and one: of so great a number, five only 
have attained to the age of four score years or upwards. 
But in many of the first Popes, their full age was intercept- 
ed by the prerogative and crown of martyrdom. John, the 
twenty-third Pope of Rome, fulfilled the ninetieth year of 
his age; a man of an unquiet disposition, and one that stu- 
died novelty ; he altered many things, some to the better, 
others only to the new ; a great accumulator of riches and 
treasure. ‘Gregory, called the twelfth, created in schism, 
and not fully acknowledged Pope, died at ninety years; of 
him, in respect of his short papacy, we find nothing to make 
a judgment upon. Paul the third lived eighty years and 
one; a temperate man, and of a profound wisdom; he was | 


learned, an astrologers and one that tended his health care- 
fully ; 
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fully ; but, after the example ot old Eli the priest, over- 
indulgent to his family. Paul the fourth attained to the 
age of eighty-three years; aman of an harsh nature, and 
severe; of an haughty mind and imperious; prone to an- 
ger; his speech was eloquent and ready. Gregory the- 
thirteenth fulfilled the like age of eighty-three years; an 
absolute good man ; sound in mind and body ; politic, tem- 
perate, full of good works, and an alms-giver. 

19. Those that follow are to be more promiscuous in 
their order, more doubtful in their faith, and more barren 
of observation. King Arganthonius, who reigned at Cadiz 
in Spain, lived an hundred and thirty, or, as some would 
have it, an hundred and forty years, of which he reigned 
eighty: concerning his manners, institution of his life, and 
the time wherein he reigned, there is a general silence. 
Cyniras, King of Cyprus, living in the island then termed 
the Happy and Pleasant Island, is affirmed to have attained 
to an hundred and fifty or sixty years. Two Latin Kings 
in Italy the father and the son, are reported to have lived, 
the one eight hundred, the other six hundred years; but 
this is delivered unto us by certain philologists who, though 
otherwise credulous enough, yet themselves have suspected 
the truth of this matter, or rather condemned it. Others 
record some Arcadian Kings to have lived three. hundred 
years; the country, no doubt, is a place apt for long life, 
but the relation I suspect to be fabulous. They tell of 
one Dando, in Illyrium, that lived, without the inconve- 
niences of old age, to five hundred years. They tell also 
of the Epians, a part of Aitolia, that the whole nation of 
them were exceeding long lived; insomuch, that many of 
them were two hundred years old; and that one principal 
_man amongst them, named Litorius, a man of a giant-like 
stature, could have told three hundred years. It is record- 
ed, that in the top of the mountain Tmolus, anciently called 
Yempsis, many of the inhabitants lived to an hundred and 
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fifty years. We read, that the sect of the Esseans, amongst 
the Jews, did usually extend their life to an hundred years: 
now that sect used a single, or abstemious diet, after the 
rule of Pythagoras. Apollonius Tyaneus exceeded an 
hundred years, his face bewraying no such age; he was an 
admirable man; of the heathens, ‘reputed to have some- 
thing divine in him; of the Christians, held for a sorcerer ; 
in his diet, Pythagorical ; a great traveller, much renown- 
ed, and by some adored as a God; notwithstanding, to- 
wards the end of his life, he was subject to many com~ 
plaints against him and reproaches, all which he made shift — 
to escape ; but, lest his long life should be imputed to 
his Pythagorical diet, and not rather that it was hereditary, 
his grandfather before him lived an hundred and thirty 
years. It is undoubted, that Quintus Metellus lived above © 
an hundred years, and that after sevefal consulships hap- ; 
pily administered ; 1n his old age he was made Pontifex 
Maximus, and exercised those holy duties full two-and- 
twenty years, in the performance of which rites his voice — 
never failed, nor his hand trembled. It is most certain, — 
that Appius Casus was very old, but his years are not ex- — 
tant, the most part whereof he passed after he was blind ; 
yet this misfortune no whit softened him, but that he was — 
able to govern a numerous family, a great retinue and de- — 
pendance, yea, even the common-wealth itself, with great — 
stoutness: in his extreme old age he was brought in a litter — 
into:the Senate-house, and vehemently dissuaded the peace — 
with Pyrrhus; the beginning of his oration was very me= — 
morable, shewing an invincible spirit and strength of mind: 
“ T have, with great grief of mind, fathers conscript, these — 
many years, borne my blindness; but now I could wish 
that I were deaf also, when I hear you speak to such dis- 
honourable treaties.”” Marcus Perpenna lived ninety-eight 
years, surviving all those whose suffrages he had gathered 
in the Senate-house, being Consul; I mean, all the Sena- 
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“tors at that time. As also, all those whom, a little after, 
being Censor, he chose into the Senate; seven only being 
excepted. Hiero, king of Sicely, in the time of the second 
Punic war, lived almost an hundred years ; a man mode- 
rate both in his government and in his life; a worshipper 
of the gods, and a religious congerver of friendship ; libe- 
tal, and constantly fortunate. Statilia, descended of a 
“noble family, in the days of Claudius, lived ninety-nine 
years. Clodia, the daughter of Ofilius, an hundred and 
fifteen. Xenophilus, an ancient philosopher of the sect of 
_Pythagoras, attained to an hundred and six years; remain- 
ing healthful and vigorous in his old age, and famous a- 
mongst the vulgar for his learning. ‘The islanders of Cor- 
 cyra.were anciently accounted long lived, but now they 
live after the rate of other men. -Hippocrates Céus, the fa- 
“mous physician, lived an hundred and four years, and ap- 
proved and credited his own art by so long a life ; a man 
“that coupled learning and wisdom together; very, tonver- 
sant In experience and observation ; one that hunted not 
after words or methods, but severed the very nerves of sci« 
ence, and so propounded them. Demonax, a philosophers 
not only in profession, but practice, lived in the days of 
‘Adrian almost to an hundred years; a man of an high 
_ mind, and a vanquisher of his own mind, and that truly and 
without affectation; a contemner of the world, and yet ci- 
vil and courteous; when his friends spoke to him about 
his burial, he said, Take no care for my burial, for stench 
will bury a carcase: they replied, Is it your mind, then, 
to be cast out to birds and dogs? he said again, Seeing, in 
my life time, I endeavoured to my uttermost to benefit men, 
what hurt is it, if, when I am dead, I benefit beasts? Cer- 
tain Indian people, called Pandote, are exceedingly long 
lived, even to no less than two hundred years: they add 
a thing more marvellous, that having, when they are boys, 
an hair somewhat whitish, in their old ace, before their 
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grey hairs, they grow coal black ; though indeed this be 


every where to be seen, that they which have white hair — 


whilst they are boys, in their man’s estate change their 
hairs into a darker colour. The Seres, another people of 


India, with their wine of. palms, are accounted long livers,. 


even to an hundred and thirty years. Euphranor, the gram- 
marian, grew old in his school, and taught scholars when 
he was above an hundred years old. The elder Ovid, fa- 
ther to the poet, lived ninety years ; differing much from 
the disposition. of his son; for he contemned the muses, 
and dissuaded his son from poetry. Asinius Pollio, inti- 
mate with Augustus, exceeded the age of an hundred years ; 
a man of an unreasonable profuseness, eloquent, a lover of 
learning ; but vehement, proud, cruel, and one that made 
his private ends the center of his thoughts. There was an 
opinion, that Seneca was an extreme old man, no less than 
an hundred and fourteen years of age; which could not 


possibly be ; it being as improbable that a decrepid old 


“man should be set over Nero’s youth, as, on the contrary, 
it was true, that he was able to manage with great dexteri- 
ty the affairs of state; besides, a little before, in the midst 


of Claudius’s reign, he was banished Rome for adulteries g 


committed with some noble ladies, which was a crime no . 


ways compatible with so extreme old age. Joannes de 
Temporibus, amongst all the men of our latter ages, out of 


a common fame and vulgar opinion, was reputed long 


lived, even to a miracle, or rather, even to a fable; his age 
hath been counted above three hundred years; he was by 
nation a Frenchman, and followed the wars under Charles 
the Great. Gartius Aretine, greategrandfather to Petrarch, 
arrived at the age of an hundred and four years ; he had 
ever enjoyed the benefit of good health; besides, at the 
last, he felt rather a decay of his stretigth than any sick- 
ness or malady, which is the true resolution by old age. 
Amongst the Venetians there have been found not a few 
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long livers, and those of the more eminent sort ; Francis. 
cus Donatus, Duke ; Thomas Contarenus, Procurator of 
St. Mark; Franciscus Molinus, Procurator also of St, 
Mark, and others ; but most memorable is that of Corna- 
rus the Venetian, who, being in his youth of a sickly bo- 
dy, began first to eat and drink by measure, to a certain 
weight, thereby to recover his health ; this cure turned by 
use into a diet; that diet to an extraordinary long life, even - 
of an hundred years and better, without any decay in his 
senses, and with a constant enjoying of his health. In our 
age, William Postell, a Frenchman, lived to an hundred 
and well nigh twenty years; the top of his beard on the 
upper lip being black, and not gray at all; a man crazed 
in his brain, and of a fancy not altogether sound ; a great, 
traveller, mathematician, and somewhat stained with he. 
resy. | 

20.1 suppose there is scarce a village with us in ‘Eng. 
land, if it be any whit populous, but it affords some man 
or woman of fourscore years of age; nay, a few years, 
since, there was, in the county of Hereford, a may-game, 
or morris-dance, consisting of eight men, whose ages, com- 
puted together, made up eight hundred years; insomuch, 
that what.some of them wanted of an hundred, others ex~ 
ceeded as much. 

21. In the Hospital of Bethlem, corruptly called Bed. 
lam, i in the suburbs of London, there are found, from time 
to time, many mad persons that live to a great age. | 

22. The ages of nymphs, fawns, and satyns, w hom Hie 
make to be indeed mortal, but yet exceedingly long lived, 
(a thing | which ancient superstition, and the late credulity 
pf some, have admitted), we account but for fables and 
dreams; especially, being that which hath neither consent 
with philosophy, nor with divinity, And as touching the 
history of long life in man, by -ndividuals, or next unto in- 
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dividuals, thus much: now we will pass on to observations 
by certain heads. ) 

23. The running on of ages, and succession of genera~ 
tions, seem to have no whit abated from the length of life; 
for we see, that from the time of Moses, unto these our 
days, the term of man’s life hath stood about fouyscore 
years of age; neither hath it declined, as a man would 
have thought, by little and little. No doubt, there are 
times in every country, wherein men are longer or shorter 
lived. Longer, for the mest part, when the times are bar- 
barous, and men fare less deliciously, and are more given 
to bodily ‘exercises ; shorter, when the times are more civil, 
and men abandon themselves to luxury and ease. But 
these things pass on by their turns, the succession of gene- 
rations alters it not. The same, no doubt, is in other liv- 


ing creatures; for neither oxen, nor horses, nor sheep, nor . 


any the like, are abridged of their wonted ages at this day. 
And therefore the great abridger of age was the Floods 
and perhaps some such notable accidents, as particular in- 
undations, long droughts, earthquakes, or the like, may do 


° - . \ ° . . . . 
the same again. And the ke reason is in the dimension. 


and stature cf bodies; for neither are they lessened by Suc- 
cession of generations; howsoever, Virgil, following the 


vulgar opinion, divined,' that after ages would bring forth — 


lesser bodies than'the then present ; whereupon, speaking | 
of ploughing up the Emathian and Emonensian fields, he © 
saith, ‘¢ Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris,” — 


That after aces shall admire the great bones digged up in 


ancient sepulchres. For whereas it is manifest, that there © 


were heretofore men of ‘gigantic statures, such as, for cer- 


tain, have been found in Sicily, and elsewhere, in ancient ~ 


sepulchres and caves, yet within these last three thousand 


years, 2 time whereof ‘we have sure memory, those very © 


places have produced none such; although this thing also — 
hath certain turns and changes, by the civilizing of a na-_ 
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#ion, no less than the former. _And this is the-rather to be 
noted, because men are wholly carried away with an opi- 
nion that there is a continual decay by succession of ages, 
as well in the term of man’s life, as in the stature and 
strength of his body; and that all things decline and ean ge 
to the worse. 

24. In cold_and northern countries, men live longer, 
commonly, than in hot; which must needs be, in respect 
the skin is more compact and close, and the juices of the 
body less dissipable, and the spirits themselves less eager 
to consume, and in better disposition to repair, and the air, 
as being little heated by the sun’s beams, less predatory. 
And yet under the Equinoctial Line, where the sun passeth 
to and fro, and causeth a double summer and double win- 
ter, and where the days and nights are more equal, if other 
things be concurring, they live also very long; as in Peru 
and Traprobane. 

25. Islanders are, for the most’ part, longer lived than 
those that dwell in continents ; for they live not so lon g in 
Russia as in the Orcades ; nor so long in Africa, though 
“under the same parallel, as in the Canaries and Tercera’s ; 
and the Japonians are longer lived than the Chinese, though 
the Chinese are mad upon long life. And this thing is ne 
marvel, seeing the ‘air of the sea doth heat and cherish in 
cooler regions, and cool in hoiter. 

High situations do rather afford long livers than low,.es- 
pecially if they be not tops of mountains, but rising 
grounds, as to their general situations, such as was Arcadia 
in Greece, and that part of Aitolia where we related them 
to have lived solong. Now, there would be the.same rea- 
son for mountains themselves, because of the pureness ani 
clearness of the air, but that they are corrupted by acci- 
dent. namely, by the vapours rising thither out of the val- 
lies, and resting there. And dierent, in snowy moun- 
tains, there is not found, any notable long life ; not in the 
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Alps, not in the Pyrenean mountains, not in the Appétia 
nine; yet, in the tops of the mountains running along to« 
wards /Ethiopia, and the Abyssines; where, by reason of — 
the sands beneath, little or no vapour riseth to the moun« 
tains, ay live long, even at this very day, attaining many 
times to an hundred and fifty years. 

27. Marshes and fens are propitious to the Bowron and 
malignant to strangers, as touching the lengthening and 
shortening of their lives ; and, that which may seem more 
marvellous, salt marshes, where the sea ebbs and flows, are 
less ie ey than those of fresh water. 

. The countries which have been observed to bial tse 
ine Rees are these ; Arcadia, /Etolia, India on this side 
the Ganges, Brasil, Taprobane, Britain, Ireland, with the 
{slands of the Orcades and Hebrides ; for as to AEthiopia, 
which by one of the ancients is reported to bring forth long 4 
livers, it 1s but a toys 
(20. Itisa ed ta healthfulness of air, csboctitlys in any 
perfection, is better found by experiment, than by discourse 
or conjecture. You may make a trial by a lock of wool 
exposed for a few days in the open air, if the weight be 
not much increased : another, by a piece of flesh exposed 
likewise, if it corrupt not over soon: another, by a wea« 
ther-glass, if the water interchange not too suddenly.’ Of 
these, and the like, inquire further. 

30. Not only the goodness or pureness of the air, but al- 
so the equality of the air, is material to long life. Inter- 
mixture of hills and dales is pleasant to the sight, but sus- 
pected for long life. A plain, moderately dry, but yet not — 
ever barren or sandy, nor altogether without trees and — 
shade, is very convenient for length of life. 

31. Inequality of air, as was even now said, in the place 
of our dwelling, is naught; but change of air by travel- 
ling, after one be used unto it, is good; and therefore great 
travellers have been long lived, Also, those that have 

lived 
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lived perpetually in a litile cottage, in the same-place, have 
been long livers; for air accustomed consumeth less; but 
air changed nourisheth and repaireth more. 

32. As the continuation and number of successions, 
which we said before, makes nothing to the length or _ 
shortness of life; so the immediate condition of the parents, 
as well the father as the mother, without doubt, availeth 
much. For some are begotten of old men, some of young 
men, some of men of middle age ; again, some are begot~ 
ten of fathers healthful and well disposed, others of dis- 
eased and languishing ; again, some of fathers immediate- 
ly after repletion, or when they are drunk; others, after 
sleeping, or in the morning: again, some after a long in- 
termission of Venus; others, upon the act repeated: again, 
some in the fervency of the father’s love, as it is commonly 
in bastards; others, after the cooling of it, as in long mar- 
ried couples. The same things may be considered on the 
part of the mother ; unto which must be added, the condi-. 
tion of the mother whilst she is with child; as touching 
her health; as touching her diet; the time of her bearing 
in the womb, to the tenth month, or earlier. To reduce 
these things to a rule, how far they may concerm long life, 
is hard; and so much the harder, for that those things 
a man would conceive to be the best, will fall out to the 
contrary ; for that.alacrity in the generation which begets 
lusty and lively children, will be less profitable to long life, 
because of the acrimony and inflaming of the spirits. We 
- said before, that to partake more of the mother’s blood con- 
duceth to long life. Also, we suppose all things in mode- 
ration to be best; rather conjugal love, than meretricious ; 
the hour for generation to be the morning ; a state of body 
not too lusty or full, and such like. It ought also to be 
well observed, that a strong constitution in the parents is 
rather good for them than for the child, especially in the 
mother. And therefore Plato thought, ignorantly enough, 
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that the virtue of generations halted, because the woinen 
used not the same exercises, both of mind and body, with 
the men. The contrary is rather true; for the difference 
of virtue betwixt the male and the female is most profitable — 
for the child; and the thinner women yield more towards 
the nour sMitenit of the child, which also holds in nurses. 
Neither did the Spartan women, which married not before 
twenty-two, or, as some say, twenty-five, and therefore 
were called-man-like women, bring forth a more generous 
or long lived progeny, than the Roman, or Athenian, or 
Theban women did, which were ripe for marriage at twelve 
or fourteen years. And if there were any thing eminent 
in the Spartans, that was rather to be imputed to the parci- 
mony-of their diet, than to the late marriages of their wo- 
men. But this we are taught by experience, that there are 
some races which are long lived for a few descents; so that 
long life is like some diseases, a thing hereditary, within 
certain bounds. Oe oe A | | ; 

33. Fair in face, or skin, or hair, are shorter livers; 
black, or red, or freekled, longer. Also, too fresh a co- 
lour in youth doth less promise long life than paleness. A. 
hard skin is a sign of long life, rather-than a soft; but we 
understand not this of a rugged skin, such as they call a 
goose skin, which is, as it were, spongy, but of that which — 
is hard and close. A forehead with deep furrows and 
wrinkles is a better sign than a smooth and plain forehead. 

34. The hairs of the head hard and like bristles do be- 
token longer life than those that are soft and delicate. 
Curled hairs betoken the same thing, if they be hard with- 
al; but the contrary, if they be soft and shining. The 
Loe if the curling be rather thick than in large bunches. 

35. Early, or late, baldness is an indifferent thing; see- 
-in¢ many which have been bald betimes have lived long. 
Also, early grey hairs, howsoever they fay: sect forerun- 
ners of old age approaching, are no sure Signs ; ; for many 

; that — 
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that have grown gray betimes, have lived to great years. 
Nay, hasty gray hairs, without baldness, is a token of long 
life ; contrarily, if they be accompanied with baldness. 

36. Hairiness of the upper parts is a sign of short life ; 
_ and they that have extraordinary much hair on their breasts, 
live not long ; but hairiness of the lower parts, as of the 
thighs and legs, is a sign of long life. 

37. Tallness of stature, if it be not immoderate, with a 
convenient making, and not too slender, especially if the 
body be active withal, is a sign of long lrfe. Also, on the 
contrary, men of low stature live pont if re be not tos 
active and stirring. 

38. In the proportion of the body, they which are short 
to the waists, with long legs, are longer lived than they 
which are long to the waists, and have short legs; also, 
they which are large in the nether parts, and strait in the 
upper, the making of their body rising, as it were, into a 
sharp figure, are longer lived than they that have broad 
shoulders, and are slender downwards. : 

39. Leanness, where the affections are settled, calm, and 
peaceable; also, a more fat habit of body, joined'with cho- 
fer, and a disposition stirring and peremptory, signify long 
life. But corpulency i youth foreshews short life; in age, 
it is a thing more indifferent. 

40. To be long and slow in growing isa sign of long 
life: 1f to a greater stature, the greater sign; if to a lesser 
stature, yet a sign though ; contrarily, to grow quickly to | 
a great stature is an evil sign; if to a . small stature, the less 
evil.. 

41. Firm flesh, a raw-boned body, and veins lying high- 
er than the flesh, betoken long life; the contrary to these, 
short life. 

42. A head somewhat lesser than to the proportion of 
the body ; a moderate neck, not long, nor slender, nor fat, 
por too short; wide nostrils, whatsoever the form of the 
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nose be ;. a large mouth ; an ear gristly, not fleshy ; teeth 
strong and contiguous, not small or thin set, fore-token long 
life ; and much more, if some new teeth put forth in our 
elder years. | 

43. A broad breast, yet not bearing out, but rather bend- 
ing inwards; shoulders somewhat crooked, and (as they 
call such persons) round-backed ; a flat belly ; a hand large, 
and with few lines in the palm; a short and round foot ; 


thighs not fleshy ; and calves of the leg not hanging over, ! 


but neat; aré signs of long life. 

44, Eyes somewhat large, and the circle of them inclined 
to greenness ; senses not too quick; the pulse in youth 
slower, towards old age quicker; facility of holding the 
breath, and longer than usual; the body in youth inclined 


to be bound, in the decline of years more laxative ; are al-— 


so signs of long life. 

45. Concerning the times of nativity, as they refer to long 
life, nothing, hath been observed worthy the setting down, 
save only astrological observations, which we rejected in our 
topics. A birth at the eighth month is not only not long 
lived, but not likely to live. Also, winter births are ac- 
counted the longer lived. : 3 

46. A Pythagorical or monastical diet, according to 
strict rules, and always exactly equal, as that of Cornarus 
was, seemeth to be very effectual for long life. Yet, on 
the contrary, amongst those that live freely, and after the 
common sort, such as have good stomachs, and feed more 
plentifully, are often the longest lived. The middle diet, 
which we account the temperate, is commended, and con- 
duceth to good health, but not to long life; for the spare 


diet begets few spirits, and dull, and so wasteth the body - 


less ; and the liberal diet yieldeth more ample nourishment, 
and so repaireth more; but the middle diet doth neither of 
both ; for where the extremes are hurtful, there the mean 


\ 


is best; but where the extremes are helpful, there the 


mean 
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mean is nothing worth. . Now, to that spare diet there are 
requisite, watching, lest the spirits, being few, should be 
oppressed with much sleep ; little exercise, lest they should 
exhale; abstinence from venery, lest they should be ex- 
hausted. But to the liberal diet, on the other side, are re- 
quisite, much sleep, frequent exercises, and a seasonable 
use of venery. Baths and anointings, such as were an- 
ciently in use, did rather tend to deliciousness, than to pro- 
donging of life. But of all these things we shall speak 
more exactly, when we come to the inquisition according 
to intentions. Meanwhile, that of Celsus, who was not on- 
ly a learned physician, but a wise man, is not to be o- 
mitted; who adviseth interchanging and alternation of the | 
diet, but still with an inclination to the more benign; as, 
that a man should sometimes accustom himself to watch- 
‘ing, sometimes to sleep, but to sleep oftenest: again, that 
‘he should sometimes give himself to fasting, sometimes to 
feasting ; but to feasting oftenest : that he should some- 
‘times inure himself to great labours of the mind, some- 
times to relaxations of the same ; but to relaxations often- 
est. Certainly, this is without all question, that dict well 
ordered bears the greatest part in the prolongation of life; 
neither did I ever meet an extreme long lived man, but, 
being asked of his course, he observed something pecu- 
liar ; some one thing, some another. J remember an old 
“man, above an hundred years of age, who was produced as 
a witness touching an ancient prescription, when he had 
finished his testimony, the judge familiarly asked him how. 
he came to live so long ; he answered, beside expectation, 
and not without the laughter of the hearers, “ By eating 
before I was hungry, and drinking before I was dry.” But 
_of these things we shall speak hereafter. 
47. A life led in religion, and in holy exercises, seem- 
eth to conduce to long life. There are in this kind of life 
- these things, leisure, admiration and contemplation of hea- 
1 | venly 
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venly things, joys not sensual, noble hopes, wholesome 
fears, sweet sorrows ;~ lastly, continual renovations, by ob« 
servances, penances, expiations, all which are very powers 
ful to the prolongation of life. Unto which, if’ you add: - 
‘that austere diet, which hardeneth the mass of the body, 
-and humbleth the spirits, no marvel, if an extraordinary 
length of life do follow; such as was that of Paul the her- 
mit, Simeon Stilita, the Columnar anchorite ; and of many 
other hermits and anchoritess 
43. Next unto this, is the life led in wood letters; such 
as was that of philosophers, rhetoricians, grammarians. 
This life is led also in leisure, and in those thoughts which, 
seeing they are severed from the affairs of the world, bite 
not, but rather delight through their variety and imperti- ~ 
nency. They live also at their pleasure, spending their 
time in such things as like them best, and, for the most part — 
in the company of young men, which is ever the most — 
chearful. But in philosophies there is great difference be- — 
twixt the sects, as touching long life. For those philoso~ 
phies which have in them a touch of superstition, and are 
conversant in high contemplations, are the best; as the Py- 
thagorical and Platonic ; also those which did institute a 
perainbulation of the world, and considered the wariety of — 
natural things, and had reachless, and high, and magnani- ; 
mous thoughts, as of infinitum, of the stars, of the heroical — 
virtues, and such like, were good for the lengthening of 
life ; such were those of Democritus, Philolaus, Xenopha- | 
nes, the astrologians, and stoics: also those which had no ~ 
profound speculation in them: but discoursed calmly on 
both sides, out of common sense and the received opinions, 
without any sharp inquisition, weré likewise good; such 
were those of Carneades and the academics; also of the 
rhetoricians and grammarians. But contrarily, philosophies ’ 
conversant in perplexing subtleties, and which pronounced 
peremptorily, and which examined and wrested all things 
i te 
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jo the scale of principles; lastly, which were thorny and 
narrow, were evil; such were those ees of the peri- 
patetics, and of the schoolmen. 

49. The country life, also, is well fitted for long life ;' it 
is much abroad and in the open air; it is not slothful, but 
ever in employment; it feedeth upon fresh cates, and un- 
bought; it 1s without cares and envy. 

50. For the military life, we have a good opinion of 
that whilst a man is young ; certainly, many excellent war- 
tiors have been long lived; Corvinus, Camillus, Xeno- 


phon, Agesilaus, with others, both ancient and modern ; no 


doubt, it furthereth long life, to have all things, from our 
youth to our elder age, mend and grow to the better, that a 


: youth full of crosses may minister sweetness to our old age. 


” 


We conceive, also, that military affections, inflamed with a 
desire of fighting and hope of victory, do infuse such a heat 


into the spirits, as may be profitable for long life. 


Medicines for Long Life. 


THE art of physic which we now have, looks no further, 
commonly, than to conservation of health, and cure of dis- 
eases; as for those things which tend properly to long life, 
there is but slight mention, and by the way only. Not- 
withstanding, we will propound those medicines which are 
notable in this kind; 1 mean those which are called cor- 
dials. For it is consonant to reason, that those things which, 


being taken in cures, do defend and fortify the heart, or, 


more truly, the spirits, against poisons and diseases, being 


transferred with judgment and choice into diet, should have 
a good effect in ‘some sort towards the prolonging of life. 
This 
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This we will do, not heaping them promiscuously together, 
as the manner is, but selecting the best. 

1. Gold is given in three forms; either in that which 
they call aurum potabile, or in wine wherein gold hath 


been quenched, or in gold in the substance, such as are 


jeaf gold, and the filings of gold. As ‘for aurum potabile, 
it is used to be given in desperate or dangerous diseases, 
and that not without good success. But we suppose, that 
the spirits of the salt by which the gold is dissolved, do ra- 
ther minister that virtue which is found in it, than the gold 
itself; though this secret be wholly suppressed, Now, if 
the body of gold could be opened without these corrosive 
waters, or by these corrosive waters, so the venemous qua- 
lity were wanting, well washed, we conceive it would be 
no unprofitable medicine. 

2. Pearls are taken either in a fine powder, or in a cer- 
tain mass or dissolution by the juice of sour and new le- 
mons ; and they are given sometimes in aromatical confec- 
tions, sometimes in liquor, The pearl, no doubt, hath 


some affinity with the shell in which it groweth, and may 


be of the same quality with the shells of cray-fishes. 

3. Amongst the transparent precious stones two only are 
accounted cordial, the emerald and the hyacinth, which are 
given under the same forms that the pearls dre ; save, only, 
that the dissolutions of them, as far as we know, are not in 
use. But we suspect these sore Se dest ome should 
be cutting.» , 

Of these which we have mentioned, how far, and in 
what manner they are helpful, shall be spoken hereafter.,: 

4. Bezoar stone is of approved virtue for refreshing the 
spirits and procuring a gentle sweat..: As for. unicorn’s 
horn, it hath lost the credit with us,. yet so as it may keep 
rank with hart’s horn, and the bone in the heart sg a hart, 
and i ivory, an idssuch like, 


5. Kinbebetth 
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5. Ambergris is one of the -best to appease and comfort 
the spirits. Hereafter follow the names only of the simple 
-cordials, seeing their virtues are sufficiently known. 


HOT. 


Saffron 

Folium Indum 
Lignum aloes 
Citron-peel, or rind 
Balm 

Basil 

Clove gilly-flowers 
Orange-flowers 
Rosemary : 
Mint 

Betony 

Carduus benedictus 


' 


COLD. 


Nitre 

Roses 

Violets 
Strawberry-leaves 
Strawberries 

Juice of sweet lemons. : 
Juice of sweet oranges. 
Juice of pear-mains 
Borrage 

Bugloss 

Burnet 

Sanders 


| Camphor 


Seeing our speech now is of those things which may be 
transferred into diet, all hot waters and chemical oils, 
which, as a certain trifler saith, are under the planet Mars, 
and have a furious and destructive force, as also all hot and 
biting spices, are to be rejected; and a consideration to be 
had, how waters and liquors may be made of the former 
-simples; not those phlegmatic distilled waters, nor, again, 
those burning waters of spirit of wine, but such as may be 
more temperate, ane yet lively, and popes forth a benign 
vapour. 

6. We make some question touching the frequent 
letting of blood, whether it conduceth’to long life or no; 
and we are rather in the opinion that it doth, if it be turned 
into an habit, and other things be well disposed ; for it let. 
teth out the old-juice of the body, and bringeth in new. 
qo We 
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. We suppose, also, that some emaciating diseases, well 


— do profit to long life; for they yield new juice, the 


old being consumed ; and, as he saith, *¢ To récover a sick- 4 


ness, is to renew youth; therefore, it were good to make 


some artificial diseases, which is done by strict and emaci- 


ating diets ; of which we shall speak hereafter. — 


The Intentions. 


HAVING finished the inquisition according to the sub- 


jects; as, namely, of inanimate bodies, vegetables, living 
creatures, man; we will now come nearer to the matter, 
and order our inquisition by certain intentions; such as are 
true and proper, as we are wholly persuaded, and which 
are the very paths to mortal life. For in this part, nothing 
that is of worth hath hitherto been inquired ; but the con~ 
templations of men have been but simple, and non-profi- 
cients. For when we hear men, on the one side, ‘speak of 
comforting natural heat, and the radical moisture, and of 
meats which breed good blood, such as may neither. be 
burnt nor phlegmatic ; and of the cheering and recreating 
of the spirits; we suppose them to be no bad men which 
speak these things; but none of these worketh effectually 
towards the end. But when, on the other side, we hear se- 


veral discourses touching medicines made of gold, because - 
gold is not subject to corruption; and touching precious, 


stones, to refresh the spirits by their hidden properties and 
lustre ; end that, if they could be taken and retained:in ves- 
sels, the balsams and gquintessences of living creatures 
would make men conceive a proud hope of immortality ; 
and that the flesh of serpents and harts, by a certain con- 


sent, 
/ 


i 
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sent, are powerful to the renovation of life; because the 
one casteth his skin, the other his horns ; they should also 
have added, the flesh of eagles, because the eagle changeth 
his bill: and that a certain man, when he had found an 
ointment hidden under the ground, and had anointed him- 
self therewith from head to foot, excepting only the soles 
- of his feet, did, by this anointing, live three hundred 
years, without any disease, save only some tumours in the 
soles of his feet: And of Artefius, who, when he found his 
‘ spirit ready to depart, drew into his body the spirit of a 
certain young-man, and thereby made him breathless; but 
himself lived many years by another man’s spirit: And of 
fortunate hours, according to the figures of Heaven, in 
which medicines are to be gathered and compounded for 
the prolongation of life: and of the ‘seals of planets, by 
which virtues thay be drawn and fetched down from hea- 
ven to prolong life; and such like fabulous and supersti- 
tious vanities, we wonder exceedingly that men should so 
- much dote, as to suffer themselves to be deluded with these - 
things. And again; we do pity mankind, that they should 
have the hard fortune to be besieged with such frivolous 
add senseless apprehensions. But our intentions do both 
come home to the matter, and are far from vain and: credu- | 
lous imaginations: being also such as we conceive poste- 
rity may add much to the matters which satisfy those in- 
_tentions ; but to the intentions themselves but alittle. Not- 
withstanding, there are a few things, and those of very 
great moment, of which we would have men to be fore- 
“warned. 7 | 
First, we are of -that opinion, that we esteem the offices 
-of life-to be more worthy than life itself. Therefore, if 
there be any thing of that kind, that may indeed exactly 
answer our intentions, yet so that the offices and duties of 
dife be thereby hindered, whatsoever it be of this Kind, we 
yejectits Perhaps we may make some light mention of 
Vou lV: I, such 
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such things, but we insist not upon them. For we make 
no serious nor diligent discourse, either of leading the Jife 
in caves, where the sun-beams, and several changes of the 
air pierce not, like Epimenides’s cave, or of perpetual 
baths, made of liquors prepared, or of shirts and sear-clothes 
so applied, that the body should be always as it were in a 
box, or of thick paintings of the body, after the manner of 
some barbarous nations ; or of an exact ordering of our life 
and diet, which aimeth only at this, and mindeth nothing — 
else, but that a man live, as was that of Herodicus amongst 
the antients, and of Cornarus the Venetian in our days, but 
with greater moderation ; or of any such prodigy, tedious- 
ness, or inconvenience ; but we propound such remedies 
and precepts by which the offlces of life may neither be 
deserted, nor receive any great interruptions or molesta-_ 
tions. 

_ Secondly, on the other side, we denounce unto men, that 
they would give over trifling, and not imagine that so great 
a work, as the stopping and turning back the powerful - 
course of nature, can be brought to pass by some morning 
draught, or the taking of some precious drug; but that they — 
would be assured, that it must needs be that this is a work 
of labour, and consisteth of many remedies, and a fit con- 
nexion of them amongst themselves; for no man can be so 
stupid, as to imagine that what was never yet done, can be 
done but by such ways as were never yet attempted. / 

Thirdly, we ingenuously profess, that some of those 
things which we shall propound, have not been tried by us 
by way of experiment, for our course of life doth not per- 
mit that, but are derived, as we suppose, upon good reason, 
out of our principles and grounds, of which, some we set 
down, others we reserve in our mind, and are, as it were, 
‘cut and digged out of the rock and mine of nature herself. — 
Nevertheless, we have been careful, and that with all pro- 


yadence and circumspection, (seeing the scripture saith of 
the, 
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the body of man, ‘ That it is more worth than raiment), to 
propound such remedies as may at least be safe, if perad- 
venture they be not fruitful. 

Fourthly, we would have men rightly to observe and 
distinguish, that those things which are good for an health- 
ful life, are not always good for 4 long life. For there are 
some things which do further the alacrity of the spirits, and 
the strength and vigour of the functions, which, notwith- 
standing, do cut off from the sum of life. And there are 
other things which are profitable to prolongation of life, 
which are not without some peril of health, unless this 
matter be salved by fit remedies; of which, notwithstand- 
ing, as occasion shall be offered, we will not omit to give 
some cautions and monitions. 

Lastly, we have thought good to propound sundry re- 
medies, according to the several intentions; but the choice 
of those remedies, and the order of them, to leave to dis- 
cretion. For to set down exactly which of them agreeth 
best with which constitution of body ; which, with the se- 
veral courses of life; which, with each man’s particular 
age ; and how they are to be taken, one after another; and 
how the whole practice of these things is to be administer- 
ed and governed ; would both be too long, neither is it fit 
to be published. 

In the topics, we propounded three intentions: ‘The 
prohibiting of consumption; The perfecting of reparation ; 
and, The renewing of oldness. But seeing those things 
which shall be said are nothing less than words, we will 
deduce those three intentions to ten operations. 

1. The first is, the operation upon the et that they 
may renew their vigour. 

2. The second operation iS upon the exclusion of air. 

3. The third ah is upon the blood and she sanguie 
fying heat. 

4, The fourth operation is + 8G the j fies of the i. 


L2 | 5. The 
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5. The fifth operation is upon the bowels, for their ex- 
trusion of alrment. 

6. The sixth operation 1s upon the outward parts, for 
their attraction of aliment. 

7. The seventh operation 1s upon the aliment itself, for 
the insinuation thereof. : 

8. The eighth operation is upon the i act of assimila- 
tion. X 

Oo. Tie ninth operation is upon the inteneration of the 
parts after they. begin to be dried. 

10. The tenth operation is upon the purging away of 
old juice, and supplying of new juice. — 

Of these operations, the four first belong to ‘thie first in~ 
tention ; the four next, to the’ second intention; and the. 
the two last, to the third intention. 

But because this part touching the intentions doth tend to 
practice, under the name of history, we will not only com- 
prise experiments and observations, but also counsels, re~ 
medies, explications of catises, assumptions, and whatso- 
ever hath reference hereunto. 


The Operation upon the Spits that sy my remain youth 
é ful, air renew their Vigour : 


The i, 


i. THE. spirits are the master-workmen of. all effects in 
the body... This is manifest by consent, vs pe infinite 
instances. lady pe 

2. If any man could procure that a young add aint 
gould be conveyed ‘into an old man’s body, it is not unlike- 
a i ly, 


e 
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iy, but this, great wheel of the spirits might turn about the 
lesser wheel of the parts, and so the course of nature be- 
come retrograde. 

3. In every consumption, whether it be by fire or by 
age, the more the spirit of the body, or the heat, preyeth 
upon the moisture, the lesser is the duration of that thing. 
This occurs every where, and is manifest. 

4. The spirits are to be put into such a temperament and 
degree of activity, that they should not (as he saith) drink 
or guzzle the juices of the body, but barely sip them. 

_ 5. There .are two kinds of flame, the one brisk, but 
-feeble, which consumes and evaporates light bodies, as the 
‘flame of straw or shavings, without munch affecting the hard- 

r; the other strong and consiant, which exerts a force even 
upon hard and obstinate subects, as that of large wood, and 
the like. : 

6. A brisk but weak flame dries bodies up, and renders 
them effete and juiceless ; and a stronger softens and dis- 
solves them. 

7; Some discutient medicines also dissipate only the 
thinner parts in tumours, and therefore indurate ; whilst 
others discuss more powerfully, and therefore soften. 

8. So some purging and detersive substances suddenly 
carry off the more fluid parts; whilst others draw away 
such as are more obstinate and viscous. 

. 9, The spirits should be possessed of such a heat, as fits 
them rather to prey upon and undermine the hard and stub- 
born: parts, than to discharge and carry off such as are fine 
and prepared ; for by thine means the body remains fresh 
and firm. | 

10. The spirits should be so prepared and wrought, as 
to become dense in their substance, and durable in heat, 

‘without growing sharp ; of such a quantity as suffices for 
the offices of life, without redundancy ; ; and of an easy, 
equable, and not subsultory motion. 
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11. That vapours work powerfully upon the spirits it is 


manifest, by sleep, by drunkenness, by melancholy pas- 


sions, by letificant medicines, by odours calling the spirits 
back again in swoonings and faintings. 


12. The spirits are condensed four ways; either by put- 


ting them to flight; or by refrigerating and cooling them ; 
or by stroaking them; or by quieting them. And first, 
of their condensation, by putting them to flight. 


13. Whatsoever putteth to flight on all parts, driveth the’ 


body into his center, and so condenseth. 

14. To the condensation of the spirits by flight, the most 
- powerful dnd effectual 1s opium; and next, opiates; and 
generally, all soporiferous things. | 

15. The force of opium to the condensation of the spirits 
is exceeding strong, when as perhaps three grains there- 
of will in a short time so coagulate the spirits, that they 
return no more, but are extinguished, and become immove- 
able. | 

16. Opium, and the like, put not the spirits to flight by 
their coldness, for they have parts manifestly hot; but, on 
the contrary, cool by their putting the spirits to flight. 

17... The flight of the spirits by opium, and opiate medi- 
cines, is best seen by applying the same outwardly ; for 
the spirits straight withdraw themselves, and will return no 
more, but the part is mortified, and turns to a gangrene. 

18. Opiates, in grievous. pains, as in the stone, or the 
cutting off of a limb, mitigate pains most of all by pes 
the spirits to flight. | 

19. Opiates obtain a good effect from a bad cause; for 
the flight of the spirits is evil; but the condensation of them, 
through their flight, 1s good. 

20. Phe Grecians attributed much, both for health and 
for prolongation of life, to opiates; but the Arabians, much 
more. Jnsomuch that their grand medicjnes, (which they 
called the Gods Hands), had opium for their basis and 


principal 
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principal ingredient, other things being mixed, to abate and 
correct the noxius qualities thereof; such were treacle, mi- 
awe and the rest. 

. Whatsoever is given with good success in the curing 
of <bean and malignant diseases, to stop and bridle the 
spirits, lest they grow turbulent and tumultuate, may, very 
happily, be transferred to prolongation of life; for one 
thing is effectual unto both, namely, the condensation of 
the spirits; now there is nothing better for that than o- 
opiates. 
| 22, The Turks find opium, even in a reasonable good 
quantity, harmless and comfortable ; insomuch that they 
take it before their battle, to excite courage; but to us, 
unless it be ina very small quantity, and with good cor- 
rectives, it is mortal. : 

23. Opium and opiates are manifestly found to excite 
Venus, which a them to have force to corroborate the 
spirits. 

24. Distilled water of wild poppies is given with good 
success in surfeits, agues, and divers diseases ; which, no 
doubt, is a temperate kind of opiate: neither let any man 
wonder at the various use of it, for that is familiar to opi- 
_ ates, in regard that the spirits, corroborated and condensed, 
will rise up against any disease. 

25. The Turks use a kind of herb, which they call Ca- 
phe, which they dry and powder, and then drink it in 
warm water; which, they say, doth not a little sharp. 
en them both in their courage and in their wits; notwith. 
standing, if it be taken in a large quantity, it affects and 
disturbs the mind ; whereby it is manifest, that it is of the 
same nature with opiates, 

26. YVhere 1s a root much renowned in all the eastern 
parts, which they call betel, which the Indians, and others, 
use to carry in their mouths, and to champ it; and by that 
champing they are wonderfully enabled both to endure la- 

I. 4 bour fe 
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bours and to overcome sicknesses, and to the act of carnal 
copulation. It seems to be a kind of stupefactive, because 
it exceedingly blacks the teeth. ° 

27%. Tobacco, in our age, is immoderately grown into use, 
_and it affects men with a secret kind of delight, insomuch, 
that they who have once inured themselves to it, can hard- 


ly afterwards leave it;'and, no doubt, it hath power to : 


lighten the body and to shake of weariness: now the vir- 


tue of it is commonly thought to be, because it opens the 4 


passages and voids humours; but it may more rightly be 
referred to the condensation of the spirits ; for it is a kind 
do. 


28. There are sometimes humours engendered in the 


body, which are, as it were, opiates themselves, as it isin 


some kind of melancholies ; “with which, if aman be af- 
fected, it is. a sign of very long life. °~~ 


The simple’ opiates, which are also called stupeface 


ee, are these ; opium itself, which is the juice of pop- 

pies; both the poppies, as well in the herb, as in the seed; 

henbane; mandrake; hemlock; tobacco; ‘night-shade. 
30. The compound opiates are, treacle, mithridate, tri- 


_ fera, laudanum paracelsi, diacodium, a eae philo- . 


nium, ‘pills of hound’s-tongue. ~~ 
31. From this which hath been said, certain designa- 


tions, or cotinsels, may be deduced, for the prolongation of 


life, according to the present intention, namely, of con- 
densing the spirits by opiates. we 
32. Let there Be , therefore, every year, from adult years 


of youth, an opiate: diet ; let it be taken about the end of 4 
May; because the spitits in- Summer are more loose and: | 


attenuated, and there is less danger from cold humours: 
let it be some magistral opiate, weaker than those that are 
commonly in use, both in respect of a smaller quantity of 
opium, and of a more sparing mixture of extreme hot 


z 
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of henbane, and manifestly troubles the head, as opiates 9 
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things: let it be taken in the morning betwixt sleeps. — 
The fare for that time would be more simple and sparing 
than ordinary, without wine, or spices, or vaporous things: 
‘this medicine to be taken only each other day, and to be 
continued for a fortnight. This designation, in our judg- 
ment, comes home to the intention. 

33. Opiates also may be taken, not only by the mouth, 
‘but also by fumes; but the fumes must be such as may 
not move the expulsive faculty too strongly, nor force 
down humours; but only taken in a weft, may work up- 
on the spirits within the brain; and therefore, a suffumiga- 
tion of tobacco, lignum aloes, rosemary leaves dried, and a 
little myrrh, snuffed up in the morning at the mouth and 
nostrils, would be very good. 

_ 34, In grand opiates, such as are treacle, mithridate, 
and the rest, it would not be amiss, especially in youth, to 
take rather the distilled waters of them, than themselves in 
their bodies; for the vapour, in distilling, dotl: rise; but 
the heat of the medicine commonly setileth : now distilled 
waters are good in those virtues which are conveyed by - 
vapours ; in other things, but weak. 

35, There are medicines which have a devin weak and 
thidden degree, and therefore safe, to an opiate virtue : 
these send forth a slow and copious vapour, but not malig- 
nant, as opiates do; therefore they put not the spirits te 
fight ; notwithstanding, they congregate them, and some- 
what thicken them. 

36.. Medicines in order to opiates are, principally, sef- | 
fron; next, folinm indum; ambergris; coriander-seed pre- 
pared ; -amomum, and pseuda-momum ; henum-rhedium ; 
orange-flower-water ; and much more, the infusion of the 
‘same flowers, new gathered, in oil of almonds; nutmegs, 
‘pricked full of holes, and macerated in rose-water. 

37. As opiates are to be taken very sparingly, and at 
certain times, as was said; so these secondariés may be 


taken 
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taken familiarly, and in our daily diet, and they will be 
very effectual to prolongation of life. Certainly, an apo- 
thecary of Calecute, by the use of amber, is said to have | 
lived an hundred and sixty years; and the noblemen of 
Barbary, through the use thereof, are certified to be very 
long lived ; whereas the mean people are but of short life ; 
and our ancestors, who were longer lived then we, did use 
saffron much in their cakes, broths, and the like. And 
touching the first way, of condensing the spirits by opiates, — 
and the subordinates thereto, thus much. 

38. Now we will inquire of the second way, of conden- 
sing the spirits by cold. For the proper work of cold is | 
condensation; and it is done without any malignity or ad- 
verse quality ; and therefore it is a safer operation than by 
opiates; though somewhat less powerful, if it be done by 
turns only, as opiates are: but then, agam, because it may 
be used familiarly, and in our daily diet, with moderation, 
it is much more powerful for the prolongation of life, than 
by opiates. 

39. The refrigeration of the spirits is effected three 
ways; either by respiration, or by vapours, or by aliment. 
The first is the best, but, in a sort, out of our power; the 
second is potent, but yet ready, and at hand; the third 1s 
weak, and somewhat about. 

40. Aur clear and pure, and which hath no fogginess in 
‘it before it be received into the lungs, and which is least 
exposed to the sun-beams, condenseth the spirits best. 
Such is found either on the tops of dry mountains, or in 
champaigns open to the a and yet not without some 
-shade. 

41. As for the refrigeration and condensation of the ane 


rits by vapours, the root of this operation we place in nitre,, — 


as a creature purposely made and chosen for this end; be- 
ing thereunto led and persuaded by these arguments. 


42, Nitre 
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42, Nitoe isa kind of cool spice; this is apparent to the 
sense itself; for it bites the tongue and palate with cold, as 
spices do with heat ; and it is the only thing, as far as we 
know, that hath this property. 
43. Almost all cold things, which are cold properly, and 
not by accident, as opium is, are poor and jeyung of spirit ; 
-contrarily, things full of spirit are almost all hot; only ni- 
tre is found amongst vegetables, which aboundeth with spi- 
rit, and yet is-cold. As for camphor, which 1s full of spi- 
rit, and yet performeth the actions of cold, it cooleth by ac- 
cident only; as namely, for that by the thinness thereof, 
without acrimony, it helpeth peamatinn in inflamma- 
tions. 
44. In congealing and freezing of liquors, which is late- 
ly grown into use, by laying snow and ice on the outside 
of the vessel, nitre 1s also added, and, no doubt, it exciteth 
and fortifieth the congelation. Itis true, that they use al- 
so for this work, ordinary bay-salt, which doth rather give 
activity to the coldness of the snow, than cool by itself: 
but, as I have heard, in the hotter regions, where snow 
falls not, the congealing is wrought by nitre alone ; but this 
J cannot certainly affirm. 

45. It 1s affirmed, that gunpowder, which ineeabia prin- 

cipally of nitre, being taken in drink, doth conduce te va~ : 

‘lour; and that it is used oftentimes by mariners and sol- 
diers, before they begin their battles, as the Turks do o- 
plum. 

46. Nitre is given with good success in burning agues 
and pestilential fevers, to mitigate and bridle their perni- 
cious heats. 

47. It is most manifest, that nitre in gunpowder doth 
mightily abhor flame ; from whence is caused that horrible 
crack and pufling. 

48. Nitre is found to be, as it were, the spirit of the 
garth ; for this is most certain, that any earth, though pure 


? and 


® 
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and unmixt with nitrous matter, if.it be so laid up and co- 


vered that it be free from the sun-beams, and putteth forth 


no vegetable, will gather nitre, even in good abundance, — 


By which it is clear, that the spirit of nitre is not only in- 


ferior to the spirit of living creatures, but also to the spirit © 


of ve getables. | 


49. Cattle which drink of nitrous water do manifestly ‘ 


grow fat, which is a sign of the cold in nitre. 

50. The manuring of the soil is chiefly by nitrous sub- 
stances; for all dung is nitrous ; and this is a sign of the 
Spirit 1n nitre. 

51. From hence it appears, that the spirits of man may 


be cooled and condensed by the spirit of nitre, and be made 


more crude and less eager; and therefore, as strong wines, 


and spices, and the like, do burn the spirits, and shorten q 


life ; so, on the contrary side, nitre doth compose and re- 
press them, and furthereth to long life. 

52, Nitre may be used in meat, mixed with our salt, to 
-the tenth part of the salt ; in broths, taken in the morning, 
from three grains to ten; also, in beer; but howsoever it 
be used, with moderation, it is of prime force to long 
life, 
53. As opium holds the pre-eminence in condensing the 
spitits, by putting them to flight, and hath withal his sub- 
ordinates, less potent, but more safe, which may be taken 


both in greater quantity, and in more frequent use, of. 
which we have formerly spoken; so also nitre, which con- q 


denseth the spirits by cold, and by a kind of frescour, as 
--we now-a-days speak, hath also his subordinates. 


54. Subordinates to nitre are, all those ° ‘things which 


yield an odour somewhat earthy, like the smell of earth, 
pure and good, newly digged or turned up; of this sort, the 
chief are, borage, bugloss, langue de beeuf, burnet, straw- 
berry-leaves and strawberries, frambois or rasps, raw cu- 

cumbers 
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cumbers, raw pearmains, vine-leaves' andl shin also vio- 
‘lets. ; | ; 
55, The next in een are those which have a certain 


freshness of smell, but somewhat more inclined''to heat, 

~ yet not altogether void of that virtue of refreshing by cool- 
ness ; ‘such as are balm, green citréns, green oranges, rose- 
water distilled, roasted wardens, also the damask, red, and 
musk rose. ‘ / 

56. This is to be ee that subordinates to nitre do 
commonly ‘confer more to this intention raw, than having 
passed the fire; because that spirit of cooling is dissipated 
by the fire; ‘ai ebafute they are best: ‘ites either infused 4 ee 
some liquor, or raw. , , 

5%. As the: condensation of the awe by subordinates to 
opium is in some sort performed by odours ; so also that 
which is by’ ‘subordinates to nitre ; therefore the smell of 
new and pure earth, taken either by following the plough, 

or by digging, or ‘by weeding, excellently refresieth the 
spirits ; also the leaves of trees in woods or hedges: falling’ 
towards the middle of Autumn, yield a good refreshing to 
the spirits, ‘but none so good as strawberry leaves dying. 
Likewise, the smell of violets, or wall-flowers, or beans 
flowers, or sweet-briar, or honeysuckles, taken as they 
grow in passing by them only, is of the like nature. * 
58. Nay, ‘and we knew a certain great lord who lived 
‘long, that had every morning, Gmmediately after sleep, 2 
clod of fresh ‘earth laid in a fair Seal under his Bae ‘thi it 
he might take the smell thereof:’ / Batagits ‘anne 

59. There is no doubt, but” the coolmg and tempeting 
of the blood by cool things, ‘stich ag are endive,” ‘succory, 
liver-wort, purslain, andthe like, doth alsé6, by consequent, 
cool the spirits ; but this 1 is about, whereas a ae cool 1m- 
mediately. ito ¢ t iow fue eligh?si 

And as touching the condensing of ‘the’ bsiellergy cold, 
vhns‘much: the third way of condensing the Gpirits we 


‘said 
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said to be by that which we call stroaking the spirits : 
the fourth, by quieting the alacriiy and unruliness of 
them. 

60. Such things stroak the spirits as are pleasing and 
friendly to them, yet they allure them not to go abroad, 
but rather prevail that the spirits, contented as it were in 
their own society, do enjoy themselves, and betake them- 
selves into their proper centre. | Wie 

61. For these, 1f you recollect those:things which were 
formerly set down as subordinates to opium and nitre, there 
will need no other inquisition. 

62. As for the quieting of the stati of the spirits, 

we shall presently speak of that, when we inquire touch- 
ing their motion. Now, then, seeing we have spoken of 
that condensation of the spirits which pertaineth to their 
substance, we will come to the temper of heat in them. 
_ 63. The heat of the spirits, as we said, ought to be of 
that kind, that it may be robust, not eager; and may de- 
light rather to master the tough and obstinate, than to carry 
away the thin and light humours. 

64, We must beware of spices, wine, and strong drinks, 
that our use of them be very temperate and sometimes dis- 
continued; also of savory, wild marjoram, penny-royal, 
and all such as bite and heat the tongue; for they yield 
unto the spirits an heat, not operative, but predatory. 

65, These yield a robust heat, especially elecampane, 


garlic, carduus benedictus, water-cresses, while they are — 


young, cermander, angelica, zedoary, vervin, valerian, 
myrrh, pepper-wort, elder-flowers, garden-chervile: the 
use of these things, with choice and judgment, sometimes 
in sallads, sometimes in medicines, will aay this opera- 

tion. | | 
66. It-falls out well, that the grand opiates will also 
serve excellently for this operation; in respect that they 
yield snch an heat by composition, which is wished, but 
not 
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not to be found in simples. For the mixing of those ex- 
cessive hot things, (such as are euphorbium, pellitory of 
- Spain, staves-acre, dragon-wort, anacardi, castoreum, aris- 
tolochium, opoponax, ammoniacum, galbanum, and the 
like, which, of themselves, cannot be taken inwardly), to 
qualify and abate the stupefactive virtue of the opium, 
they do make such a constitution of a medicament as we 
now require, which is excellently seen in this, that treacle, 
and mithridate, and the rest, are not sharp, nor bite the 
tongue ; but are only somewhat bitter, and of ‘strong scent, 
and at last manifest their heat when they come into the 
stomach, and in their subsequent operations. 

67. There conduce also to the robust heat of the spirits, 
Venus cften excited, rarely performed; and no less some 
of the affections, of which shall be spoken hereafter. So 
touching the heat of the spirits, analogical to the prolonga- 
tion of life, thus much. | 

68. Touching the quantity of the spirits, that they es 
not exuberant and boiling, but rather sparing, and within 
a mean, seeing a small flame doth not devour so much as a 
great flame, the inquisition will be short. 

69. It seems to be approved by experience, that a spare 
diet, and almost a Pythagorical, such as is either prescribed 
by the strict rules of a monastical life, or practised by her- 
mits, which have necessity and poverty for their rules, ren- 
sigs a man long lived. 

. Hitherto appertain, drinking of ape wy a hard bed, 

i Sea from fire, a slender diet, (as, namely, of herbs, 
fruits, flesh, and fish, rather powdered and salted, than 
fresh and hot), an hair shirt, frequent fastings, frequent 
watchings, few sensual pleasures, and such like: for all 
these diminish the spirits, and reduce them to such a quan- 
tity, as may be syfficient only for the functions of life, 
whereby the depredation is the less. nn Per 
But 


~ 
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1. But if the diet: shall not. be altogether 50 rigorous 


and mortifying, yet, notwithstanding, shall be always equal 
and constant to itself, it worketh the same effect. We see 
it in flames, that a flame somewhat bigger, so it be always 
alike ahd quiet, consumeth less of the fewel, than a lesser 
flame blown with bellows, and by gusts stronger or weak- 
er: That which the regimen and diet of Cornarus the Vee 
netian shewed plainly, who did eat and drink so many 
years together by a just weight, whereby he exceeded an 
hundred years of age, strong in limbs, and entire in his 
senses. é | 

72. Care also must be taken, that a body plentifully 
nourished, and not emaciated by any of these aforesaid 
diets, omitteth not a seasonable use of Veaus, lest the spi- 
Tits increase too fast, and. soften and destroy the body. So 
then touching a moderate quantity of spirits, and (as we 
may say) frugal, thus much. 
8 49. The inquisition touching bridling the motion of the 
spirits followeth next; for motion doth manifestly attenu- 
ate and inflame them. ‘This: bridling is done by three 


means: by sleep; by avoiding of vehement labours, im- 


moderate’ exercise, and, in a- word, all lassitude ; and by 
refraining irksome affections. And first, touching sleep. 


44. The fable tells us, that Epimenides slept many — 


years together in a cave, and all that time needed no meat; 
because the spirits waste not much i in sleep. - 

75. Experience teacheth us, that certain creatures, as 
dormice and bats, sleep in some close places an whole win: 
ter together ; such is the force of sleep to restrain all vital 
consumption. That which bees and drones are also. thought 
to do, though sometimes destitute of honey, and likewise 
butterflies and other fies.” 


16. Sleep after dinner; * (the ‘stomach * ‘sending up no un- 


pleasing vapours to the head, as being the first dews of out 
meat), is good for the spirits, but derogatory and hurtful 
: to 
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to all other points of healthaalad otwithstanding, in extrem® 
old age there is the same reason of meat and sleep; for 
both our meals and our sleeps should be then frequent, but 
short and little ; nay, and towards the last period. of old 
age, a mere rest, and, as it were, a perpetual PROBS doth 
best, especially 1 in winter time. 7 

1m But as moderate sleep conferreth to long life, so 
much more if i be quiet and not disturbed. : 

18. These ‘procure quiet sleep ; ; violets ; ‘lettuce, espe= 
cially boiled ; syrup of dried roses ; saffron ; balm ; -ap= 
ples, at our goitig to bed; asop of bread in malmsey, es- 
pecially wherein musk-r oses have been fir st infused ; there- 
fore it would not be amiss to make some pill, OF 4 small. 
draught, of these things, and to use it familiarly. Also 
those things which shut the mouth of the stomach close ; 
as coriander seed prepared ; quinces, and. wardens roasted, 
- do induce sound sleep; but above all things, in youth, and. 
for those that have sufficient strong stomachs, it will be 
best to take a good draught of clear, cold water when they 
go to-bed. 

Touching voluntary ‘een procured trances, as es head 
and profound thoughts, so as they be without irksomeness 
I have nothing certain: no doubt, they make to this inten- 
tion, and condense the spirits, and that moré potently than 
_ Sleep, seeing they lay asleep and suspend the senses ag 
much, or more. Touching them, let farther i inquiry be 
made. So far touching sleep. ; 

49. As for motion and exercises, aide eked and 
0 doth all motion and ‘exercise which is too nimble and 
swift; 2s running, tennis, fencing, and the like: and again, 
when our strength 1s extended and strained to the uttermost, 
as dancing , wrestling, and such like: for it is certain, that 
_ the spirits, being driven into Streights, either by the swift. 
hess of the motion, or by the straining of the forces, do af. 
“terward become more a and predatory. On the other 
Vor. LV: M Sidey 
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side, exercises which stir up a good strong motion, but not 
over swift, or to our utmost strength, such as are leaping, 
shooting, riding, bowling, and the like, do not hurt, but ra- 
ther benefit. 

We must come now to the affections and passions of the 
mind, and see which of them are hurtful to long life, which - 
profitable. | 

so. Great,joys attenuate and diffuse the spirits, and 
shorten life; familiar cheerfulness strengthens the spirits, 
by calling them forth, and yet not resolving them. 

81. Impressions of joy in the sense are nought; rumi- 
nations of joy in the memory, or apprehensions of them in 
hope or fancy, are good. 

82. Joy suppressed, or communicated sparingly, doth 
more comfort the spirits, than joy poured forth and “pub- 
lished. | 
83. Grief and sadness, if it be void of fear, and afflict 
not too much, doth rather prolong life; for it contracteth 
the spirits, and is a kind of condensation. 

84. Great fears shorten the life ; for though grief and 
fear do both straiten the spirit, yet in grief there is a sim- 
ple contraction ; but in fear, by reason of the cares taken 
for the remedy, and hopes intermixed, there is a turmoil 
and vexing of the spirits. 

85. Anger suppressed is also a kind of vexation, and 
causeth the spirit to feed upon the juices of the body ; but 
let loose, and breaking forth, it helpeth, as those medicines 
do which induce a robust heat. 

86. Envy is the worst of all passions, and feedeth upon 
the spirits, and they, again, upon the Ahody ; andsomuch ~ 
the more, because it is perpetual, and, as is said, ¢ keepeth a 
no holidays” - f 

87. Pity of another man’s misfortune, which is not like- 
ly to befal ourselves, is good ; but pity which may reflect, 
with some similitude, upon the party pitying, is nought, 

“because it exciteth fear. 
ss. Light 
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88. Light shame hurteth not, seeing it contracteth the 
spirits a little, and then straight diffuseth them ; insomuch, 
that shamefaced persons commonly live long; but shame 
for some great ignominy, and which afflicteth the mind 
long, contracteth the spirits even to suffocation, and is per 
niclous. : 

89. Love, if it be not unfortunate, and too deeply 
wounding, is a kind of joy, and is subject to.the same laws 
which we have set down touching joy. 

90. Hope is the most beneficial of all the affections, and 
doth much to the prolongation of life if it be not too often. 
frustrated, but entertaineth the fancy with an expectation 


of good; therefore, they which fix and propound to them- 


selves some end, as the mark and scope of their life, and 
continually, and by degrees, gv forward in the:same, are, 
for the most part, long lived; insomuch, that when they 
are come to the top of their hope, and can go no higher 
therein, they commonly droop, and live not long after ; so 
that hope is as a leaf-joy, which may be beaten out to a 
great extension, like gold. 

91. Admiration and light contemplation are very powerful 
io the prolonging of life; for-they hold the spirits in such 
things as delight them, and suffer them not to tumultuate 
or to carry themselves unquietly and waywardly. And 
therefore all the contemplators of natural things, which had 
so many and so eminent objects to admire, (as Democri- 


tus, Plato, Parmenides, Apollonius), were long lived; also 


rhetoricians, which tasted but lightly of things, and studied 
rather exornation of speech, than profundity of matters, 


were also long lived, as Gorgias, Protagoras, Isocrates, Se- 


= 


neca ; and certainly, as old men are for the most part talka- 


tive, so talkative men do often grow very old; for it shews 


a light contemplation, and such as doth not much strain the 


“spirits, or vex them. But subtil, and acute, and eager in- 
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quisition, shortens life; for it tireth the spirit, and wastetlt 
it. | 

And as touching the motion of the spirits by the affee- 


tions of the mind, thus much. Now we will add certain — 


other general observations touching the spirits, beside the 
former, which fall not into the precedent distribution: 

92. Especiak care must be taken, that the spirits be not 
too often resolved; for attenuation goeth before resolu- 
tion; and the spirit once attenuated doth not very easily 
retire, or is condensed; now resolution is caused by over- 
great labours, over-vehement affections of the mind, over- 
great sweats, over-oreat evacuations, hot baths, and an in- 
temperate and unseasonable use of Venus; also by over- 
great cares, and carpings, and anxious expectations; lastly, 
by malignant diseases and intolerable pains and torments of 
the body ; all which, as much as may be, (which our vul- 
‘gar physicians also advise), must be avoided. 

93. The spirits are delighted both with wonted things 
and with new; now it maketh wonderfully to the conser- 
vation of the spirits in vigour ; that we neither use wonted 
‘things to a satiety and glutting, nor new things before 2 
‘quick and strong appetite; and therefore both customs 
are to be broken off with judgment and care, before they 
breed a fulness; and the appetite after new things to be 
_restrained for 4 time, until it grow more sharp and‘jocund. 
And, moreover, the life, as ie as may be, so to be or- 
dered, that it may have many renovations, and the spirits, 


by perpetual conversing in the same actions, may not wax 


dull. For though it were no ill saying of Seneca’s, ‘ The 
fook doth ever begin to live ;’ yét this oe and many more 
. such, are good for long life, ; 


94. It is. to be observed, touching the duislt (though 
the conirary useth to be done), that when men, perceive — 


. their spirits to be in a good, placid, and healthful ‘state, 
that which will be seen by the tranquillity of their mind 
and. 


ap a 
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and chearful disposition), that they cherish them, and noi 
ehange them; but when in a turbulent and untoward state, 
(which will also appear by their sadness, lumpishness, and 
ether indisposition of their mind), that then they straight 
overwhelm them and alter them. Now the Spirits are 
continued in the same state by a restraining of the aft 

tions, temperateness of diet, abstinence from Venus, mode-~ 


_ ration in labour, indifferent rest ard repose; and the con- 


trary to these do alter and overwhelm the spirits; as, name~ - 
ly, vehement affections, profuse feastings, immoderate Ve- 
nus, difficult labours, earnest studies, and prosecutions of 
business. Yet men are wont, when they are merriest and 


_ best disposed, then to apply themselves to feastings, Venus, 


labours, endeavours, businesses; whereas, if they have a 
regard to long life,(which may seem strange), they should - 
rather practise the contrary. For we ought to cherish and 
preserve good spirits; and for the evil disposed spirits, to 


discharge and alter them. 


95. Ficinus saith, not unwisely, that old men, for the 
comforting of their spirits, ought often to remember and 
ruminate wpon the acts.of their childhood and youth. Cer- 


tainly, such a remembrance is a kind of peculiar recrea- 


tion to every old man; and therefore it is a delight to men 
to enjoy the society of them which have been brought up 
together with them, and to ‘visit the places of their educa- 


tion. Vespasian did attribute so much to this matter, that 


when he was Emperor, he would by no means be persuad~ 
ed to leave his father’s house, though but mean, lest he 
should lose the wonted object of his eyes, and the memory 


of his childhood ; and besides, he would drink in a wood- 


en cup, tipt with silver, which was his grandmother’s, up- 
on festival days. 

96. One thing above all, is grateful to the spirits; that 
there be a continual progress to the more benign. There- 
fore we should lead such a youth and manhood, that our 

M 3 old 
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old age should find new solaces, whereof the chief is mo 
derate ease. And therefore old men, in honourable places, 
lay violent hands upon themselves, who retire not to their 
ease; whereof may be found an eminent example in Cas- 
siodorus, who was of that reputation amongst the Gothish 
Kings of Italy, that he was as the soul of their affairs; after- 
wards, being near eighty years of age, he betook himself 
to a monastery, where he ended not his days before he was 
_ an hundred years old. But this thing doth require two 
‘cautions; one, that they drive not off till their bodies be 
utterly worn out and diseased ; for in such bodies, all mu, 
tation, though to the more benign, hasteneth death: the 
other, that they surrender not themselves to a sluggish ease, 
but that. they embrace something which may entertain 
their thoughts and mind with contentation ; in which kind 
the chief delights are, reading and contemplation, and then, 
the desires of building and planting. 4 | 

97. Lastly, The same action, endeavour, and labour, 
undertaken cheerfully, and with a good will, doth refresh 
the spirits ; but with an aversation and unwillingness, doth 
fret and deject them. And therefore it conferreth to long 
life, either that a man hath the art to institute his life so as 
it may be free and suitable to his own humour } or else to 
lay such a command upon his mind, that whatsoever is im- 
posed by fortune, it may rather lead him, than drag him. 

98. Neither is that to be omitted towards the govern- 
ment of the affections, that especial care be taken of the 
mouth of the stomach, especially that it be not too much 
relaxed; for that part hath a greater dominion over the af- 
fections, especially the daily affections, than either the 
heart or brain, only those things excepted which are 
wrought by potent vapours, as in sa amish and melan- 
choly. 

99. ‘Touching the operation upon the spirits, that they 
may remain fn ap and renew their vigour, thus much, 
veka: 8 Which 
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Which we have done the more accurately, for that there is, 
for the most part, amongst physicians and other authors, 
touching these operations, a deep silence ; but especially, 
because the operation upon the spirits, and their waxing 
green again, is the most ready and compendious way to 
long life, and that for a two-fold compendiousness ; one, 
‘because the spirits work compendiously upon the body ; 
the other, because vapours and the affections work com~ 
pendiously upon the spirits; so as these attain the end, as 
it were, in a right line; other things, rather in lines cir. 
cular. 


Lhe Operation upon the Exclusion of the Air. 
The History. 


1. THE exclusion of the air ambient tendeth to length of 
life two ways; first, for that the exter nal air, next unto the 
native spirit, (howsoever, the air may be said to animate 
the spirit of man, and conferreth not a little to health), doth 
most of all prey upon the juices of the body, and hasten the 
desiccation thereof; and therefore the exclusion of it is ef 
fectual to length of life. 

_ 2. Another effect which followeth the exclusion of air, 
is much more subtit and profound ; namely, that the body, 
closed up, and not perspiring by the pores, detaineth the 
spirit within, and turneth it upon the harder parts of the 
body ; whereby the spirit mollifies and intenerates them. 

: 3. Of this thing, the reason is explained in the desicca- 
tion of inanimate bodies; and it is an axiom almost infalli- 
M 4 ble 
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ble, that the spirit, discharged and issuing forth, drieth bo- 
dies; detained, “melteth and intenerateth them: and it is 
further to be assumed, that all heat doth properly attenuate 
and moisten ; F and contracteth and drieth only by accident. 


4. Leading the «life in dens and caves where the alr Te- 


ceives not the sun-beams, may be effectual to long life ; ; for 
the air of itself doth not much towards the depredation of 


the body, unless it be stirred up by heat. Certainly, if a 


‘man shall recal things past to his memory, it will appear, 
that the statures of men have been anciently much greater 
than those that succeeded ; as in Sicily, and some other 
places. Bui this kind of men led their lives, for the most 
part, In caves. Now, length of life and largeness of limbs 
have some affinity. The cave, also, of Epimenides, walks 
amongst the fables. I suppose, likewise, that the life of 
Columnar Anchorites was a thing resembling the life in 
caves ; in respect the sun-beams could not much» pierce 
sider nor the air receive any great changes or inequali- 


ties. This is certain, both the Simeon Stylitas, as well 9 


Daniel as Saba, and other columnar anchorites, have been 
exceedingly long lived. Likewise the anchorites in our 
days, closed up and immured either within walls or pulars, 
are often found to be long lived. 


5. Next unto ‘the life in caves, is the life on mountains ; i 4 


for as the beams of the sun do not penetrate into caves 80% 
on the tops of mountains, being destitute of reflection, they 
aré of small force. But this is to be understood of moun- 
tains where the air is clear and pure ; namely, whither, by 
reason of the dryness of the vallevs, clouds and vapours 
do not ascend, as it is in the mountains which encompass 
Barbary ; : where, even at this day, they live many times to 
an hundred and fifty year s, as hath been noted before. 
~ 6. And this kind of air of caves and mountains, of his 
own proper nature, is little or nothing predatory ; ; but air 
puch as ours is, which is a ie through the heat of the 
yet sun, 


2 
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sun, ought, as much as is possible, to be excluded from the 


body. S 


7. But the air is prohibited and excluded two ways; 


first, by closing the pores; secondly, by filling them 


up. 

8. To the closing of the pores help, coldness of the air, 
going naked, whereby the skin is made hard; washing in 
cold water, astringents applied to the skin, such as are mas- 
tick, myrrh, myrtle. | 

9. But much more may we satisfy this operation by 
baths, yet those rarely used, especially in summer, which 


are made of astringent mineral waters, such as may safely 


‘be used ; as waters participating of steel and copperas ; sie 
* do potently contract the skin. 
19. As for filling up the pores, paintings, and such 
Soke unctuous daubings ; and (which may most commo- 
diously be used) oil and fat thin gs do no less conserve the 
substance of the body, than oil-colours and varnish do pre- 
serve wood, A 
11. The ancient Britons painted their bodies with woad, 
and were exceeding long lived; the Picts also used paizit- 
ings, and are thought by some to have derived their: name 


_ from thence. 


12. The Brasilians and Maapintdbe paint themselves at 
this day ; who are, especially the former, very long lived ; 
insomuch that, five years ago, the French Jesuits had speech 
with some who remembered the building of Fernamburgh, 
which was done an hundred and twenty years: sice, aird 
they were then at man’s estate. 

13. Joannes de Temporibus, who is reported to have ex- 
tended his life to three hundred yeays, being asked, How 
he preserved himself so long, 1s said to have answered 3 
* By oil without, and by honey within.’ 

14. The {rish, especially the wild Irish, even at this 
day, live very long. Certainly, they report, that within- 

2 these 
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these few years the Countess of Desmond lived to an hun- 
dred and forty years of age, and bred teeth three times. © 
Now the Irish have a fashion to chafe, and as it were io 
baste themselves with old salt butter against the fire. 

15. The same Irish used to wear saffroned linen cad 


vermin, yet, petite ites I take it to be very useful ford 
| lengthening of life ; for saffron, of all things that I know, - 


is the best thing for the skin, and the comforting of the 
flesh ; seeing it is both notably astringent, and hath besides. 4 
an oleosity and subtil heat without any acrimony. I re- q 
member a certain Englishman, who, when he went to SCA, z 
carried a bag of Saffron next his stomach, that he might 3 
conceal it, and so escape custom; and whereas he was wont 
to be always exceeding sea-sick, at that time he continued q 


very well, and felt no provocation to vomit. 


16. Hippocrates adviseth in winter to wear clean linen, © 


andin summer, foul linen, and besmeared with oil: the 
reason may seem to be, because in summer the spirits ex- 
hale most; therefore, the pores of the skin would be filled 
up. | 
17. Hereupon we are of opinion, that the use of oil, 
either of olives or sweet almonds, to anoint the skin there- 
with, would principally conduce to long life ; the anointing 
would be done every morning when we rise out of bed, 
with oil, in which a little bay-salt and saffron is mixed, 
But this sian: must be —, done with wool, or some 


aes the skin. 

18. It is certain, that liquors, even the oily themselves 
in great quantities, draw somewhat from the body; but 
contrarily, in small quantities, are druak in by the body; 
therefore the anointing would be but light, as we said; or 
rather the shirt itself would be besmeared with oil. 

19. It 


Y ‘s 


My 


(Mg 
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a9. It may haply be objected, that this anointing with 
oil, which we commend, (though it were never in use with 
us, and amongst the Italians is cast off again), was ancient~ 
dy very familiar amongst the Grecians and Romans, and a 
part of their diet; and yet men were not longer lived in 
those days, than now. " But it might rightly be answered, 
oil was in use only after baths, unless it were perhaps 
amongst champions: now hot baths are as much contrary 
to our operation, as anointings are congruous ; seeing the 
‘one opens the passages, the other stops them up. There- 
fore the bath, without the anointing following, is utterly 
bad; the anointing without the bath is best of all. Be- 
sides, the anointing amongst them was used only for deli- 
cacy; or, if you take it at the best, for health; but by no 
means in order to long life. And therefore they used then 
withal precious ointments, which were good for delicious~ 
ness, but hurtful to our intention in regard of their heat ; 
so that Virgil seemeth not to have said amiss :— 


Nee casia liquids corrumpitur usus oltvt. 


That odoriferous casia hath not supplanted the use of 
neat oil-olive. 


20. Anointing with oil conduceth to health, both in 
winter, by the exclusion of the cold air, and in summer, 
‘by detaining the spirits within, and prohibiting the resolu- 
tion of them, and keeping off the force of the air, which is 
then most predatory. 

21. Seeing the anointing with oil is one of the most po- 
tent operations to long life, we have thought good to add 
some cautions, lest the health should be endangered. They 
are four, according to the four inconveniences which may 
follow thereupon. 

92. The first inconvenience is, that by repressing sweats, 
4 may engender diseases from those excrementitious az 
mours. 
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mours. To this a remedy must be given, by purges and 


clysters, that evacuation may be duly performed. This is | 


certain, that evacuation by sweats commonly advanceth | 
health, and derogateth from long life; but gentle purges 


york upen the humours, not be ate the re as sweat 


“doth. 
23. The second inconvenience is, that it may heat the 
body, and in time inflame it; for the spirits shut in, and 
not breathing forth, acquire edbiri This inconvenience may 
be prevented, if the diet most usually incline to the colder 


| 


: 


part,-and that at times some proper cooling medicines be 


taken, of which we shall straight speak in the operations 
apon.the blood. 

24. The third is, that it may annoy the head; for ali 
oppletion from without strikes back the vapours, and sends 


them up into the head; this inconvenience is remedied by _ 


“purges, especially clysters, and by shutting’ the mouth of ; 
the stomach strongly with styptics; and by combing and 


rubbing the head, and washing it with convenient lies, that 


something may exhale; and by not. omitting competent 


and good exercises, that something also may perspire by 


the skin. ; 
25. The fourth inconvenience is a more subtil evil, 


namely, that the spirit, being detained by the closing up of © 
the pores, is likely to multiply itself too much; for when ‘ 


little issueth forth, and new spirit is continually engender- i 


ed, the spirit imcreaseth too fast, and so preyeth upon the 


body more plentifully. But this is not altogether so; for 
all spirit closed up is dull, (for it is blown and excited with — 


motion, as flame is), and therefore it is less active, and less 
generative of itself; indeed, it is thereby increased in heat, 


as flame is, but slow in motion; and therefore the remedy | 


to this inconvenience must be by cold things being some- 
simes mixed with oil; such as are roses and Dy, ttle; for 
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we must altogether disclaim hot things, as was said of 
casia. | 
26. Neither will it be unprofitable to wear next the bos 
dy, garments that have in them some unctuosity or cleosity, 
not aquosity: for they will exhaust the body less; such 
are those of woollen, rather than those of linen; certainly, 
it is manifest in the spirits of odours, that if you lay sweet 
powders amongst linen, they will much sooner lose their 
smell, than amongst woollen. And therefore linen is to be 
-preferred for delicacy and RCaIeeRs but to be suspected for 
our operation. 
+, 27. The wild Irish, as soon.as they fall sick, the a 
thing they do, is, to take the sheets off their beds, and to 
wrap themselves in the woolen cloathes. | 
_ 28. Some report, that they have found. great benefit in 
phe conservation of their health, by wearing scarlet waist- 
‘coats next their skin, and under their shirts ; as well down 
to the nether parts, as on the upper. 
_ 29. It is also to be observed, that air accustomed to the 
body doth less prey upon it, than new air, and often chang- 
ed... And therefore poor people,.in smail cattages, who 
live always within the smell of the same chimney, and 
_change not their seats, are commonly longest lived; not- 
withstanding, to other operations, especially for them, whose 
spirits are not altogether dull, we judge change of air to 
_be very profitable. But a mean must be used, which may 
.satisfy on both sides; this may be done by removing our 
habitation four. times a-year, at constant and set. times, un- 
_to convenient seats ; that so the body may neither be in too 
-much peregrination, nor in too much station, And touch- 
& ping the operation. upon the exelusion of. air, and. avoiding 
“the predatory force thereof, thus much, 


The 
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The Operation upon the Blood and the Sanguifying 
Heat. 


The Mistory. 


i. THE two following operations answer to the two pre- 
cedent, and are in the relation of passives to actives; for 
the two precedent intend this, that,the spirits and air in 
their actions may be the less depredatory ; and the two latter, 
that the blood and juice of the body may be the less depres 
dable. But because the blood is an irrigation or watering © 
of the juices and members, and a preparation to them, 
therefore we will put the operation upon the blood in the 
first place. Concerning this operation, we will propound : 
certain counsels, few in number, but very powerful in vir- | 
tue. They are three. 

2. First, there is no doubt, but that if the blood be 
brought to a cold temper, it will be so much the less dissi- | 
pable. But because the cold things which are taken by 
the mouth agree but 111 with many other intentions; there-— 
fore it will be best to find ont some such things as may be 
free from these inconveniences. ‘They are two. 

3. The first is this. Let there be brought into use, es-— 
pecially in youth, clysters, not purging at all, or absterge 
ing ; but only cooling, and somewhat opening ; those are 
approved, which are made of the juices of lettuce, purslain, 
liver-wort, houseleek, and the mucilage of the seed of 
flea-wort, with some temperate opening decoction, and a 
little camphor ; but in the declining age, let the houseleek 
and purslain be left out, and the juices of borrage, and en-_ 
dive, and the like, be put in their rooms ; and let these 
clysters be retained, if it may be, for an hour, or more. 

A. The 
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4. The other is this. Let there be in use, especially in 
summer, baths of fresh water, and but luke-warm, alto- 
gether without emollients, as mallows, mercury, milk, and 
the like; rather take new whey, in some good quantity, 
and roses. 3 

5. But (that which is the principal in this intention, and 
hew ) we advise, that, before the bathing, the body be an- 
ointed with oil, with some thickeners, whereby the quality 
of the cooling may be received, and the water exeluded ; 
yet let not the pores of the ‘body be shut too close, for 
when the outward cold closeth up the body too strongly, it 
is so far from furthering coolness, that it rather forbids it, 
and stirs up heat. | 
« 6, Like unto this is the use of bladders, with some de- 
coctions and cooling juices, applied to the inferior region of 
the body, namely, from the ribs to the privy parts; for 
this also is a kind of bathing, where the body of the liquor 
is for the most part excluded, and the cooling quality ad- 
mitted. ; 

_. The third counsel remaineth, which belongeth not to 

the quality of the blood, but to the substance thereof, that 
it may be made more firm, and less dissipable, and such 
as the heat of the spirit may have the less power over 
8. And as for the use of the filings of gold, leaf-gold, 
powder of pearl, precious stones, coral, and the like, we 
have no opinion of them at this day, unless it be only as 
they may satisfy this present operation. Certainly, seeing 
the Arabians, Grecians, and modern physicians, have attri- 
buted such virtues to these things, it cannot be altogether 
nothing which so great men have observed of them. And 
therefore, omitting all fantastical opinions about them, we 
‘do verily believe, that if there could be some such thing 
conveyed into the whole mass of the blood, in minute and 
fine portions, over which the spirits and heat should have 
he Shs little 
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of no power, absolutely, it would not only resist putrefacs 
tion, but rrefaction also; and be’ a most effectual means 
to the prolongation cf life. Nevertheless, in this thing, se- 
verdl cautions are to be given. _ First, that there be a most 


exact comminution. Secondly, that such hard and solid | 


things be void. of all malignant quality ; lest, while they 
be dispersed and lurk im the veins, they breed some incons 
venience. Thirdly, that they be never taken together with 
meats, nor in any such manner as tey may stick long, lest 


they. beget dangerous obstructions about the mesentery, 
Lastly, that they be taken very rarely, that they may not 


congregate, and knot together in the veins. 


9. Therefore, let the mannet of taking them be Fasting’ 


in white wine, a little oi: of almonds mingled therewith, 
exercise used immediately upon the taking of them. 


10. The simples which may satisfy this operation are, 


instead of all, gold, pearls, and coral; for all metals, ex 
cept gold, are not\ without some malignant quality 1 in the 


dissolutions of them, neither will they be beaten to that 
exquisite fineness that leaf-gold hath ; as for all glassy and. 
transparent jewels, we like them not, as we said before, for@ 


fear of corrosion. 


Ll. But in our judgment, the safer and more effectual 
way would be, by the use of woods in infusions and de= — 


coctions; for there is in them sufficient to cause firmness of ee 


blood, and not the’ like danger for breeding obstructions; 
but especially, because they may be taken in meat and — 
drink ; whereby they will find the more easy entrance into . 
the veins, and not be voided in excrements. 


oie Ape 


12. The woods fit for this purpose are, sanders, the oak, } 
and vine ; as for all, hot woods, or something resiny, we 


reject them; notwithstanding, you may,add the woody 


Pept ng 


stalks of rosemary dried ; for rosemary is a shrub, and ex- — 


geedeth in age many trees; also, the woody stalks of ivyem 
but. 
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but in such quantity as — may not yield an stb Nbosinis 
taste. 

13. Let the woods be taken éither boiled in broths, or 
infused in must or ale “before they leave working; but in 
broths (as the custom is for guaicum and the like) they 
_ would be infused a good while before the boiling, that the 
firmer part of the wood, and not that only which lieth 
loosely, may be drawn forth. As for ash, though it be 
used for cups, yet we like it not*. And touching the 
operation upon the blood, thus much. 


The Operation upon the Juices of the Body. 


The History. 
i. THERE ate two Binds vf bodies, as was said before 


in the inquisition touching inanimates, which are hardly 
consumed, hard things, and fat things; as is seen in me- 
tals and stones, and in oil and wax. 
2. It must be ordered, therefore, that the juice of the 
body be somewhat hard, and that it be fatty, or sub-roscid. 
3. As for hardness, it is caused three ways; by aliment 
of a firm nature ; by cold condensing the skin and flesh; 
and, by exercise binding and compacting the j juices of the 
body, that they be not soft and frothy. 
_ 4, As for the nature of the aliment, it ought to be such 
as is not easily dissipable ; such as are beef, swines-flesh, 
deer, goat, kid, swan, goose, ring-dove, especially if they 


be 


. * One would think that Lord Bacon had foreseen the v use of bark. 
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be a little powdered ; fish, likewise, salted and dried; old 


cheese, and the like. | 

5. As for the bread, oaten bread, or bread with some 
mixture of pease in it, or rye-bread, or barley-bread, are 
more solid than wheat-bread ; and in wheat-bread, the 
coarse cheat-bread 1s more solid than the pure manchet. 

6. The inhabitants of the Orcades, which live upon salt- 
ed fish, and generally all fish-eaters, are long lived. 

i. The monks and hermits, which fed sparingly, and 
upon dry aliment, attained commonly to a great age. 

8. Also pure water, usually drunk, makes the juices of 
the body less frothy ; unto which, if for the dulness of the 

spirit, which, no doubt, in water is but little penetrative, 
| you shall add a little nitre, we conceive it would be very 
good. And touching the firmness of the aliment thus 
much. 

9. As for the condensation of the skin and flesh by cold, 
they are longer lived, for the most part, that live’abroad in 
_ the open air, than they that live in houses; and the inha- 
bitants of the cold countries, than the inhabitants of the 
hot. 


| 


10. Great store of clothes, meee, upon the bed or back, 


do resolve the body. 
11. Washing the body i in cold water is good for length 


of life; use of hot baths is naught. Touching baths of 


astringent mineral waters, we have spoken before. 
12. As for exercise, an idle life doth manifestly make 


the flesh soft and dissipable ; robust exercise, so it be with- , 


eut over much sweating or weariness, maketh it hard and 


compact 5 also exercise within cold water, as swimming, 


Is very good; and, generally, exercise abroad is better than 
that within houses. 


13. Touching frications, which are a kind of exercise, _ 


‘because they do rather call forth the aliment, than harden 
the flesh, we will inquire hereafter, in the due place. 
| 14. Having 
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14. Having now spoken of hardening the juices of the 
_ body, we are to come next to the oleosity or fattiness of 
them, which is a more perfect and potent intention than 
induration; because it hath no inconvenience nor evil an- 
nexed; for all those things which pertain to the hardening 
of the juices, are of that nature, that while they prohibit 
Ene absumption of the aliment, they also hinder the repa- 
ration of the same; whereby it happens, that the same 
things are both propitious and adverse to length of life ; 
but those things which pertain to making the juices oily 
and roscid, help on both sides; for they render the aliment 
both less dissipable, and more repairable. 

15. But whereas we say, that the juice of the body 
ought to be roscid and fat, it 1s to be noted, that we mean 
it not of a visible fat, but of a dewiness dispersed, or, if 
you will call it, radical in the very substance of the 
body. | 

16. Neither, again, let any man think, that oil, or the 
fat of meats, or marrow, do engender the like, and satisfy 
our intention ; for those things which are once perfect, are 


' not brought back again; but the aliments ought to be 


‘such which, after digestion and maturation, do then 4 in the 
end engender oleosity in the j juices. 

17. Neither, again, let any man think, that oil, or fat, 
_ by itself and simple, is hard of dissipation; but, in mixe 
ture, it doth not retain the same nature; for as oil by itself 
is much longer in consuming than water; so, in paper or 
linen, it sticketh longer, and is later dried, as we noted, 
before. 

18. To the irroration of the body, roasted meats, or 
baked meats, are more effectual than boiled meats; and all 
preparation of meat with water is inconvenient ; besides, 
oil is more plentifully extracted out of dry Bette than out 
of moist bodies, | : 
N2 19. Generally, 
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19. Generally, to the irroration of the body, much use 
of sweet things is profitable; as of sugar, honey, sweet 
almonds, pine-apples, pistachios, dates, raisins of the sun, 
currants, figs, and the like. Contrarily, all sour, and very 
salt, and very, biting allie are opposite to the generation 
of roscid juice. 

20. Neither would we be thought to favour the mani- 
chees, or their diet ; though we commend the frequent use 
of. all kinds of seeds, and kernels, and roots, in meats or 
sauces ; considering all bread, and bread is that which 
maketh the meat firm, is made either of seeds, or of roots. 

21. But there is nothing makes so much to the irrora- 
tion of the body, as the quality of the drink, which is the 
convoy of the meat; therefore, let there be in use such 
drinks, as, without all acrimony or sourness, are, notwith- 
standing, subtil; such are those wines which are, as the 
old woman said in Plautus, ¢ vetustate edentula,’ toothless 
with age, and ale of the same kind. | 

22. Mead, as we suppose, would not be ill, if it were 
strong and old; but because all honey hath in it some 
sharp parts, as appears by that sharp water which the che- 
mists extract out of it; which will dissolve metals, it were 
better to make the same potion of sugar, not lightly in- 
fused in it, but so incorporated, as honey useth to be in 
mead, and to keep it to the age of a year, or at least six 
months, whereby the water may lose the crudity, and the 
sugar acquire subtilty. 

23. Now, ancientness in wine or beer hath this in it; 
that it engenders subtilty in the parts of the liquor, and 
acrimony in the spirits; whereof, the first is profitable, and 
the second hurtful; now, to rectify this evil commixture, 
let there be put into the vessel, before the wine be sepa- 
rated from the must, swine’s flesh, or deer’s flesh, well 
boiled ; that the spirits of the wine may have whereupon 
to ruminate and feed, and so day aside their mordacity. 

24. In 
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24, In like manner, if ale should be made, not only 
with the grains of wheat, barley, oats, pease, and the like, 
but also should admit a part, suppose a third part to these 
grains, of some fat roots, such as are potatoe roots, pith of 
artichokes, burr-roots, or some other sweet and esculent 
roots, we suppose it would be a more useful drink for 
long life, than ale made of grains only. 

25. Also, such things as have very thin parts, yet, not- 
withstanding, are without all acrimony or mordacity, are 
very good in sallads; which virtue we find to be in some 
few of the flowers ; namely, flowers of ivy, which, infused 
in vinegar, are pleasant even to the taste; marigold-leaves, 
which are used in broths; and flowers of betony. And 
touching the operation upon the juices of the body, thus 
much, | 


Mer 


The Operation upon the Bowels, for their Extrusion of 
Aliment. 


Lhe History. 


1. WHAT those things are, which comfort the principal 
bowels, which are the fountains of concoction; namely, 
_ the stomach, liver, heart, and brain, to perform their func- 
tions well, (whereby aliment is distributed into the parts, 
spirits are dispersed, and the reparation of the whole body 
is accomplished) may be derived from physicians, and from 
their prescripts and advices. 


N. 3 2. Touching 
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2. Touching the spleen, gall, kidneys, mesentery, guts, 
and lungs, we speak not; for these are members minister- 
ing to the principal ; and whereas speech as made touch. 
ing health, they require sometimes a most especial consi- 
deration ; because each of these have their diseases, which, 
unless they be cured, will have influence upon the principal 
members ; but, as touching the prolongation of life, and 
xeparation by aliments, and retardation of the inconcoction 
of old age, if the concoctions and those principal bowels 
be well disposed, the rest will commonly fener according 
to one’s wish. : 

«i And ..as for those daings which, cohen io the 
ree state of every man ’s body, may be'transferred into 
his dict and the regimen of ‘his life, he may collect them 
out of the books of physicians, which have written of the 
comforting and preserving the four principal members; for 
conservation of health hath commonly need of no more 
than some short courses of physic ; but length of life can- 
not be hoped without an orderly diet, and a constant race of 
sovereign medicines ; but we will propound some few, and 
those the most select and prime directions. 

4. The stomach, which, as they say, is the master of 
the house, and whose strength and goodness is fundamental 
to the other concoctions, ought so to be guarded and con- 
firmed, that it may be without intemperateness hot; next, 
astricted or bound, not loose; furthermore, clean, not sur- 
charged with foul humours; and yet, in regard it is nou- 


rished from itself, not from the veins, not altogether empty | 


or hungry: lastly, it is to be kept ever in ss ane because 
appetite sharpens digestion. 

5. I wonder much, how that same * calidum bibere,’ 
to drink warm drink, which was in use amongst the an- 
-cients, is laid down again. J knew a physician, that was 
very famous, who, in the beginning of dinner and supper, 
would usually eat a few spoonfuls of very warm broth 

with 
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with much greediness, and then would presently wish that 
it. were out again, saying, * he had no need of the broth, 
but se of the warmth.’ 

. We do verily conceive it good, that the first draught, 
| ~ of wine, or ale, or any other drink to which a man 
1s most accustomed, be taken at supper warm. 

7. Wine in which gold hath been quenched, we con- 

_ ceive, would be very good once in a meal; not that we 
believe the gold conferreth any virtue thereunto, but that 
we know that the quenching of all metals in any kind of 
liquor doth leave a most potent astriction; now we chuse 
gold, because, besides that astriction which we desire, it 
leaveth nothing else behind it of a metalline impression. 

8. We are of opinion, that sops of bread dipped in wine, 
taken at the midst of the meal, are better than wine itself; 
especially if there were infused into the wine in which the 

_sops were dipped, rosemary and citron-peel, and that with 

sugar, that it may not slip too fast. 7 

9. It is certain, that the use of quinces 1s good to 

strengthen the stomach ; but we take them to be better, if 

they be used in that which they call quiddeny of quinces, 
than in the bodies of the quinces themselves; because they 
lay heavy in the stomach. But those quiddenies are best 
taken, after meals, alone; before meals, dipped in vine- 

S gran’. 

10. Such things as are good for the stomach, above other 

# simples, are t' ese ; rosemary, elecampane, mastic, worm- 

- wood, sage, mint. 

11. We allow pills of aloes, mastic, and saffron, in win- 
ter-time, taken before dinner; but so as the aloes be not 
only oftentimes washed in rose-water, but also in vinegar 

-in which tragacanth hath been infused, and after that be 
macerated for a few hours in oil of sweet almonds, new 
drawn, before it be made into pills. 


Nea 12. Wine, 
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12. Wine, or ale, wherein ‘tinieialian hath been infused, 
with a little elecampane and yellow sanders, will do well, 
taken at times; and that especially in winter. 

13. But in summer, a draught of white-wine, ‘allayed 
with strawberry-water, in which wine powder of pearls, 
and of the shells of cray-fishes exquisitely beaten, and, 


which may perhaps seem strange, a little chalk have been | 


infused, doth excellently refresh and strengthen the sto- 
mach. 

14. But, generally, all draughts in n the morning, which 
are but too frequently used, of cooling things, as of juices, 
decoctions, whey, barley-water, and the like, are to be 
avoided ;.and nothing is to be put into the sfotwacls fasting 
which i 1s purely cold; these things are better given, if need 
require, ‘either at five in the afternoon, or else an hour after 
a light breakfast. g 
15. Often fastings are bad for long bien ; besides, all 
thirst is to be avoided ; and the stomach | 1s to be Kes clean, 
but always moist. 

16. Oil of olives, new and good, in which a little mi- 
thridate hath been dissolved, anointed upon the back-bone, 
just against the mouth of the stomach, doth wonglesfally 
comfort the stomach. - 

17. A small bag filled with locks of scarlet wool, steep- 
ed in red wine, in which myrtle, and citron- Asai? and 
little saffron have been infused, may be always worn upon 
the stomach. And, touching, those things which comforg 
the stomach, thus much ; ; seeing many of those things, al. 
so, which serve for other operations, are helpful to this. 

18. The liver, if it be preserved from torrefaction or 
desiccation, and from obstruction, it needeth no more; for 
that looseness of it which begets aquosities, is plainly a dis- 
ease; but the other two, old age approaching induceth, 

19. Hereunto appertain most especially those things | 
w which are set down in the operation upon the blood ; 

WE 
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eywe will add a very few things more, but hone select- 

20. Principally, let there be in use the wine of sweet 
pomegranates ; or, if that cannot be had, the juice of them 
newly expressed ; let it be taken in the morning, with a 
little sugar, and into the glass in which the expression is 
made, put a small piece of citron-peel, green, and three or 
four whole cloves; let this be taken from February till the 

vend of April. 
21. Bring also into use, above all other herbs, water- 
—eresses, but young, not old; they may be used either raw, 
in sallads, or in broths, or in drinks ; and after that take 
spoon-wort. ge : 
22, Aloes, howsoever washed or corrected, is hurtful 
for the liver; and therefore it 1s never to be taken ordina- 
rily : contrariwise, rhubarb is sovereign for the liver ; so 
that these three cautions be interposed. First, that it be 
taken before meat, lest it dry the body too much, or leave 
some impressions of the stypticity thereof. Secondly, that 
it be macerated an hour or two in oil of sweet-almondsg, 
“new drawn, with rose-water, before it be infused in liquor, 
or given in the proper substance. Thirdly, that it be taken 
by turns, one while simple, another while with tartar, or a 
little bay-salt, that it carry fhot away the lighter parts only, 
and make the mass of the humours more obstinate. 

23. I allow wine, or some decoction with steel, to be 
taken three or four times in the year, to open the more 
strong obstructions ; yet so that a draught of two or three 
spoonfuls of oil of sweet almonds, new drawn, ever go be- 
fore, and the motion: of the body, especially of the arms 
and sides, constantly follow. — 

24. Sweetened liquors, and that with some fatness, are 
principally, and not a little effectual to prevent the arefac- 
tion, and saltness, and torrefaction, and, in a word, the old- 
ness of the liver; especially if they be well incorporated | 

with 
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with age; they are made of sweet fruits and roots; aS, 
namely, the wines and juleps of raisins of the sun, new ; 
jujubas, dried figs, dates, parsnips, potatoes, and the like, 
with the mixture of liquorice sometimes: also a julep of the 
Indian grain which they call maize, with themixture of 
some sweet things, doth much to the same end. But it is 
to be noted, that the intention of preserving the liver ina 
kind of softness and fatness, is much more powerful than 
that other which pertains to the opening of the liver, which 


rather tendeth to health than to length of life ; saving, that 
that obstruction which induceth torrefaction, is as opposite — 


to long life, as those other arefactions. 
25. I commend the roots of succory, spinach, and beets, 
cleared of their piths, and boiled till they be tender in wa- 
ter, with a third part of white-wine, for ordinary sallads, 


| 
| 


to be eaten with oil and vinegar; also asparagus, pith of © 


artichokes, and burr-roots, boiled, and served in after the 
Same manner; also broths, in the spring-time, of vine- 
_ buds, and the green blades of wheat. And touching the 


preserving of the liver, thus much. 


26. The heart receiveth benefit, or harm, most from the 


air which we breathe; from vapours; and from the affecs 


tions. Now many of those things which have’ been for-_ 
merly spoken, touching the spirits, may be transferred 


hither; but that indigested mass of cordials, collected by 


physicians, avails little to our intention; notwithstanding, — 


those things which are found to be good against poisons, 


may, with good judgment, be given to strengthen and for- 


tify the heart; especially if they be of that kind that they 
do not so much resist the particular poisons, as arm the 
heart and spirits against poison in general. And touching 


the several cordials, you may repair to the table already | 


set down. 


27. The goodness of the air is better known by expe- | 


rience, than by signs. We hold that-air to be the best, 
e 
where 
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where the country is leve] and plain, and that layeth open 
on all sides ; so that the soil be dry, and yet not barren or 
sandy, which puts forth wild thyme, and eyebright, and a 
kind of marjoram, and here and there stalks of calamint ; 
which is not altogether void of wood, but conveniently set 
with some trees, for shade; where the sweer-briar-rose 
smelleth something musky and aromatically ; ; if there be 
rivers, we suppose them rather hurtful than good, unless 
they be very small, and clear, and gravelly. 

28. It is certain, that the morning air is more lively and 
refreshing than the evening air ; though the latter be pre- 
ferred out of delicacy. 

29. We conceive, also, that the air, eee with a era 
wind, is more wholesome than the air of a serene and calm 
sky ; but the best is the wind blowing from the west in 
the morning, and from the north in the afternoon. 

30. Odours are especially profitable for the comforting 
of the heart; yet not so as though a good odour were the 
prerogative of a good air; for it is certain, that as there 
are some pestilential airs which smell not so ill as others 
that are less hurtful; so, on the contrary, there are some 
airs most wholesome and friendly to the spirits, which 
either smell not at all, or are less pleasing and fragrant to 
the sense. And generally, where the air is good, odours 
should be taken but now and then: for a continual odour, 
though never so good, 1s burthensome to the spirits. 

31. We commend above all others, as we have touched 
before, odour of plants growing, and not plucked, taken in 
the open air; the principal of that kind are, violets, gilly-~ 
flowers, pinks, bean-flowers, lime-tree blossoms, vine-buds, 
honeysuckles, yellow wall-flower, musk-roses (for other 
roses, growing, are fast of their smells), strawberry leaves 
(especially dying, sweet-briar (principally in the early 
spring), wild mint, lavender flowered; and in the hotter 
countries, orange-tree, citron-tree, myrtle, laurel ; there- 

9s 


3 fore, 
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fore, to walk or sit near the breath of these plants, would 


not be neglected. 
32. For the comforting of the nen we prefer cool 


smells before hot smells; therefore the best perfume is, 
either in the morning, or about the heat of the day, 
to take an equal portion of vinegar, rose-water, and claret. 
wine, and to: pour them upon a fire-pan a ee: heats 


ed. 


poured thereon, 


34. Orange-flower-water, pure and good, with a small — 
portion of rose-water and brisk wine, snuffed up into the ; 
nostrils, or put up into the nostrils with a syringe, after 
the manner of an errhine,’ but not too frequently, is very — 


good. 


for that purpose, make grains, or little cakes of ambergris, 
musk, lignum aloes, lignum rhodium, orris-powder, and 
roses; and let those grains or cakes be made up with 


rose-water which hath passed through a little Indian bale — 


sam. 


36. The vapours which, arising from things inwardly 


taken, do fortify and cherish the heart, ought to have these 


three properties; that they be friendly, clear, and coolings - 
For hot vapours are nought, and wine itself, which is — 


thought to have only a1 heating vapour, is not altogether 


void of an opiate quality. Now we call those vapours — 


clear, which have more of the vapour than of the exhala- 
tion, and which are not smoky, or fuliginons, or unctuous ; 
but moist-and equal. | 
: 37. Out 


35. cilia let us be thought to sacrifice to our mother, i 
the earth, though ‘we advise, that in digging or ploughing x 
the earth for health, a good quantity of claret wine be Hy 


35. But champing, (though we have no betel) or hold- i 
ing in the mouth only, of such things as cheer the spirits, _ 
even daily done, is exceeding comfortable. Therefore, 
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37. Out of that unprofitable rabble of cordials, a few 
ought to be taken into daily diet ; instead of all, ambers 
gris, saffron, and the grain of kermes, of the hotter sort; 
roots of bugloss and borrage, citrons, sweet lemons, and 
pearmains, of the colder sort. Also that way which we 
said both gold and pearls work a good effect, not only 
within the veins, but in their passage, and about the parts 
near the heart; namely, by cooling without any malignant 
quality. 

38. Of Bezoar stone we believe well, because of many 
trials; but then the manner of taking it ought to be such, 
as the virtue thereof may more easily be communicated to 
the spirits. Therefore we approve not the taking of it in 
broths, or syrups, or in rose-water, or any such like; 
but only in wine, cinnamon-water, or the like distilled wa- 
ter ; but that, weak or small, not burning or strong. 

39. Of the affections we have spoken before, we only 
add this ; that every noble, and resolute, and, as they call 
it, heroical desire, strengtheneth and enlargeth the powers 
of the heart. And touching the heart thus much, 

40. As for the brain, where the seat and court of the 
animal spirits is kept, those things which were inquired 
before, touching opium, and nitre, and the subordinates to 
them both; also touching the procuring of placid sleep, 
may likewise be referred hither. This also is most cer- 
tain, that the brain is in some sort in the custody of the sto- 
mach; and therefore those things which comfort and 

strengthen the stomach, do help the brain by consent, and 
may no less be transferred hither. We will add a few ob- 
servations; three outward, and one inward. 

_ 41. We would have bathing of the feet to be often used, 
at least once in the week, and the bath to be made of lye, 
with bay-salt, and a little sage, camomile, fennel, sweet- - 
marjoram, and pepper-wort, with the leaves of ange- 
lica, green. ~ 


42. We 
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- We commend also, a fume or suffumigation every 


pertte of dried rosemary, bay-leaves dried, and lignum 
aloes; for all sweet gums oppress the head. 
43. Especially, care must be taken, that no hot things 


be applied to the head outwardly ; such are all kinds of 


spices, the very nutmeg not excepted; for those hot things, 
we debase them to the soles of the feet, and would have 
them applied there only ; but a light anointing of the head 
with oil, mixed with roses, myrtle, and a little salt, and saf- 
fron, we much commend. 


44. Not forgetting those things which we have before. 
delivered, touching opiates, nitre, and the like, which SO. 
much condense the spirits, we think it not impertinent to 


that effect, that, once in fourteen days, broth be taken in 
the morning, with three or four grains of castoreum, and a 


e 


little angelica seed and calamus; which both fortify the 4 


brain, and, in that aforesaid density of the substance of the 


spirits, so necessary to long life, add also a vivacity of moe 


tion and vigour to them, 


45. In handling the comforters of the four principal | 


bowels, we have propounded those things which are both 


proper and choice, and may safely and conveniently be 
transferred into diet and regimen of life; for variety of 
medicines is the daughter of ignorance ; and it is not more 
true, that ‘many dishes have caused many diseases,’ as the 


proverb is, than this is true, that many medicines have 
caused few cures. And touching the operation upon the _ 
principal bowels, for their extrusion of aliment, thus — 


much. 


Lhe 


.# 
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The Operation upon the outward Parts, for their At- 
traction of Aliment. | 


The History. 


oe ALTHOUGH a good concoction performed by Mic 1h 


ward parts, be the principal towards a perfect alimentation ; 
yet the actions of the outward parts ought also to concur ; 
that, like as the inward faculty sendeth forth and extrud- 
eth the aliment, so the faculty of the outward parts may 
call forth and attract the same ; and the more weak the fa- 
culty of concoction shall be, the more need is there of a 
concurring help of the attractive faculty. 

2. A strong attraction of the outward parts is chiefly 
caused by the motion of the body; by which the parts, 


being heated and comforted, do more cheerfully call forth 


and attract the aliment unto themselves. 
3. But this is most of all tv be foreseen and avoided, 


that the same motion and heat which calls the new juice to 
the members, doth not again despoil the member of that — 


juice wherewith it had been before refreshed. 
4, Frications used in the morning, serve especially to 


this intention; but this must evermore accompany them, _ 


that after-the frication the part be lightly anointed with 


oil; lest the attrition of the outward parts make them, by _ 


perspiration, dry and juiceless. 

5. Thenext is exercise, by which the parts” confricate 
and chafe themselves, so it be moderate, and which, as was 
noted before, be not swift, nor to the utmost strength, nor 


x 


unto 
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unto weariness. But in exercise and in frication there is 
the same reason and caution, that the body may not per- 
spire or exhale too much; therefore exercise is better in 
the open air than ia the house, and better in winter than in 
summer; and again, exercise is not only to be concluded 
with unction, as frication is, but in vehement exercises, 


unction is to be used both in the beginning and in the end, 


as. it was anciently to champions. 


6. That exercise may resolve either ¢he spirits or the 


juices as little as may be, it is necessary that it be used 


when the stomach is not altogether empty. Arid therefore, _ 
that it may not be used upon a full stomach (which doth — 
much concern health), nor yet upon an empty stomach 


(which doth no less concern long life), it is best to take a 
breakfast in the morning, not of any physical drugs, or of 


any liquors, or af raisins, or of figs, or the like; but of - 
plain meat and drink ; yet that very light, and in moderate _ 


votes 

‘1. Exercises used for the irrigation of the members, 
ase to be equal to all the members ; not, as Socrates said, 
* that the legs should move, and the arms should rest 3 OF 


on the contrary; but that all the parts may participate of — | 


the motion. And it is altogether requisite to long life, that — 


the body should never abide long in one posture ; but that 


every half hour, at least, it change the posture, saving only 


in sleep. 


8. Those things which are qed to mortification, may be 


transferred to vivification ; for both hair shirts, and scourg= 
ings, and all vexations of the outward parts, do fortify the 


4 


attractive force of them. 


9. Cardan commends nettling, even to let out melancho- 


ly; but of this we have no experience + and besides, we 


have no good apinion of it, lest, through the venemous — 


quality of the nettle, it may, with often use, breed itches, 
3 and 
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and other diseases of the skin. And touching the opera- 
tion upon, the outward ae for their attraction of aliment, 


thus much: 


as 


The Operation upon the Aliment self, Sor the Insinua- 
‘tion PaSE | 


The History. : 


i. THE vulgar reproof touching many dishes, doth rather 
become a sevete reformer, than a physician ; or howsoever 
it may be good for preservation of health, yet it is hurtful 
to. length of life ; by reason, that a various mixture of ali- 
ments, and somewhat heterogeneous, finds a passage into 
the veins and juices of the body, more. lively and cheerfulé 
ly than a simple and “homogeneous | diet doth ; besides, it is 
more forcible to stir up appetite, which i is the spur of di- 
gestion. Therefore we allow both a full table, and a con- 
tinual changing of dishes, according. to the seasons ‘of the 
year, or upon other occasions. } 

2. Also that opinion of the simplicity of meats, without 

. sauces, i 1S but a simplicity of judgment ; _for good and wellé 
chosen sauces are the most Bik erat preparations of 
‘Meats, and condice both to health and to long life. 

So Ft miist be ordered, that with meats hard of digestion, 
be conjoined, strong liquors, and sauces that may penetrate, 
and make way ; but with mieats more easy of digestion, 
smaller liquors, and fat. sauces. 


Vor..IV. ih tt is 4. Whereag 


= 
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a. Whereas We advised before, that the dea dratigh, af y 
“supper should be takea warm ; now we add, that for the — 


preparation of the stomach, a good draught of that liquor 
to which every man is most accustomed, be taken warm, i 
half an hour before meat also, but a little spiced, to please — 
5. The preparation of meats, and bread, and drinks, that 
they be faighily: handled, and in order to this intention, is of 
exceeding great moment, howsoever it may seem a mecha- 
nh | thing, and savouring of the kitchen and buttery ; yet — 
it iS Of More consequence than’ those fables of gold, and pre- 
cious stones, and the hke. 
6. [he moistening of the juices of the body, s a moist © 
prepat ration of the, aliments, is a childish thing; it may 
be somewhat available against the fervours of diseases ; 
but itis altogether adverse to a roscid alimentation. _There- is 
fore. boiling of meats, as concerning our intention, is far in- hy 
ferior to roasting, and baking, and the like. | t 
ae Roasting ought to be w ith, a quick fire, and soon jae’ ci 
| patched ; not with a dull fire, and 4 in long time. _ 
5. Al il solid flesh ought. to be served in not altogether th 
feesh. but some what powdered. or corned ; the less salt,may _ \) 


1€5, 
is 


be spent at the table with them, or none at all; for salt ing — i 
corporated with the meat before, i is better distributed i in the ' 
bong than eaten with it at the table. 

. There would be brought into use several and good o) 
ee tions and infusions of meats, in convenient liquors 
before the roasting of them, | the like whereof are some 

fineks in use before they bake them, and in the pickles o 0 
some “fish, a toa b ' i 
feok hetore es is perethe sutnld work. no aca | am | 
We see, it is confessed, that partridges and pheasants kille 
with an hawk, also bucks and stags killed in hunting,. if - 


they: stand not out too long, eat better, even to the taste 
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Kind & some fishes, scourced and beaten, eS more tender 
‘and wholesome. Also hard and sour pears, and some other 
fruits, grow. sweet. with rolling , them.': It were gdod to 
practise some. such heating» and ‘bruising of the harder 
| kinds 6f fleshes, before they be brought to the fire. And 
this would be one of the best preparations of all. 

11. Bread a litile leavened, and very little salted, is best _ 
and which is baked in an oven thoroughly heated,’ and ek 
. with a faint heat: 

12. The preparation of aetaie 3 in aa to fue lite, shall 
not exceed one precept. And as touching water-drinkers 
we have nothing to say ; such a diet, as we said before 5 may 
prolong life to an indifferent term, but to no eminent 
 Jength ; bat in other drinks; that are full of spirit, such ag 
‘ate wine, ale, mead, and the like, this one thing is to be 
“observed and pursued as the sum of. all, that the parts of 
the liquor may be exceeding thin and subtil, and the spirit. 
exceeding mild: this is hard to be done by age alone; for 
ihat sites the parts a little more subtil, but the spirits 
much more sharp and eager ; therefore, of the infusion in 
the vessels of some fat substance which may restrain the 
acrimony of the. spirits, counsel hath been given before; . 
there is also anothet way, without infusion or mixture ; this 
is, that the liquor might be continually avitated, ouhd by 
_ ¢arriage upon the water, or by carriage by land, or b; y 
hanging the vessels upon lines and daily stirring them, or 
some such other way ; for it is certain that this local mo- 
: tion-doth both subtilize the parts, and doth so incorporate 
and compact the spirits with the parts, that they have no 
leigure to turn to sourness, which is a Kind of putrefac- 
tion. 

13. But in extreme old age; such a pectaraton af meats 
is to be made, as may be almost in the middle way to 
chyle ; and touching the distillations of meats, they are 

Og | mere 


i 
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mere toys; for the nutritive part, at least the best of it, 
doth not ascend in vapours. 


14. The incorporating of meat and drink before they » 


mect in the stomach, is a degree to chyle; therefore let 
chickens, or partridges, or pheasants, or the like, be taken 
and boiled in water, with @ little salt; then let them be 
cleansed and dried ; afterward, let them be infused in musty 
or alt before it hath done working, with a little sugar. | 

15. Also, gravies of meat, and mincings of them small, 
well seasoned, are good for old persons; and the rather, 
for that they are destituted of the office of their teeth in 
chewing, which is a principal kind of preparation. 

16. And as for the helps of that defect, namely, of the 
strength of teeth to grind the meat, there are three things 
which may conduce thereunto, First, that new teeth may 
- put forth, that which seems altogether difficult, and eannot 
be accomplished without an inward and powerful restora- 
tion of the body. Secondly, that the jaws be so confirm- 
ed by due astringents, that they may in some sort supply 
the office of the teeth, which may possibly be effected. 


Thirdly, that the meat be so prepared, that there shall be | 


no need of chewing, which remedy is ready, and at hand. 
17. We have some thought, also, touching the quantity 


of the meat and drink, that the same taken in larger quan- : 
tity at some times, is good for the irrigation of the body. — 
Therefore, both great feastings, and free drinkings, are not — 
altogether to be inhibited. And touching the operation — 
_-npon the aliments, and-the preparation of them, thus muehy 


The | 
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The Operation upon the last Act of Assimilation. 


TOUCHING the last act of assimilation, unto which the 
_ three operations immediately preceding chiefly tend, our ad- 
vice shall be brief and single. And the thing itself rather 
needs explication, than any various rules. =. 
1. IT is certain, that all bodies are endued with some de- 
sire of assimilating those things which are next them ; this 
the rare and pneumatical bodies, as flame, spirit, air, per- 
form generously, and with alacrity ; on the contrary, those | 
that carry a gross and tangible bulk about them, do but 
weakly; in regard, that the desire of assimilating other 
things, is bound in by a stronger desire of rest, and con- 
taining themselves from motion. 

2. Again, it is certain, that that desire of assimilating 
being bound, as we said, in a gross body, and made inef- 
-” fectual, is somewhat freed and stirred up by the heat and 
neighbouring spirit, so that it is then actuated; which is 
the only cause why inanimates assimilate ny A and animates 
-assimilate. 

3. This also is certain, that the harder the consistence 
of the body 1 is, the more doth that body stand in need of a 
greater heat to prick forward the assimilation ; which fails 
out ill for old men; because in them the parts are more 
obstinate, and the heat weaker ; and therefore, either the 
‘obstinacy of their parts is to be Tahenets or their heat in- 
creased. And as touching the malacissation or mollifying 
of the members, we shall speak afterward ; having also 
formerly propounded many things which pertain to the 


O 3 prohibiting 
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prohibiting and preventing of. this kind of hardness. Fog 
ihe other, touching the increasing of the heat, we will now 
deliver a single precept, after we have first assumed this 
axiom. 


by the heat circumfused, is a motion exceeding accurate, 
subtil, and in little. Now all such motions do then come 
to their vigour, when the local motion wholly ceaseth, 
which disturbeth it. For the motion of separation into ho- 
mogenial parts, which is in milk, that the cream should 
swim above, and the whey sink to the bottom, will never 


work, if the milk be never’ so little agitated; neither will 


any putrefaction proceed in water, or mixt bodies, if the 
same be in continual local motion, So, then, from this 


assumption, we will conclude this for the present inqui- 


“sition, ' 

5. The act itself of assimilation, is ae accomplished 
in sleep and rest; especially towards the morning, the dis- 
iribution being finished ; therefore, we have nothing ‘else 
to advise, but that men ee p' themselves hot in their sleep ; 
and further, that towards the morning there be used some 
anointing, or shirt tincted with oil, such as may gently sti 
up heat; and after that to fall asleep again. And touching 
the last act of assimilation thus, much. 


4, The act A: assimilation, which, as we said, is excited 


ox 


\ 
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The Operation upon the Inteneration of that which 
begins to be eee 3 or the > Malacissation of the 
pura. 


_ WE have inquired formerly touching the inteneration from 
within, which is done by many windings and circuits, as 
well of alimentation, as of detaining the spirit from issuing 
forth, and therefore is accomplished slowly ; now we are 
to inquire touching that inteneration which is from without, 

and is effected, as it were, suddenly ; 5 OF, touching the ma- 


lacissation and suppling of the bodys 


The History. 


1. IN the fable of restoring Pelias to youth again, Medea, 
when she feigned to do it, propounded this way of accom- 
plishing the same, that the old man’s body should be cut 
into several pieces, and then boiled in a cauldron with cer- 
-tain medicaments. There may, perhaps, some boiling be 
required to this matter, but-the cutting into pieces is not 
needful. 1 
_ 2. Notwithstanding, this cutting into pieces seems, in 
some sort, to be useful; not with a knife, but with judg- 
ment. For whereas the consistence of the bowels and parts 
is very diverse, it is needful, that the inteneration of them 
both be not effected the same way ; but that there be a cure 
designed of each in particular, besides those things which 
pertain to the inteneration of the whole ; lass of the body ; ; 
ef which, notwithstanding, 1 in the first place. / 
O 4 Rig: This 
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3. This operation, (if perhaps it be within our power), 
is most likely to be done by baths, unctions, and the like; 
concerning which, these things that follow are to be ob- 
served. 

4. We must not be too forward in hoping to accomplish 
this matter from the examples of those things which we 
see done in the imbibitions and macerations of inanimates, 
by which they are intenerated, whereof we introduced 
some instances before ; for this hid of operation is more 
easy upon inanimates, because they attract and suck in the 
Hquor ; but upon the bodies of living creatures it is harder, 
because in them the motion rather tendeth outward, and’ to 
the circumference. 

5. Therefore, the emolliént baths which are in use, do 
little good, but, on the contrary, hurt; because they rather 
draw forth, than make entrance, and desalve the structure 
of the Boivs rather than consolidate it. 

6. The baths and unctions which may serve to the pre~ 
sent operation, (namely, of i intenerating the body truly and 
really), ought to have three properties. 

7. The first and principal is, that they consist of those 
things which, in their whole s substance, are lke unto the 
body and flesh of man, and which have a feeding and 
nursing virtue from without. 

8, The second is, that they be mixed with such things 


as throu h the subtilty of their parts, ma make entrance, + 
2 § y parts, may z 


and so insinuate and convey | their nourishing yirtue into the 
body. | 

' 9. The third i 1Sy that they 3 receive some mixture (though 
much inferior to the rest), of such things as are astringent ;. 


I mean, not sour or tart things, but unctuous and comfort- _ 


ing ; that while the other two do operate, the exhaling out 
of the body, which destroyeth the virtue of the things in- 
tenerating, may, as much as is possible, be prohibited ; ; and 

ae the 
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the motion to the inward parts, by the astriction of the skin, 

and closing of the passagés, may be promoted and furthered. 

10. That which is most consubstantial to the body of 
man is warm blood, either of man or of some other living 

_ ereature; but the device of Ficinus, touching the sual ing 
of blood out of the arm of a wholesomé young man, for the 
restoration of strength in old men, is very frivolous . for 

that which notirisheth from within, ought no way to be 

‘equal or homogeneal to the body nourished, but in some | 

- sort inferior and subordinate, that it may be converted ; but 
in things applied outwardly, by how much the substance is 
liker, by so much the consént is better. 

11. It hath been anciently received, that a bath Hisde or 
the blood of infants will cure the leprosy, and heal the flesh 
already putrified ; insomuch, that this thing hath begot en- 

es towards some kings from the common people. : 

2. It is reported, that Heraclitus, for cure of ihe drop- 

%, was put into the warm belly of an ox néwly slain. 

_ 13. They use the blood of kittens, warm, to cure the 

disease called St. Anthony’s fire, and to restore the flesh and 

skin. é 

14. An arm, or other member, néwly cut off, or that up- 
on some other occasion will not leave off bleeding, is, with 
good success, put into the belly of some. creature newly 
tipped up; for it worketh potently to staunch the blcod, 
the blood of the member cut off, by consent, sucking in, 
and vehemently drawing to itself, the warm blood of the | 
creature slain; whereby itself is stopped, and retireth. 

15. Itis much used in extreme and aegperate diseases, to tut 
in two young pigeons, yet living, and to apply them to the 
soles of the feei, and to shift them one after another; where- 
by, sometimes there followeih a wonderful case. This is 
imputed, vulgarly, as if they should draw down the malig. 
hity of t e disease ; but, howsoever, this application goeth 
to the head, and comt forteth the animal spi irits. 

16. But 


gs 
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16. But these bloody baths and unctions seem to us siuts 
tish and odious; let us search out some others, which per, 


haps have less loathsomeness in them, and yet not less be- 


nefit. 

17. Next unto warm blood, things alike in substance to 
the body of man, are nutritives: fat fleshes of OXEN, swine, 
deer; oisters, amongst fishes ; milk, butter, yolks of eggs; 
flour of wheat ; sweet wine, either sugared, or before it be 


fined. 


18. Such things as we wonld have mixed, to make im- 
pression, are, instead of all, salts, especially bay-sglt; also 


wine, when it is full of Spill, maketh entrance, and is an 
excellent convoy. 

_ 19. Asitringents of that kind which we > deseribed, name- 
ly, unctuous and comfortable things, _ are, saflron, mastic, 
myrrh, and myrtle-berries. . 

» 20.’ OF these particulars, in our judgment, may very 
well be made such a bath as we design: physicians and 
posterity will find out better things hereafter. 


21. But the operation will be much better and more — 


powerful, if such a bath as we have propounded, which we 
hold to be the principal matter, be attended with a four. 
fold course and order. 


22, First, that there go before the bath a frication of the q 


body, and an anointing with oil, with some thickening 
substance ; that the virtue and moistening heat of the bath 
may pierce the body, and not the watry part of the liquor. 
hen let the bath follow for the space of some two hours ; 5 
after the bath, let the body be emplastered with mastick, 

myrrh, tragacanth, diapalma, and saffron; that the perspi- 
ration of the body may, as much as is” ieeile be inhi- 
_ bited, till the supple matter be by degrees turned into so- 
lid; this to be continued for the space of twenty-four 
hours, or more. Lastly, the emplastering being removed, 

let there be an anointing with oul mixed with sal and saf- 


fron. 


~ 
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a 
fron, And let. this bath, together with the emplastering 


and unction, (as before), be renewed every fifth day: this 
talacissation or suppling of the body to be continued for 


gone whole month. 


«23« Also, during this time of the malacissation, we hold 
t useful, and proper, and according. to our intention, that 
that men nourish their bodies well, and keep out of the 
cold air, and drink nothing but warm drink. 

24, Now this is one of those things, (as we warned in 


general in the beginning), whereof we have made no trial 
‘by experiment, but only set.it down out of our aiming and 


levelling at the end; for, having set up the mark, we deli- 
ver the ‘igh. to oe ; 

25. Neither ought the warmihs and cherishings of living 
bodies to be neglected. Ficinus saith, and that seriously 
exiough, ©T Hat the laying of the young maid in’ David’s 
bosom. was wholesome for him; but it came too late.’ He 


_ should also have added, that a young maid, after the man- 


ner of the Persian virgins, ought to have been anointed with 
myrrh, and such like; not for deliciousness, but to increase 


_ the virtue of this cherishing by a living body. 


_. 26. Barbarossa, in his extreme old age, by the advice of 
3 physician, a Jew, did continually apply young boys to 
‘his stomach and belly, for warmth and cherishing: also, 


some old men. lay whelps, (creatures of the hottest kind), 
close to their stomachs every night. 

27. There hath gone a report, almost undoubted, and — 
that under several names,; of certam men that had great 


noses, who, being weary of the derision of people, have cut 
off the bunches or hillocks of their noses, and then making 
a wide gash in their arms, have held their noses in the 
place for a certain time, and so brought» forth fair and 
comely noses; which, if it be true, it shews plainly the 


carisent of flesh unto flesh, especially in dive flesh. 
q 28, Touchiag 
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28. Touching the particular inteneration of the principal 
bowels, the stomach, lungs, liver, heart, brain, marrow of 
the back-bone, guts, reins, gall, veins, arteries, nerves, car- 
tilages, bones, the inquisition and direction would be too _ 
long, seeing we now sét not forth a practice, but certain in. 
dications to the practice, 


The Operation pon the purging muey of od Juicy | 
and supplying of new Juice ; or, Of Renovation by a 
Turns. ; 


The History. 


ALTHOUGH those things which we shall here set down, Be 
have been, for the most part, spoken of before; yet, bee 
cause this operation is one of the principal, we will handle 
them over again more at large. aie . 

1. It is certain, that draught oxen, which have been i 
wotn out with working, being put into fresh and rich pase 
tures, will gather tender and young flesh again; and this | 
will appear even to the taste and palate; so that the intene. 
tation of flesh is no hard matter. Now it is likely, that 
this inténeration of the flesh, being often repeated, willin 
time reach to the inteneration of the bones, and membranes, 
and like parts of the body. 
| . | 2. 1, 
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2. Itis certain, that diets, which are now much jin use, 
principally of guaiacum, and of sarsaparilla, china, and sas- 
safras, if they be continued for any time, and according to 
strict rules, do first attenuate the whole juice of the body ; 
and, after, consume it and drink at up. Which is most 
manifest, because that, by these diets, the French pox, 
when it is grown-even to an hardness, and hath eaten up 


and corrupted the very marrow of the body, may be as- 


-suredly-cured. And further, because it is. as manifest, that 


men, who by these diets are brought to be extreme lean, 
pale, and, as it were, ghosts, will soon after become fat, 
well coloured, and apparently young again. Wherefore, 
we are absolutely of opinion, that such kind of diets, in 
the decline of age, being used every other year, would be 
very useful to our intention, like the old skin or spoil of 


‘Serpents. 


3, We do confidently affirm, (neither let ang man kin 
uS amongst those heretics which were called Cathari), that 
often purges, and made even familiar to the body, are more 


_available to long life, than exercises and sweats. And this 


must needs be so, if that be held which is already laid for 


-a ground, that unctions of the body, and oppletion of the 


passages from without, and exclusion of air, and detaining 
of the spirit within the mass of the body, do much conduce 


‘to long life. For.it is most certain, that by sweats and out- 


ward perspirations, not only the humours and excrementi- 
tious vapours are exhaled and consumed, but, together 
with them, the juices, also, and good spirits, which are not 


so easily repaired ; but in purges, Canless they be very im- 


moderate), it is not so; seeing they work principally upon 
the humours. But the best purges for this intention arc 
those which are taken imimediately before meat, becawse 
they dry the body less ; and therefore they must be of those 


purgers which do least trouble the belly. 


These 


xine ¢ < ; are ¢ Ln % ee, x 
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These intentions of the operations which: we have’ ‘pros | 
pounded, (as we conceive), are, most true, the remediés 
faithful to the intentions. Neither is it credible to be told, @ 
(although not a few of these remediés may seem but vul- v 
gar), with what care and choice they have been examined pA 
by us, that they might be, (the intention not at all impeach. 7 
ed), both safé and effectual. Experience, no doubt, will "i 
- both verify and promote ‘ied matters. And such, in a 
things, are the’ works of every prudent counsel ; that ‘they " 
are admirable in their effects, excellent also i m shelt oe 3 a. 
but seeming vulgare m the way and means. 


> 


, The Porches he Death ie if 


WE are now to inquire ae ee the porches of death { iq 
that is, touching those things which happen unto men at 
the point of death; both a little before and after. That, ‘ 
seeing there are many paths which lead to death, it may { 
be understood in what common-way they all end; especi- e: 
ally in those deaths which are caused by indigence of na- 
ttre, rather than by violence ; although something of this 7 
latter, also, must be inserted, because of ea connection of a 
things. : 
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4. THE living spirit stands in need of three things, that it 
may subsist: convenient motion, temperate refrigeration, 
and fit aliment. Flame seems to stand’in need but of two 
of these ; namély, motion and aliment: because flame is a 
' simple SS abOe, the spirit a compounded ; insomuch, that 
if it approach somewhat too near to a flamy oe it over= 
throweth itself. 

2. Also, flame, by a greater and stronger flame, is eX 
tinguished and slain, as Aristotle well noted; much more 
the spirit. | | 

3. Flame, if it be much compressed and straitened, is ex- 
tinguished ; as we may see in a candle having a glass cast 

over it; for the air, being dilated by the heat, doth con- 
_ trude and thrust together the flame, and so lesseéneth it, and - 
in the end extinguisheth it; and fires on hearths will not 
flame, if the fuel be thrust close together, without any space 
for the flame to break forth. 
' 4, Also, things fired are extinguished with compression : 
_ as, if you press a burning coal hard with the tongs, or the 

foot, it is straight extinguished. ; 

5. But to come to the spirit: If blood or phlegm get in- 
“to the ventricles of the brain, it causeth sudden death ; be- 
cause the spirit hath no room to move itself. 

6. Also, a great blow on the head induceth sudden 
death ; the spirits being straitened within the ventricles of 
the brain. 

“7, Opium, and other strong stupefactives, do coagulate 
the spirit, and deprive it of the motion. 

sg. A venemous vapour, totally abhorred by the spirit, 
causeth sudden death ; as in deadly poisons, which work, 
as they call it, by a specifical malignity ; ; for they strike a 
loathing into the spirit, that the spirit will no more move 
itself, nor rise against a thing so much detested. 

BF ii 9. Also 
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9. Also, extreme drunkenness, or extreme feeding, some- 
times cause sudden death 5 seeing the spirit is not only ops 
presged with over much condensing, or the malignity of 
thé vapour, (as. Jn. opium and, malignant poisons), but also 
with the abundance ot the vapours. 

10. Extreme grief, or fear, especially if they be sudden, 
as it is in.a sad .and unexpected message, cause sudden 
death. | | 

11. Not only over much compressions; but also over 
much dilatation of the spirit, is deadly. 

12. Joys, excessive and puch, have bereft many of 


their lives. 


: 
} 


13. In great evacuations,.as when they cut men for the, 


dropsy, the waters. flow forth abundantly ; much ‘more, in 


great and sudden fluxes of blood, oftentimes, present death 


followeth ; and this happens by the.mere flight of vacuum 


within the body,,all.the parts moving to fill the empty 
places, and, amongst the rest, the spirits, themselves: For 


as for slow fluxes of blood, this matter pettains to the indi- — 
gence of nourishment, not. to the diffusion of the spirits. 
And touching the motion, of the spirit so far, either com. — 


pressed or diffused, that it bringeth death, thus much. 


i4. We must come next to the want of refrigeration. ” 


‘Stopping of the breath causeth sudden déath; asin all suffo- 
eation or strangling. Now, it. seems this Matter is not som 
much to be referred to the impediment of motion, as to the 
impediment of refrigeration ; for air oyer hot, though at-— 
tracted freely, doth no less suffocate, than if breathing were F. 
hindered ; as it is in them who have been sometimes suffo- — 


cated with burnitig coals, or with charcoal, or with walls — 


newly plaistered, in close chambers, where a fire i is made ; > 


sehich kind of death is reported to have been the end of the 


Emperor Jovinian: the like happeneth from dry baths — 
over heated ; which was practised in the killing of Fausta, — 


«wife to Constantine the Great. 


25. lem 


y 
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15. It is a very small time which nature taketh to repeat 
_ the breathing, and in which she desireth to expel the fogsy 
air drawn into the lungs, and to take in new,—scarce the 
third part of a minute. 

16. Again,—the beating of the pulse, and the motion of 
the systole and diastole of the heart, are three times quicke 
er than that of breathing ; insomuch, that if it were possi= 
_ ble that that motion of the heart could be stopped, without 
stopping the breath, death would follow more speedily 
thereupon, than by strangling, 

17. Notwithstanding, use and custom prevail much in 

this natural action of breathing, as it is in the Delian 
divers, and fishers for pearl, who, by long use, can hold 
their breaths at least ten times longer than other men can 
do. : 
18. Amongst living creatures, even of those that have 
lungs, there are some that are able to hold their breaths a 
long time, and others that cannot hold them so long, ac+ 
cording as they need more or less refrigeration. 

19. Fishes need less refrigeration than terrestrial crea- 
tures 5 yet some they need, and take it by their gills; and 
as terrestrial creatures cannot bear the air that is too hot, or 
too close ; so fishes are suffocated in waters, if they be to= 
tally and long frozen. 

20. If the spirit be assaulted by another heat, greater 
than itself, it is dissipated and destroyed ; for if it cannot 
bear the proper heat without refrigeration, much less can 
it bear another heat which is far stronger. This is to be 
seen in burning fevers, where the heat of the putrified hu- 
mours doth exceed the native heat, even to extinction or 
dissipation. 

21. ‘The want, also, and use of sleep, is referred to re= 
frigeration. For motion doth attenuate and rarify the spie 
rit, and doth sharpen and increase the heat thereof; contrae 
rily, sleep settleth and restraineth the motion and. gadding 
| P of 
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of the same. For though sleep doth strengthen and ad- 
vance the actions of the parts, and of the lifeless spirits, and 
all that motion which is to the circumference of the body ; 


yet it doth in great part quiet and still the proper motion of — 


the living spirit. Now sleep, regularly, is due unto human 
nature once within four-and-twenty hours, and that for six, 
or five hours, at the least; though there are, even in this 
kind, sometimes miracles of nature ; as it is recorded jof 
Meecenas, that he slept not for a long time before his death. 
And as touching the want of refrigeration, for conserving 
of the spirit, thus much. | 
22. As concerning the third indigence, nantekyy, of eile 
ment, it seems to pertain rather to the parts, than to the liv- 
ing spirit. For a man may easily believe that the living 
spirit subsisteth in identity, not by succession or renova- 
tion. And as for the reasonable soul in man, it is above 
all question, that it is not engendered of the soul of the pa- 
rents, nor is repaired, nor can die. They speak of the na- 


tural spirit of living creatures, and also of vegetables, 


which differs from that other soul essentially and formally. 


For out of the confusion of these, that same transmigration a 
of souls, and innumerable other devices of heathens and he- F 


retics, have proceeded. 


- 23. The body of man doth counsel require ichowatltue a 
by aliment, every day. And a body in health can scarce 
endure fasting three days together; notwithstanding, use 


and custom will do'much even in this case; but in sick- 


ness, fasting is less grievous to the body. Also, sleep — 
doth supply somewhat to nourishment ; and, on the other _ 
side, exercise doth require it more abundantly. Likewise, — 


there have some. been found, who have sustained them- 


selves, almost to a miracle in nature, a very long time with 


out méat or drink. . 


24. Dead bodies, if they be not intercepted by phirefaal | 
tion, will subsist a long time without any notable absump- . 


~ tion ; 
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tion; but living bodies not above three days; as we said, 
unless they be repaired by nourshment; which sheweth 
that quick absumption to be the work of she living spirit, 
which either repairs itself; or puts the parts into a necessi- 
ty of being répaired, or both. This is testified by that al- 
so which was noted a little béfore; namely, that living 
creatures may subsist somewhat the longer without ali- 
ment, if they sleep. Now sleep is nothing else but a 
reception and retirement of the living spirit into itself. 

25. An abundant and continual effluxion of blood; which 
sometimes happeneth in the hemorrhoides, sometimes in 
vomiting of blood, the inward veins being unlocked of 
broken, sometimes by wounds, causeth sudden death : ; in 
regard, that the blood of the veins ministereth to the artes 
ries, and the blood of the arteries to the spirit. 

26. The quantity of meat and drink which a man, eats 
ing two meals a day, receiveth into his body, is not small, 
much more than hé voideth again, either by stool, or by 
urine, or by sweating ; you will say, no marvel, seeing the 
remainder goeth into the juices and substance of the body : 
It is true; but consider, then, that this addition is made 
twice a day, and yet the body aboundeth not much: In 
like manner, though the spirit be repaired, yet it grows not 
excessively in the quantity. 

27. It doth no good, to have the aliment ready in a del 
gree removed ; but to have it of that kind, and so prepared 
and supplied, that the. spirit may work upon it; for the 
staff of a torch alone will not maintain the flame, unless it 
be fed with wax; neither can men live upon herbs alone. 
And from thence comes the inconcoction of old age, that 
though there be flesh and blood, yet the spirit is become $0 
penurious and thin, and the juices and blood so heartless 
and obstinate, that they hold no proportion to alimentae« 
tion. 

P #: 28. Let 
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28. Let us now cast up the accounts of the needs and in- 
digences, according to the ordinary and usual course of na- 
ture: the spirit hath need of opening and moving itself in 
the ventricles of the brain and nerves, even continually ; 
of the motion of the heart every third part of a moment ; 


of breathing, every momént; of sleep and nourishment, ° 


once within three days; of the power of nourishing, com- 
monly till eighty years be past. And if any of these indi- 


gences be neglected, death ensueth. So there are plainly | 


three porches of death : destitution of the spirit, in the mo- 
tion, in the refrigeration, in the aliment. 

It is an error, to think that the living spirit is perpetual- 
ly generated and extinguished, as flame is, and abideth not 
any notable time. For even flame itself is not thus out of 
his own proper nature, but because it liveth amongst ene- 
mies. For flame within flame endureth. Now the living 
spirit liveth amongst friends and all due obsequiousness. 
So, then, as flame is a momentary substance, air a fixed 
substance, the living spirit is betwixt both. 

Touching the extinguishing of the spirit by the destruc- 


tion of the organs, which is caused by diseases and violence, _ 


We inquire not now, as we foretold in the beginning, al- 
though that also endeth in the same three porches. And 
touching the form of death itself thus much. 

29. There are two great forerunners of death; the one 


sent from the head, the other from the heart; convulsion, 


and the extreme labour of the pulse. For as for the dead. 


ly hiccough, it is a kind of convulsion. But the deadly. 


labour of the pulse hath that unusual swiftness, because the 
heart, at the point of death, doth so tremble, that the sys- 


tole and diastole thereof are almost confounded. There is — 


also conjoined in the pulse,. a weakness, and lowness, and 
oftentimes a great intermission; because the motion’of the 
heart faileth, and is not able to rise against the assault stout- 
ly or constantly. 

: 30, The 
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30. The immediate preceding signs of death are, great 
unquietness and tossing in the bed; fumbling with the 
hands; catching and grasping hard; gnashing with the 
teeth ; speaking hollow ; trembling of the nether lip ; pale- 
ness of the face; the memory confused ; speechlessness ; 
cold sweats ; the body shooting in length; lifting up the 
white of the eye; changing of the whole visage (as the 
nose sharp, eyes hollow, cheeks fallen); contraction and 
doubling of the.tongue ; coldness in* the extreme parts of 
the body; in some, shedding of blood or sperm; shriek- 
ing ; breathing thick and short ; falling of the nether chap, 
and such like. | : ; 

31. There follow death, a privation of all sense and 
motion, as well of the heart and arteries, as of the nerves 
and joints ; an inability of the body to support itself up- 
right; stiffness of the nerves and parts; extreme coldness 
of the whole body ; after a Tittle while, putrefaction and 
stinking. | 

32. Hels, serpents, and the insecta, will move a long 
time in every part after they are cut asunder; insomuch, 
‘that country people think that the parts strive to join toge- 
ther again. Also, birds will flutter a great while after 
their heads are pulled off; and the hearts of living crea- 
tures will pant a long time after they are plucked out. I 
remember to have seen the heart of one that was bowelled, 
as suffering for high treason, that, being cast into the fire, 
~ leaped at the first at least a foot and a half in heighth, and 
after, by degrees lower and lower, for the space, as we re- 
member, of seven or eight minutes. There is also an an- 
cient and credible tradition, of an ox lowing after the bow- 
els were plucked out. But there is a more certain tradi- 
tion, of a man, who, being under the executioner’s hand for 
high treason, after his heart was plucked out, and in the 
executioner’s hand, was heard to utter three or four words 
of prayer; which, therefore, we said to be more credible, 

P 3 there 
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than that of the ox in sacrifice ; ; because the friends of the 
party suffering do usually give a reward to the executioner 
to dispatch his office with the more speed, that they may 
the sooner be rid of their pain; but in sacrifices, we see no 
cause why the priest should be so speedy in his office. 

- 33. For reviving those again which fall into sudden 
swoonings, and catalepsies, or astonishments, (in which 
fits, many, without present help, would utterly expire), 
these things are used ; putting into their mouths water dis~ 
tilled of wine, which they call hot waters and cordial wa- 
ters; bending the body forwards ; stopping the mouth and 
nostrils hard ; bending or wringing the fingers ; pulling the 


hairs of the beard or head; rubbing of the parts, especially ? 


the face and legs ; sudden casting of cold water upon the 
face; shrieking out aloud and suddenly ; putting rose-wa- 


ter to the nostrils, with vinegar, in faintings; burning of 


feathers, or cloth, in the suffocation of the mother; but es- 


<x 


pee a frying-pan, heated red hot, is good in apo- a 


plexies ; also, 2 a close embracing of the body hath helped 
ponte ; 

' 34, There have been many examples of men, in shew, 
dead, either laid out upon the cold floor, or carried forth to 
burial; nay, of some buried in the earth, which, notwith- 
standing, have lived again; which hath been found in 


those that were buried, (the earth being afterwards open- 
ed), by the bruising and wounding of their head, through 
the struggling of the body within the coflin; whereof, the 
most recent and memorable example was that of Toannes oe 
Scotus, called the Subtil, and a schoolman, who, being A 


digged up again by his servant, unfortunately absent at his — 


burial, (and who knew his master’s manner in such fits), 
was found in that state. And the like happened ‘in our 


days, in the person of a player buried at Cambridge. is 


remember to have heard of a certain gentleman that would 


needs picks trial, in curiosity, what men’ did feel that were _ 


a | . hanged ; ; 
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hanged; so he fastened the cord about his neck, raising ~ 
himself upon a stool, and then letting himself fall; think- 
ing it should be in his power to recover the stool at his 
pleasure, which he failed in, but was helped by a friend 
‘then present. He was asked afterward, what he felt ? He 
said he felt no pain; but first he thought he saw before 
his eyes a great fire and burning ; then he thought he saw 
vall black and dark ; lastly, it turned to a pale blue, or sea- 
water-green—-which colour is also often seen by them 
which fall into swoonings. I have heard also of a physi-~ 
cian yet living, who recovered a man to life which had 
hanged himself, and had hanged half an hour, by frications 
and hot baths; and the same physician did profess, that he 
made no doubt to recover any man that had hanged so 
long, so his neck were not broken with the first swing. 


Lhe Differenges of % puih and Old Age. 


i. THE ladder of man’s body is this; to be conceived ; to 
be quickened in the womb; to be born; to suck; to be 
weaned ; to feed upon pap; to put forth teeth, the first time — 
about the second year of age; to begin to go; to begin to 
speak ; to put forth teeth the second time, ‘about seven 
years of age; to come to puberty about twelve or fourteen 
- years of age; to be able for generation, and the flowing of 
_the menstrua; to have hairs about the legs and armholes ; 
to put forth a beard—and thus long, and sometimes later 

P 4 to 
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to grow in stature; to come to full years of strength and 


agility ; to grow gray and bald; the ceasing of the men-_ 


strua and ability to generation ; to grow decrepit, and 2 


monster with three legs; to die. Meanwhile, the mind 


also hath certain periods, but they cannot be described by 
years ; as, to detihgen in the miemosys and the like, of which 
hereafter. 
2. ‘The differences of youth and old age are these: a 
young man’s skin is smooth and plain; an old man’s, dry 


and wrinkled, especially about the forehead and eyes: a } 


young man’s flesh is tender and soft; an old man’ sy hard: 

a young man hath strength and agility; an old man feels 
decay in his strength, and is slow of motion: a young man 
hath good digestion ; an old man, bad: a young man’s 
bowels are soft and succulent ; an old ‘man’? s, salt and 
parched : a young man’s body i is erect and straight; an old 
man’s bowing and crooked: a young man’ s limbs are steae 


dy ; ; an old man’s, weak and trembling : the humours in a 


young man are choleric, and his blood inclined to heat ; ; in 
an old man, phlegmatic and melancholic, -and his blood in- 
clined to: coldness : a young man ready for the act of Vee 
nus; an old man slow unto it: ina young man, the juices 
of his body are more roscid ; ; in an old man, more crude 
and waterish : the spi: Ty in’ a young man, plentiful and 
boiling ; ; in an old man, scarce and jejune: a young man’s 
spirit is dense and vigorous ; ; an old man’ S, eager and rare ; 
a young man hath his senses quick and entire} an old man, 
dull and decayed: a young man’s teeth are strong and en- 


tire ; an old man’s, weak, worn, and falling out: a young. 


man’s hair. 1s coloured; an old man’s, of what colour SOs 
ever it were, gray: a young man hath hair; an old man, 
baldness: a young man’s pulse is stronger and quicker ; an 
old man ’s, more confused and slower: the diseases of young 
men are more acute and curable; of old men, longer and 
hard to cure: @ young man’s > wounds soon 1 close 5 ; an old 


man’s . 
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5 
; man’s, later: a young man’s cheeks are of a fresh colour ; 
an old man’s, pale, or with a black blood: a ycung man iS 
Jess troubled with rheums ; an old: man, more: Neither do 
we know in what things old men do improve, as touching 
their body, save only sometimes in fatness; whereof the 
reason is soon given; because old men’s bodies do neither 
perspire well, nor assimilate well ; now, fatness is nothing ° 
else but an exuberance of ery above that which is 
voided by excrement, or which is perfectly assimilated. 
Also, some old men improve in the appetite of feeding, by 
reason of the acid humours; though old men digest worse. 
- And all these things which we have said physicians, negli- 
gently enough, will refer to the diminution of the natural 
heat and radical moisture, which are things of no worth 
for use. This is certain, dryness, in the coming on of 
years, doth forego coldness ; and bodies, when they come 
‘to the top and strength of heat, do decline to dryness, and 
after that follows coldness. 
3, Now we are to consider the affections af the mind. 
I remember, when I was a young man, at Poictiers, in 
France, 1 conversed familiarly with a certain Frenchman, 
a witty young man, but something talkative, who after- 
wards grew to be a very eminent man; he was wont to in- 
veigh against the manners of old men, ang would say, that 
if their minds could be seen, as their bodies are, they would 
appear no less deformed. Besides, being in love with his 
own wit, he would maintain, that the vices of old men’s 
minds had some correspondence, and were parallel to the 
imperfections of their bodies; for the dryness of their skin, 
he would bring in impudence 3 for the hardness of their 
bowels, unmercifulness ; for the ‘lippitude of their eyes, an 
evil eye, and envy ; ; for the casting down of their eyes, and 
bowing their body towards the earth, atheism, (for, saith 
he, they look no more up to Heaven, as they were wont) ; 
for the trembling of their members, irresolution of their de- 
3 crees 
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crees and light inconstancy ; for the bending of their fingers 
as it were to catch, rapacity and covetousness; for the 
buckling of their knees, fearfulness; for their wrinkles, 
craftiness and obliquity; and other things which I have 
forgotten. But to be serious. A young man is modest 
and shamefaced ; an old man’s forehead is hardened: a 
young man is full of bounty and mercy; an old man’s 
‘ heart is brawny: a young man is affected with a laudable 


emulation; an old man, witha malignant envy : a young: 
man is inclined to religion and devotion by reason of his 
fervency and inexperience of evil; an old man cooleth in. 
piety through the coldness of his ne and long conver- 


. sation in evil, and likewise through the difficulty of his be- 
hhef: a young man’s desires are vehement; an old man’ Sy 


moderate: a young man is light and moveable ; an old — 


man, more grave and constant: a young man is given to 


liberality, and beneficence, and humanity ; an old man, to 


covetousness, wisdom for his own self, and seeking his own 


ends: a young man is confident and full of hope; an old if 
man, difident and given to suspect most things: a young — 
man is gentle and obsequious ; an old man, forward and Hii 


disdainful : a young man is sincere and open-hearted ; an 


old man, cautelous.and close: a young man is given tode- — 


sire great things ; an old man, to regard things necessary : 


a young man think well of the present times; an old man ‘Y 
peferreth times past before them: a young man reveren- ie 
ceth his superiors; an old man is more forward to. tax ne 


them: and many other things which pertain rather to man- 


ners, than to the present inquisition, N otwithstanding, old — 


men, as in some things they improve in their bodies, so 


also in their minds, unless. hey be altogether out of date; ; sy 
namely, that as they are less apt for invention, so they 


excel in judgment, and prefer safe thin 8% and sound things, 
before specious ; also, they improve ia garrulity and os- 


tentation ; > 
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tentation ; for they seek the fruit of speech, while they are 
Jess able for action: so as it was not absurd, that the poets 
feigned old Tithon to be turned into a grasshopper, , 


— Death, 


Mopar Canons of the Duration of Life, and form of 


CANON I. 


: CONSUMPTION : is not nr unless that which be de- 
pees with by | one ac ak into another, 


/ 


; oe ie The Explication. 


‘THERE is in nature no annihilation, or reducing ‘to no- 
thing; : therefore, that which is consumed, is either resolved 
“Gato air, or turned into some body adjacent. So we see a 
‘spider, or fly, or ant, in amber, entombed in a more state- 
ly monument than kings are, to be laid up for eternity, al- 
though they be but tender things, and soon dissipated. But 
the matter is this, that there is no air by, into which they 
should be resolved ; and the substance of the amber is so 
heterogeneous, that it receives nothing of them. The like 
we conceive would be, if a stick, or root, or some such 
thing, were buried in quicksilver. Also, wax, and honey, 
aad gums, have the same operation, | but i in part only. 


CANON 
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CANON I. 


THERE is in every tangible body a spirit, covered and. 


encompassed with the grosser parts of the body ; and from 
it, all consumption and dissolution hath the beginning. 


The Explication. 


NO body known unto us here in the upper part of the 
earth, is without a spirit, either by attenuation and concoc- 
tion, from the heat of the heavenly bodies; or by some 
other way. For the concavities of tangible things receive 
hot vacuum, but either air, or the proper spirit of the 
thing. And this spirit, whereof we speak, is not some virtue, 
or energy, or act, or a trifle; but plainly a body, rare and 
invisible ; notwithstanding, circumscribed by place, quan- 


titative, real; neither, again, is that spirit dir, no more 


than wine is water; but a body rarified, of kin to air, tho? 
much different from it. Now the grosser parts of bodies, 
being dull things, and not apt for motion, would last a long 


time ; but the spirit is that which troubleth, and plucketh, 
and undermineth them, and converteth the moisture of the — 


body, and whatsoever it is able to digest, into new spirit ; 
and then, as well the pre-existing spirit of the body, as that 
newly made, fly away together by degrees. This is best 
seen by the diminution of the weight in bodies dried thro’ 
perspiration. For neither all that which is issued forth 
was spirit, when the body was ponderous ; neither was it 
not spirit, when it issued forth. ye 


CANON 


§ 
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,&Q 


CANON III.- 


THE spirit, issuing forth, drieth; detained, and working 
within, either melteth, or putrifieth, or vivifieth. 


The Explication. 


THERE are four processes of the spirit: to arefaction ; 

to colliquation ; to putrefaction ; to generation of bodies. 

Arefaction is not the proper work of the spirit, but of the 

grosser parts, after the spirit issued forth; for then they 

contract themselves, partly by their flight of vacuum, part- 

‘ly by the union of homogeneals ; as appears in all things 
which are arified by age, and in the drier sorts of bodies 

which have passed the fire; as bricks, charcoal, bread. 

Colliquation is the mere work of the spirits ; neither is it 

done, but when they are excited by heat; for then the spi- 

rits, dilating themselves, yet not getting forth, do insinuate 

and disperse themselves amongst the ‘grosser parts, and so 

make them soft and apt to run; as it is in metals and wax: 

for metals, and all tenacious things, are apt to inhibit the 

spirit, that, being excited, it issueth not forth. Putrefac- 
_tion is a mixed work of the spirits and of the grosser parts: 
for the spirit, which before restrained and bridled the parts 

of the thing, being partly issued forth, and partly enfeebled, 

all things in the body do dissolve and return to their homo- 

_geneities; or, if you will, to their elements; that which 
was spirit in it is congregated to itself, whereby things pu- 
trified begin to have an ill savour: the oily parts to them- 
selves; whereby things putrified have that slipperiness and 
unctuosity : the watry parts also. to themselves; the dregs 
to themselves; whence followeth that confusion in bodies 
pees But Stay or vivification, is a work also 
mixed, 
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mixed of the spirit and grosser parts, but in a far different 
manner ; for the spirit is totally detained, but it swelleth — 
and moveth locally; and the grosser parts are uot dissolved, 

but follow the motion of the Spirit, and are, as it were, 

blewn out by it, and extruded into divers ficures ; from 

whence cometh that generation and organization; and — 
therefore vivification is always done ina matter tenacious il 
and clammy; and again, yielding and soft; that there — 
may be both a detention of the spirit, and also a gentle cess — 
sion of the parts, according as the spirit forms them. And 
this is seen in the matter, as well of all vegetables, as of _ 
living creatures ; whether they be engendered of putrefac- 
. tion, or of sperm: for in all: these things there is manifest- iy 
ly seen a matter hard to break thorough, easy to yield. : 


CANON IV. 


IN all living creatures there are two kinds of spirits; lifes 
less spirits, such as are in bodies inanimate; and a vital “ 
spirit superadded. yg 


“The Explication. 
IT’ was said before, that, to procure long life, the body of F 
man must be considered, first, as inanimate, and not res | 
paired by nourishment ; secondly, as animate, and repaired 
by nourishment; for the former consideration gives laws 
touching consumption; the latter, touching reparation, 
Therefore 
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Therefore, we must know, that there are in human flesh, 

bones, membranes, organs : finally, in all the parts, such 

spirits diffused in the substance of them, while they are 

alive, as there are in the same things, (flesh, bones, mem- 

branes, and the rest), separated and dead ; such as also re- 

main in a carcase: but the vital spirit, although it ruleth 

them, and hath some consent with them, yet it is far differ- 

ing from them, being integral, and subsisting by itself. 

Now there aré two especial differences betwixt the lieless 

spirits and the vital spirits: the one, that the lifeless spirits 

are not continued to themselves, but are, as it were, cut off, 

and encompassed with a gross body, which intercepts 

them; as air is mixed in snow or froth ; but the vital spi- 

rit is all continued to itself by certain conduit pipes, thro’ 

which it passeth, and is not totally intercepted. And this 

spirit is twofold also; the one branched only, passing thro’ 

‘small pipes, and as it were strings; the other hath a cell 
also, so aS itis not only continued to itself, but also con- 

gregated in an hollow space, in reasonable good quantity, 

according to the analogy of the body ; and in that cell is 

‘the fountain of the rivulets which branch from thence. 
That cell is chiefly in the ventricles of the brain, which, 

in the ignobler sort of creatures, are but narrow; insomuch, 

that the spirits in them seem scattered over their whole bo- 

dy, rather than celled; as may be seen in serpents, eels, 

and flies; whereof, every of their parts move long after 
they are cut asunder. Birds also leap a good while after 
their heads ate pulled off; because they have little heads, 

and little cells; but the nobler sort of creatures have those 

ventricles larger, and man the largest of all. The other 
difference betwixt the spirits is, that the vital spirit hath a 
kind of ‘enkindling, and is like a wind, or breath, com- 
pounded of flame and air; as the juices of living creatures 

have both oil and water. And this enkindling ministereth 

peculiar motions and faculties ; for the smoke, which is — 
inflammable, 
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inflammable, even before the flame conceived, is hot, thin; 
and moveable, and yet it is quite another thing after it is 
become flame; but the kindling of the vital spirits is by 
many degrees gentler than the softest flame ; as of spirit of 
wine, or otherwise ; and besides, it is in great part mixed bi 
with an aerial substance, that it should be a mystery, or , 
“miracle, both of a flammeous and aereous nature. : 


ad ae 


CANON V. 


THE natural actions are proper to the several parts; but it 
is the vital spirit that excites and sharpens them. | 


The Explication. 


THE actions or functions which are in the several meme 4 
bers, follow the nature of the members themselves, (attrac. a 
tion, retention, digestion, assimilation, separation, excres ‘' 
tion, perspiration, even sense itself), according to the pros ¢ 
perty of the several organs, (the stomach, liver, heart, eS; 
spleen, gall, brain, eye, ear, and the rest). Yet none of A 
these actions would ever have been actuated, but by the a 
vigour and presence of the vital spirit, and heat thereof; a 
as one iron would not have drawn another iron, unless it 
had been excited by the loadstone; nor an ege would ever ¥ 
have brought forth a bird, unless the substance of the hen ep 
had been actuated by the treading of the cock. i 
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‘CANON VI.’ 


THE lifeless spirits are next consubstantial ‘to-air; the via 
tal spirits approach more to the substance of flames 


| The Expheation. 


THE explication of the precedent Fourth Canon, is also 2 
declaration of this present Ganon: But yet further, from 
hence it is, that all fat and oily things continue long in 
their being ; for neither doth the air much pluck them, nei- 
ther do they much desire to join themselves withair. As for 
that conceit, it is altogether vain, that flame should be air 
Set on fire; seeing flame and air are no less heterogeneal, 
than oil and water. But whereas it is said in the Canon, 
that the vital spirits approach more to the substance of 
flame, it must be understood, that they do this more than 
the lifeless spirits; not that they are more flamy than 
airy. | 


CANON VIL. 
THE spirit hath two desiresye-one, of multiplying itself ; 


the other, of flying forth and congregating itself with the 
‘on-naturals. 


if Vou. IV. 0 | The 
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The Explication. 


THE Canon is understood of the lifeless spirits; for a3 i 
for the second desire, the vital spirit doth most of all abhor 
flying forth of the body ; for it finds no con-naturals here ~ 
below to join withal. Perhaps it may sometimes fly to the § 
outward parts of the body, to meet that which it loveth ;' 
but the flying. forth, as I said, it abhorreth. But in the, 
lifeless spirits, each of these two desires holdeth. For to. 
the former this. belongeth,—every spirit, ‘seated amongst © 
the grosser parts, dwelleth unhappily ; and therefore, when — 
it finds not a like unto itself, it doth so much the more la= — 
bour to create and-make a like, as being in a great soli- — 
tude, and endeavours earnestly to. multiply itself, and to 
prey upon the volatile of the grosser parts, that it may be | 
increased in quantity. As for the second desire of flying % 
forth, and betaking yea to the air, it is certain, that all © 
light things, (which are ever moveable), do willingly go. 
unto their likes near unto them; as a drop of water is car-_ 
ried to a drop; flame to flame ; but much more is this done © 
in the flying forth of spirit into the air ambient; because ’ 
it is not carried to a particle like unto itself, but also as 
unto the globe of the con-naturals. Meanwhile, this is to © 
we noted, that the going forth and flight of the spirit into” : 
air, is a redoubied action; partly out of the appetite of the 
spirit, partly out of the appetite of the air; for the com- 
mon air is a necdy thing, and receiveth all things Breed | 
as spirits, odours, beams, sounds, and the likes: 


os 
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CANON VITI. 


| SPIRIT detained, if it fave 1 possibility of begetting 
new spirit, intenerateth the a parts. — 


The Exphcations 


GENERATION of new spirit is not accomplished, but 
upon those things which are in some degree near to spirit ; 
such as are humid bodies. And therefore, if the grosser 
parts, (amongst which the spirit converseth), be in a re- 
_ mnote. degree, although the spirit cannot convert them, yet, 
4s much as it can, it weakeneth, and softeneth, and sub- 
 dueth them ; that, seeing it cannot increase in quantity, 
yet it will co more at large, and live amongst good 
neighbours and friends. Now this aphorism is most use« 
ful to our end; because it tendeth to the inteneration of the 
obstinate parts, by the detention of the spirit. 


a 


cena IX. 
THE inteneration of the harder parts cometh to good ef- 


fect when the spirit neither feth forth nor peeiiets new 
Spirits ; - & 


OB nee The 
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The Explication. 


THIS Canon solveth the knot and difficulty in the. opera- | 4 


tion of intenerating, by the detention of the spirit: for if 
the spirit, not flying forth, wasteth all within, there is no- 
thing gotten to the inteneration of the parts in their subsis- 
tence; but rather they are dissolved and corrupted. There- 
fore, together with the detention, the spirits ought to be 
cooled and restrained, that they may not be too active. 


CANON X. | 


THE heat of the spirit, to keep the body fresh and green, 
ought to be robust, not eager. 


The Explication. 


ALSO, this Canon pertaineth to the solving of the knot 
aforesaid; but it is of a much larger extent. For it setteth 
down of what temperament the heat in the body ought to 
be, for the obtaining of long life ; now this is useful, whe- 
ther the spirits be detained, or whether they be not. For, 
howsoever, the heat of the spirits must be such, as it may 
rather turn itself upon the hard parts, than waste the soft ; 
for the one desiccateth, the other intenerateth. Besides, the 
same thing is available to the well perfecting of assimila- 


tion ; for such an heat doth excellently excite the faculty — 
| of 4 
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ef assimilation; and, withal, doth excellently prepare the 
matter to be assimilated. Now the properties of this kind 
of heat ought to be these. First, that it be slow, and heat 
not suddenly : Secondly, that it be not very intense, but 
moderate: Thirdly, that it be equal, not incomposed ; 
namely, intending and remitting itself: Fourthly, that if 
this heat meet any thing to resist it, it be not easily suffo- 
cated, or languish. This operation is exceeding subtil ; 
but, seeing it is one of the most useful, it is not to be de- 
serted. Now, in those remedies which we propounded to 
invest the spigits with a robust heat, or that which we call 
operative, not predatory, we have, in some sort, satisfied 
thjs matter. 


CANON XI.. 


THE condensing of the spirits in their substance is avail- 
able to long life. 


The Explication. 


THIS Canon is subordinate to the next precedent; forthe 
spirit, condensed, receiveth all those four properties of heat 
whereof we spoke ; but the ways of condensing them are 
set down in the first of the ten operations. 


O23 CANON 
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CANON XII, 


THE spirit, in great quantity, hasteneth more to flying 
forth, and preyeth upon the body more than in small quan- 
tity. ; . | 


e 
The Explication, 


THIS Canon is clear of itself ; seeing’ mes quantity doth 
regularly increase virtue. And it is to be seén in flames, 
. that the bigger they are, the stronger they break forth, and 

the more speedily they consume. And, therefore, over 
great plenty or éxuberance of the spirits, is altogether hurt- 
ful to long life ; neither need one wish a greater store of 
spirits than what is sufficient for the function of life, and 
the office of a good reparation. Se : 


CANON XUT, 
THE spirit, equally dispersed, maketh less haste to fly ; 
forth, and preyeth less upon. the body than unequally 


uh he Explication. 


NOT only abundance of spirits, in respect of the whole, j 
is hurtful to the duration of things ; but also the same a= ; 
rae . pga sls buydance, 


. 
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bundance, unevenly placed, is in like manner hurtful; and 

- therefore, the more the spirit is shred, and inserted by 

small portions, the less it preyeth ; for dissolution ever be- 

ginneth at that part where the spiri! is looser. And there- 

fore, both exercise and frica‘ions conduce much to lo 

life; for agitation doth fincliest diffuse and commix ‘hie 
by small portions. 


CANON XIV. 


THE inordinate aid subsultory motion of the spirits doth’ rc 


_ more hasten to going forth, and doth pre y upon the. body 


more, than the constant and equal. ee 


The E «plication. 


IN inanimaies, this Canon holds for certain; for inequa- 
‘dity 3 is the mother of dissolution ; but in animates,- ¢ because 
“not only the consumption is considered, but the reparation ; 
and reparation proceedeth by the appetites‘of things, and 

appetite is sharpened by variety ), it holdeth not rigour- 
, ously ; but it is so far forth. to be received, that this variety 
be rather an alternation,’ or interchange, than a confusion, 
qnd, as it Were, constant in inconstancy. 


? Q 4° CANON 
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CANON XV. . 


a 


: THE spirit, in a body of a solid composure, is detained, 
#hough unwillingly "008! Se ety aes 


The & aplication. 


ALL things do abhor a solution of their continuity, but yet 
in proportion to their density or rarity ; for the more rare : 
the bodies be, the more do they suffer themselves to. be 
thrust into small and nalrow passages ; for water will go 
ynto a passage which dust will not go into, and air, which 
water will not go into; nay, flame and spirit, which air 
will not go into. N otwithstanding of this thing, there are 
some bounds ; for the spirit is not so much transported 
with the desire of going forth, that it will suffer itself to be 
too much discontinued, or be driven into overstraight pores 
and passages ; and therefore, if the spirit be encompassed 
with an hard body, or else with an unctuous and tenacious, 
(which is not easily divided), it is plainly bound, and, as 
I may say, imprisoned, and layeth down the appetite of 
going out: wherefore we see, that metals and stones’ re- 
quire a long time for their spirit to go forth, unless either 
the spirit be excited by the fire, or the grosser parts be 
dissevered ‘with corroding and ‘strong waters. The like 
reason is there of tenacious bodies, such as are gums; save 
only that they are melted by a more genile heat. And 
therefore, the juices of the body hard, a close and compact 
skin, and the like, (which are procured by the dryness of 
the aliment, and by exercise, and by the coldness of the 
air), are good for long life ; because they detain the spirit 
in close prison, that it goeth not forth. ange 


CANON 
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CANON XVI. 


IN oily and fat things, the spirit is aeiatned willingly, 
though they be not tenacious. ‘ 


The E xplication. 


THE spirit, if it be not irritated by the anitnatiee of the 
body inclosing it; nor fed by the over much likeness of 
that body ; nor tdicned: or invited, by the external body ; 
it makes no great stir to get out ; all which are wanting to 
oily bodies ; for they are neither so pressing upon the spi- 
‘zits as hard bodies, nor so near as watry bodies, neither 
have ee any good agreement with the air ambient. 


t 


CANON XVII. 


THE speedy flying forth of the watry humour fouserves 
the oily the longer in his being. 


The Explication. 


WE said before, that the watry humours, as being consub< 
stantial to the air, fly forth soonest; the oily, later, as hav- 
| ing small agreement with the air: Now, whereas these 
two humours are in most bodies, it comes to pass, that the 
_watry doth, in a sort, betray the oily ; for that, issuing 
forth insensibly, carrieth this together with it. ‘Therefore, 
3 », there 


= 


‘ eth not only to the inhibiting of putrefaction, (though that ir 
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there is nothing that more furthereth the conservation of 

bodies, than a gentle drying of them; which causeth the ; 
watry humour to expire, and inviteth not the oily ; a 
then the oily enjoyeth the proper nature. ' And this tend- % 


also followeth ),_ but to the conservation of greenness. i 
Hence it is, that gentle frications and moderate exercises, a 
causing rather perspiration than sweating, conduce much a 
to long life. . 


CANON XVIII. 


AIR, ear conkeaeth " long life, if other inconveni- ce 
ences be avoided. 4 ef 


The Explication. 


WE said, a little before, that the flying forth of the spi- 
rit is a redoubled action, from the appetite of the spirit and " 
of the air; and therefore, if either of these be taken out of a 
_ the way, there is not a little gained. “Notwithstanding, di- 7 
vers inconveniences follow hereupon; which, how they 
may be prevented, we have shewed in the second of our a. 
ten operations. P 


CANON ee 


YOUTHFUL spirits, inserted into an old body, might a 
soon rere nature’s course back again 


* 
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The Explication. 


‘THE nature of the spirits is as the uppermost wheel, 
. which turneth about the other wheels in the body of man. 
_ And therefore, in the intention of long life, that ought to 
be first placed. Hereunto may be added, that there is an 
easier and more expedite way to alter the spirits, than to 
other operations. For the operation upon the spirits is 
twofold ; the one by aliments, which is slow, and as it 
were about; the other, (and that twofold), whitch is sud~ 
den, and goeth directly to the spirlis ; namely, by vapours, 
or x by the alfections. ; 


ha 


CANON XX. 


JUICES of the body hard and roscid, are good for long 
life. | 


The Explication. 


_ THE reason is plain, seeing we shewed before, that hard 
. things, and oily or roscid, are hardly dissipated. Not- 
withstanding, there is this difference, (as we also noted im. 
ihe tenth operation), that juice somewhat hard is indeed 
less dissipable, but then it is withal less repairable. There- 
fore, a convenience is interlaced with an inconvenience ; 
and for this cause, no wonderful matter will be atchieved 
by this. But roscid juice will admit both operations ; 

therefore this would be principally endeavoured. 


CANON 
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CANON XXI. 


WHATSOEVER is of, thin parts, to penetrate, and yet 


hath no acrimony, to bite, begetteth roscid juices. 


Ihe Explication, 


THIS Canon is more hard to practice, than to understand. — 
For it is manifest, whatsoever penetrateth well, but yet 
with a sting or tooth, as do all sharp and sour things), it® 


leaveth behind it, wheresoever it goeth, some mark or — 


\ oar 


print of dryness and cleaving, so that it hardeneth the as 
Juices, and chappeth the parts. Contrarily, whatsoever 
things penetrate through their thinness merely, as it were 


by stealth, and by way of insinuation, without violence, — 


they bedew and water in their passage; of which sort we 


have recounted many in the fourth and seventh Operas 


tions. 


CANON XXH. 


ASSIMILATION is best done when all local motion is 


suspended. 


The Expheation. 


4 


cay 


THIS Canon we have sufficiently explained in our dis- . 


course, upon the eighth operation. 


CANON |) 
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CANON XXIII. 


*ALIMENTATION from without, at least some other 
way than by the stomach, is most Bae for long life, 
if it can be done. 


The Explhication. 


WE see, that all things which are done by nutrition ask a 
long time ; but those which are done by embracing of the 
like, (as it is in infusions), require no long time. And 
therefore, alimentation from without would be of principal 
use ; and so much the more, because the faculties of con- 
coction decay in old age; so that, if there could be some 
auxiliary nutritions, by bathings, unctions, or else by clys-_ 
ters, these things, in conjunction, might do much, which, 
single, are less available. ° 


CANON XXIV. 


- WHERE the concoction is weak to thrust forth the ali- 
ment, there the outward parts should be strengthened, to 
call forth the aliment. 


The Euplication: 


THAT which is propounded in this Canon, is not the 
same thing with the former; for it is one thing for the 
autward 
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| stoi aliment to be attracted inward ; another, for th | 
inward aliment to be attracted outward; yet herein they 
concur, that they both help the weakness of the inward | 
_ concoctions, though by divers ways. 3 


q 
! 
4 
. 


CANON XXV. 
ALL sudden renovation of the body is wrought either by 
the spirits, or by malacissations. : . 
* 
The Explication. : 


Yi 
: 


THERE are two things in the body, spirits and parts ; ; io 
both these, the way by nutrition is long and about ; ; but it 

is a short way to the spirits by vapours and by the affec- — 
tions ; and to the parts, by malacissations; but this is dili-< — 

gently to be noted, that, by no means, we confound alia‘ 4 
mentation from without with malacissation ; for the inten 
_ tion of malacissation is, not to nourish the parts, but only w 
to make them more fit to be nourished, 


CANON XXVI. 


MALACISSATION is. east bY consubstantials, byl 
ale prints, and by closers up. a 


vale 
r ‘ ns 
“ae! r i 4 


~ 
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The Explication, ; 


THE reason is manifest; for that consubstantials do pro- 
perly supple the body ; imprinters do carry in; closers up 
do retain and bridle the perspiration, which is a motion op- 
posite to malacissation. And therefore, (as we described 
: in the ninth operation), malacissation cannot well be done 
at once, but in a course, or order. First, by excluding the | 
- liquor by thickeners; for an outward and gross infusion 
doth not well compact the body ; that which entereth must 
be-subtil, and a kind of vapour. Secondly,.by intenerat+ 
ing, by the consent of consubstantials; for bodies, upon 
the touch of those things which have good agreement with 
them, open themselves, and relax their pores. Thirdly, 
_imprinters are convoyers, and insinuate into the parts the 

consubstantials ; and the mixture of gentle astringents doth 
- somewhat restrain the perspiration. But then, in the fourth 
place, follows that great astriction and closure up of the 
body by emplaisteration, and then, afterward, by inunction, 
‘until the supple be turned into solid, as we said in the 
proper place. 


\ 


CANON XXVII. 


FREQUENT renovation of the parts reparable watereth 
- and reneweth the less reparable also. 


The Explication. 


WE said, in the Preface to this History, that the way of 
death was this, that,the parts reparable died in the fellow- 
Ae ship 
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ship of the parts less reparable; so that in the repatatioti | 
of these same less reparable parts all our forces would be 
employed. And therefore, being admonished by Aris- 
totle’s observation touching plants, namely, ¢ that the puts 
ting forth of new shoots and branches refresheth the body 
of the tree in the passage, we conceive the like reason 
might be, if the flesh and blood in the body of man were 
often renewed; that thereby the bones themselves, and 
membranes, and other parts which in their own nature are 
less reparable, partly by the cheerful passage of the juices, 
partly by that new clothing of the young flesh and blood, 
might be watered and renewed. 


CANON XXVIII. 


REFRIGERATION, or cooling of the body, which 
passeth some other ways than by the stomach, is useful for 
long life. | 


The Explication. 


THE reason is at hand; for seeing a refrigeration, not 
temperate, but powerful, (especially of the blood), is, a- 
bove all things, necessary to long life, this can by no 
means be effected from within, as much as is requisites 
without the destruction of the stomach and bowels. 


CANON 
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CANON XXIX. 


THAT intermixing or entangling,’ that as well consump. 
tion as reparation are the works of heat, is the greatest ob- 
stacle to long life, 


The E xplication. 


ALMOST all great works are destroyed by the natures 

of things intermixed ; when, as that which helpeth in one 

respect, hurteth in baie: therefore men must proceed 

herein by a sound judgment, and a discreet practice ; : for 

_ our part, we have done so, as ‘far as the matter will bear, 
and our memory serveth us, by separating benign heat 
from hurtful, and the remedies which tend to bots 


CANON XXX. 


CURING of diseases is effected by temporary medicines ; 
_ put lengthening of life requireth observation of diets. | 


; The Explhcatiog. 

THOSE things which come by accident, as soon as the 
causes are removed, cease again 5 ; but the continued course 7 
of nature, like a running river, requires a continual rowing 
; ‘and sailing against the stream. Therefore we must work 
regularly, by diets, Now diets are of two kinds,—set 
You TY. R dicts 


f% 
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diets, which are to be observed at certain times; and fa- 
miliar diet, which is to be admitted into our daily repast ; 
but the set diets aré the more potent; that is, a course of 
medicines for a time; for those things which are of so 
great virtue that they are able- to turn nature back again, 
are, for the most part, more strong, and more speedily al- 
tering, than those which may, without danger, be received. 
into a continual use. Now, in the remedies set down in 
our intentions, you shall find only three set diets,—the 


opiate diet; the diet malacissant, or suppling ; and the diet | 


emaciant, and renewing. But amongst those which we 
prescribed for familiar diet, and to be used daily, the most 


efficacious are these that follow; which also come not far 


| 


short of the virtue of set diets. Nitte, and the subordi- 


nates to nitre; the regiment of the affections, and course of 
our life ; vehizerators which pass not by the stomach ; 

drinks roscidating, or engendering oily juices; besprinkling 
of the blood with some firmer matter, as pearls; certain 
woods ; competent unctions, to keep out the air, and to 
keep in the spirit; heaters from without, during the assi- 
milation after sleep; avoiding of those things which en- 
flame the spirit, and put it into an-eager heat, as wine and 
spices; lastly, a moderate and seasonable use of those 


things which endue the spirits with a robust heat; as saf-» 


“fron, cresses, gatlick, elecampain, and compound opiatess 


CANON XXXf. 


THE living spirit is instantly extinguished, if it be de« 
prived either of motion, or of refrigeration, or of aliment. 


The 
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ig he Explication. ‘ 


“NAMELY, these are those three which before we called 
the porches of death; and they are the proper and imme 
diate passions of the spirit. For all the organs of the prin- 
cipal parts serve hereunto, that these three offices be per- 
formed ; and again, all destruction of the organs, which is 
deadly, brings the maiter to this point, that one or more of 
these three fail. Therefore, all other things are the divers 
ways to death, but they end in these three. Now the 
‘whole fabrick of the parts is the organ of the spirit ; as the 
Spirit is the organ of the reasonable soul, which is incorpo 
reous and divine: | 


CANON XXXitL 


FLAME is a momentary substance ; air a fixed ; the liv- 
ing spitit in ereatures-is of a middle nature. 


T. he Explications 


THIS matter stands in need both of an higher indagation, 
and of a longer explication, than is pertinent to the present 
inquisition. Meanwhile, we must know this, that flame is 
almost every moment genetated ahd extinguished, so that 
it is continued only by succession; but air is a fixed body, 
and is not dissolved ; for though air begets new air out of 
 watry moisture; yet, notwithstanding, the old air still re« 
mains; whence cometh that supet-oneration of the air, 

RaQ | whereof 
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whereof we have spoken in the title De Pentis ; but spirit 
is participant of bgth natures; both of flame and air, even 
as the nourishments thereof are; as well oil, which is ho-~ 
mogeneous to. flame, as water, which is homogeneous to 
air; for the spirit is not nourished either of oily alone, or 
of watry alone, but of both together; and though air doth 
not agree well with flame, nor oil with water; yet in a mixt 
body they agree well enough. Also, the spirit hath from 
the air his easy and delicate impressions and yieldings,— 
and from the flame, his noble and potent motions and acti- 


vities. In like manner, the duration of spirit is a mixed 
thing ; being neither so momentary as that of flame, nor so - 


fixed as that of air. And so much the rather it followeth — 
not the condition of flame, for that flame itself is extin- 
guished by accident; namely, by contraries and enemies 
environing it; but spirit 1s not subject to the like condi. 
tions and necessities. Now the spirit is repaired from the 
lively and florid blood of the small arteries, which are in- 
serted into the brain; but this reparation is done by a pes 
culiar manner, of which we speak not now, * | 


\ 


Besides the History of Life and Death, many other use- 
ful observations upon the same subject are contained in 
other parts of Lord Bacon’s Works, from which it may be 
proper to give the following extracts. 


EXTRACTS 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM 
! 


~BLACKBOURNE’S FOLIO EDITION | 


OF THE WORKS OF 


LORD BACON. 


VO 1. 
Extract i Dr. Rawley’s Life of Lord Bacom. p. 14. 


iT hath been desired, that something should be signified 
souching: his diet and the regimen of his health; of which, 
im regard of his universal insight into nature, he may per- 
haps be to some an example. For his diet, it was rather a 
plentiful and liberal diet,-as his stomach would beat it, 
“than a restrained; which he also commended in his book 
‘of the History of Life and Death. In his younger years, 
he was much given to the finer and lighter sorts of. meats, 
as of fowls, and such like ; but afterward, when he orew 
more judicious, he syeneiie the stronger meats, such as the 
shambles afforded, as those meats which bred the more firm | 
and substantial juices of the body, and less dissipable: up- 
‘on which he would often make: his meal, though he had 
other meats upon the table. You may be sure he would 
not neglect that himself, which he so much extolled in his 
writings, and that was the use of nitre, whereof he took 
Reet in 
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in the quantity of about three grains in thin warm broth 
every morning, for thirty years together next before his 
death. And for physic, he did indeed live physically, but 
not miserably ; for he took only a maceration of rhubarb, 
infused into a draught of white-wine and beer mingled to- 
gether for the space of half an hour, once in six or seven 
days, immediately before his meal, whether dinner or sup- 
per, that it might dry the body less, which (as he said) did 
carry away frequently the grosser humours of the body, — 
and not diminish or carry away any of the spirits, as sweat-  * 
ing doth; and this was no grievous thing to take. As for 
other physic in an ordinary way, (whatsoever hath been 
_ vulgarly spoken), he took not. His receipt for the gout, | 
which did constantly ease him of his pain within two 
hours, is set down in the end of the Natural History, Vol. 
Lf. p.233: 

it may seem the moon had some cused place in the 
figure of his nativity ; for the moon was never in her pas- 
sion, or eclipsed, but he was surprised with a sudden fit of 
fainting ; and that, though he observed not, nor took any Sy 
previous knowledge of the eclipse-thereof; and as soonas ~ 


the eclipse ceased, he was restored to. his former strength : 
again, 


VOL. I. 
Extract from the Advancement of Learning. P. 40) - 


THE knowledge that concerneth man’s body, is divided — 
as the good. of man’s body is divided, unto which it re- 
ferreth. The good of man’s body is of four kinds; health, 

A beauty, 
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beauty, strength, and pleasure: So the knowledges are, 
medicine, or art of cure; art of decoration, which 1s called 
cosmetic; art of .activity, which is called athletic; and art 
voluptuary, which Tacitus truly calleth, Eruditus Luxus. 
- This subject of man’s body is, of all other things in nature, 
most susceptible of remedy ; but then that remedy 1s most 
susceptible of error. For the same subtility of the subject 
doth cause large possibility, and easy failing; and there- 
fore the inquiry ought to be the more exact. 
To speak, therefore, of medicine, and to resume that we 
have said, ascending a little higher ; the ancient opinion, 
that man was sicrocosmus, an abstract or model of the 
world, hath been fantastically strained by ,Paracelsus and 
the alchymists, as if there were to be found in man’s, body 
certain correspondences and parallels, which should have 
respect to all varieties of things, as stars, planets, minerals, 
which are extant in the great world. But thus much is 
evidently true, that of all substances which nature bath pro- : 
duced, man’s beady 1s the most extremely compounded : For we 
see herbs and plants are nourished by earth and water ; 
_ beasts, for the most part, by herbs and fruits; man, by the 
flesh of beasts, birds, fishes, herbs, grains, fruits, water, 
_and the manifold alteration’, dressings, and preparations of 
these several bodies, before they came to be his food and 
aliment.. Add hereunto, that beasts. have a more simple 
order of life, and less change of affections to work upon 
their bodies; whereas man, in his mansion, sleep, exercise, 
passions, hath infinite variations; aad it cannot be demied, 
but that the body of man, of all other things, is of the most 
compounded mass. ‘The soul, on the other side, is the sim- 
plest of substances, as is well expressed: | 


Purumgque reliquit 
(Lthereum sensu, atgue auras simplicts LENT. 


R4 -. Se 
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So that it is no marvel, though the soul, so placed, enjoy 


ho rest, if that principle be true, that Motus rerum est rapt 
dus extra locum, piacidus in loco. Biit to the “purpose : this 
variable cothposition of man’s body hath made it a3 an in- 
strument easy to distemper, and therefore the poets did well 


to con yoin musich and medicine in Apollo; 3: because the office of 


medicine ts but to tune this curious harp of man’s body, and to 
reduce it to Barmony. | So, then, the subject being so va-. 
riable, hath made the art, by consequence, more conjec- 
tural; and art, being conjectural, hath madeso much the 
more place to be left for imposture. For almost all other 
arts and sciences are judged by acts or master-pieces, as I 
may term them, and not by the successes atid events. The 


lawyer is judged by the virtue of his pleading, and not by : | 


the issue of the cause. Thé master in the ship is judged 
by the directing his coursé aright, and not by the fortune 
of the voyage: But the physician, and perhaps the poli- 
tician, hath no particular acts demonstrative of his ability, 
but is judged most by the event; which is ever but as it is 
taken: for who can tell, if a patient die or recover, or if a 
state be preserved or ruined, whether it be art or accident ? 
And therefore, many times, the impostor is prized, and the 
man of Virtue taxed. Nay, we see the weakness and cre- 


dulity of ‘men is such, as they will often prefer a mounte- 


‘bank, or witch, beforé a learned physician. ‘And there- 
fore the poets were clear-sighted 4 in discerning this extremé 
folly, when they made A®sculapius and Circe brother and 


Coe both children of the Sun, as in the verses, AEn. vils | 


I ‘bse repertorem medicine talis et artis, 
Fulmine EROMRRE stygias detrusit o undas. 


Lia i 2 
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‘And again, | may 


Dives inavcessos ubt solis filia hteos, RoC. 
ZEn. vii. 115 


For in all times, 1n the opinion of the nega witches 
and old women, and impostors, have had a competition 
with physicians. And what followeth? Even ‘this, that 
“physicians § Say to themselves, as Solomon expresseth it upon 
an higher occasion; If # be efal to me, as befalleth to the 
Jools, why shold I labour to be more wise? And therefore 
I cannot much blame physicians, that they use commonly 
to intend some other art or practice, which they fancy 
more than their profession, For you shall have of them, 
antiquaries, poets, humanists, statesmen, merchants, dis 
vines, and in every of these better seen than in their pro- 
fession ; and, no doubt, upon this ground, that they find 
' that mediocrity and excellency in their art, maketh no dif- 
ference in profit or reputation towards their fortune ; for 
the weakness of patients and sweetness of life, and nature 
’ ‘of hope, maketh men depend upon physicians with all their 
defects. But nevertheless, these things which we have 
spoken of, are courses begotten between a little occasion 
‘and a great deal of sloth and default; for if we will excite 
‘and awake our observation, we shall see in familiar in- 
stances, what a predominant faculty the subtilty of spirit 
hath over the variety of matter or form :—nothing more 
variable than faces and countenances, yet men can bear in 
‘memory the infinite distinctions of them. Nay, a painter, 
‘with a few shells of colours, and the benefit of his eye, and 
‘habit of his imagination, can imitate. them all that ever 
have been; are, or may be, if they were brought before 
‘him. Nothing more variable than* voices, yet men can 
likewise discern them personally ; nay, you shall have a 
buffoon, or pantomintus, ‘will express as many as he pleas- 
eth. 
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eth. Nothing more variable than the differing sounds of 
words, yet men have found the way to reduce them to a 
few simple letters; so that it is not the insufficiency or in- 
capacity of man’s mind, but it is the remote standing or 
placing thereof, that breedeth these mazes and incompre- 


hensions; for as the sense afar off is full of mistaking, but 


is exact at hand, so it is of the understanding ; the remedy 
whereof is not to quicken or strengthen the organ, but: to 


go nearer to the object ; and therefore there is no doubt, 


but if. the physicians will learn and use the true approaches 
and avenues of nature, they may assume as much as. the 
poet saith: 


Et quoniam variant morbi, variabimus artes, 
Mille mah species, mille salutis erunt, 


Which, that they should do, the nobleness of their art doth a 


deserve, well shadowed by the poets, in that they made 


4 sculapius to be the son of the Sun, the one being the * 


fountain of life, the other as the second stream; but infi- 


nitely more honoured by the example of our Saviour, who 
made the body of man the object of his miracles, as the 


soul was the object of his doctrine. F or we read not that 


ever he vouchsafed to do any miracle about honour or mo- | 


ney, (except that one for giving tribute to Ceasar), but on- 


ly about the preserving, sustaining, and, healing the body — 


of man. 


Medicine is a science which hath been (as we have said) 


more professed than laboured, and yet more laboured than 


advanced ; the labour having been, in my judgment, rather 
in circle, than in progression ; for I find much iteration, 
but small addition. It considereth the causes of diseases, 
with the occasions or impulsions ; the diseases themselves, 
with the accidents; and the cures, with the preservations. 


The deficiences which I think good to note, being a few of y 


many, . 
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rhany, and those such as are of a more open and eerie 
nature, I will enumerate, and not place. | 

The first is the discontinuance of the ancient and serious 
diligence of Hippocrates, which used to set down a narra~ 
tive of the special cases of his patients, and how they pro- 
ceeded, and how they were judged by recovery or death. 
Therefore, having an example proper in the father of the 
art, I shall not need to allege an example foreign of the 
wisdom of the lawyers, who are careful to report new cases 
and decisions for the direction of future judgments. This 
continuance of medicinal history I find deficient, which f 
understand neither to be so infinite as to extend to every 
common case, nor so reserved, as to admit none but won- 
ders; for many things are new in the manner, which are 
not new in the kind; and if men will intend to observe, 
they shall find much worthy to observe. | 

In the inquiry which is made by anatomy, IL find much 
deficience: for they inquire of the’ parts, and their sub- ~ 
stances, figures, and collocations; but they inquire not of 
the diversities of the parts, the secrecies of the passages, 
‘and the seats or nestlings of the humours, nor much of the _ 
footsteps and impressions of diseases; the reason of which 
- omission I suppose to be, because the-first inquiry may be 
satisfied in the view of one or a few anatomies ; but the 
latter, being comparative and casual, must arise from the 
view of many. And as to the diversity of parts, there is 
no doubt but the faciure or framing of the inward parts is 
as full of diference as the outward; and in that 1s the cause 
continent of many diseases, which not being observed, they 
quarrel many times with the humours, which are not in 
fault, the fault being in the very frame and mechanic of 
the part, which cannot be removed by medicine alterative, 
but must be accommodated and palliated by diets and me- 
dicines familiar. And for the passages and pores, it is _ 
tre which was anciently noted, that the more subtil of 
: them 
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them appear not in anatomies, because they are shut and 
Jatent in dead bodies, though they be opén and manifest in 
life ; which being supposed, though the inhumanity of ana 
tema vivorum was by Celsus justly reproved, yet, in res 
gard of the great use of this observation, the 1 inquiry need- 
ed not by him so slightly to have been relinquished altoge- 
ther, or referred to the casual practices of surgery, but 
might have been well diverted upon dissection of beasts a= 
live, which; notwithstanding the dissimilitude-of their 
parts, may sufficiently satisfy this inquiry. And for the 
humours, they are commonly passed over in anatomies, as 
purgaments; whereas, it is most necessary to observe what 
_ €avities, nests, and receptacles the humours do find in the 
parts, with the differing kind of the humour so lodged and 
received. And as for the footsteps of diseases, and their 
devastations of the inward parts, impostumations, exulce-= 
rations, discontinuations, putrefactions, consumptions, con= 
tractions, extensions, convulsions, dislocations, obstructions, - 
repletions, together with all preternatural substances, as 
stones, carnosities, excrescenges, worms, and the like, they 
ought to have been exactly observed by multitude of anas 
tomies, and the contribution of men’s several experiences, 
and carefully set down both historically, according to the 
appearances, and artificially, with a reference to the diss 
eases and symptoms which resulted from them, in case 
where the anatomy is of a defunct patient; whereas now, 
upon opening of bodies, they are passed over slightly and 
m silence. : 

In the inquiry of diseasés, they do abandon the cures of 
many; some as in their nature incurable, and others as 
past the period of cure; so that Sylla and the Triumvirs 
never proscribed so many men to die, as they do by their 
ignorant edicts, whereof numbers do escape with less diffi- 
eulty than they did in the Roman proscriptions. Theres 
fore I will not doubt to note as a deficience, that they ins 
quire _ 


‘ 
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quire not the perfect cures of many diseases, or extreme- 
ties of diseases; but, pronouncing them incurable, do enact 
a law of neglect, and exempt ignorance from discredit. 
Nay, farther, I esteem it the office of a physician, not 
only to restore health, but to mitigate pain and dolors ; and 
not only when such mitigation may conduce to recovery. 
but when it may serve to make a fair and easy passage: 
for it is no small felicity which Augustus Ceasar was wont 
to wish to himself, that same euthanasia, and which was 
specially noted in the death of Antoninus Pius, whose 
death was after the fashion and resemblance of a kindly 
and pleasant sleep. So it 1s written of Epicurus, that after 
his disease was judged desperate, he drowned his stomach 
and senses with a large draught and ingurgitation of wine ; 
whereupon the epigram was'made, Hinc Stygias ebrius hau- 
sit aguas; He was not sober enough to taste any bitterness 
of the Stygian water. But the physicians, contrariwise, do 
make a kind of scruple and religion to stay with the pa- 
tient after the disease 1s deplored ; whereas, in my jude- 
ment, they ought both to inquire the skill, and to give the 
attendances for the facilitating | and assuaging of ‘the pains 
and agonies of death. 
In the consideration of the cures of diseases, I ind a de- 
ficience in the receipts of propriety, respecting the particu- 
lar cures of diseases ; for the physicians have frustrated the 
fruit of tradition and experience by their magistralities,’ in 
adding, and taking. out, and changing, guid pro guo, in the 
receipts, at their pleasures, commanding so over the medi- 
cine, as the medicine cannot command over the disease ; 
‘for, except it be treacle and mtbriqatum, and of late, dias. 
cordtum, and a few more, they tie themselves to no receipts 
- severely and religiously: for as to the ‘confections of sale 
which are in the shops, they are for readiness, and not for 
propriety ; for they are upon general intentions of purging, 
gpening, comforting, altering, and not much appropriated 


to 
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to particular diseases ; and this is the cause why empiricg 
and old women are more happy many times in their cures 
than learned physicians; because they are more religious 
in holding their medicines. Therefore, here is the defi- 
cience which I find, that physicians have not, partly out of 
their own practice, partly out of the constant probations re- 
ported in books, and partly out of the traditions of empi- 
rics, set down and delivered over certain experimental me- 
dicines, for the cure of particular diseases, besides their 
own conjectural and magistral descriptions. For as they 
were the men of the best composition in the state of Rome, 
which either being consuls inclined to the people, or being’ 
tribune’ inclined to the senate; so, in the matter we now 
handle, they be the best physicians which, being learned, 
incline to the traditions of experience; or, being empirics, 
incline to the methods of learning. 

In preparation of medicines I do find strange, especially 
considering how ‘mineral medicines have been extolled ; 
and that they are safer for the outward than inward parts; 
that no man hath sought to make an imitation by art of na- 
tural baths; and medicinable fountains; which nevertheless 
are confessed to receive their virtues from minerals ; and 
not so only, but discerned and distinguished from what 
particular mineral they receive tincture, as sulphur, vitriol, 
steel, or the like; which nature, if it may be reduced to 
compositions of art, both the variety of them will be in- 
creased, and the temper of them will be more command- 
ed. | 

But lest I grow to be more particular than is agreeable, 
either to my intention or to proportion, I will conclude 
this part with the note of one deficience more, which seem- 
eth to me of eréatest consequence ; which is, that the pres 
scripts in use are too compendious to attain their end ; for. 
to my understanding, it is a vain and flattering opinion to 
. think any medicine can be so sovereign, or so happy, as 
that 
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that the receipt or use of it can work any great effect upon 
the body of man: it were a strange speech, which, spoken, 

or spoken oft, should reclaim a man from vice, to which 
_ he were by nature subject ; it is order, pursuit, sequence, 
and interchange of application, which is mighty in nature ; 
which although it require more exact knowledge in pre- 
scribing, and more precise obedience in observing, yet is 
recompensed with the magnitude of effects. And although — 
a man would think, by the daily visitations of the physi- 
cians, that there were a pursuance in the cure; yet let a 
man look into their prescripts and ministrations, and he 
shall find them but inconstancies, and every day’s devices, 
without any settled providence or project; not that every 
scrupulous or superstitious prescript is effectual, no more 
than every straight way is the way to heaven, but the 
truth of the direction must precede severity of observance. 

For cosmetic, it hath parts civil, and parts effeminate : 
for cleanness of body was ever esteemed to proceed from a 
due reverence to God, to society, and to ourselves. As 
for artificial decoration, it is well worthy of the deficiences 
which it hath; being neither fine enough to deceive, nor 
handsome to use, nor wholesome to please. 

For athletick, I take the subject of it largely, that is to 
say, for any point of ability whereunto the body of man 
may be brought, whether it be of activity or of patience ; 
whereof, activity hath two parts, strength and swiftness: 
And patience likewise hath two parts, hardness against 
wants and extremities, and indurance of pain or torment, 
whereof we see the practices in tumblers, in savages, and 
_in those that suffer punishment: nay, if there be any o- 
ther faculty which falls not within any of the former divi- 
sions, as in those that dive, that obtain a sirange power of 
containing respiration, and the like, I refer it to this part. 
Of these things the practices are known; but the philoso~ 
phy that concerneth them is not much inquired ; the rather, 
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I think, because they are supposed to be obtained, either. 
by an aptness of nature, which cannot be taught, or only 
by continual custom, which is soon prescribed; which, 
_ though it be not true, yet I forbear to note any deficiences; _ 
for the Olympian games are down long since, and the me-~ 
diocrity of these things is for use; as for the excellency of 
them, it serveth for the most part but for RAMEE osten< 
tation, 

For arts of pleasure sensual, the chief deficience i in them 
is of laws to repress them. For as it hath been well ob- 
sesved, that the arts’ which flourish in times while virtue is 
in growth are military, and while yirtue is in state are li- 
beral, and while virtue is in declination are voluptuary ; 
ken! doubt that this age of the world i 1s somewhat upon the 
descent of the wheel. With arts voluptuary I couple prac- 
tices jocular ; for the deceiving of the senses is one of the 
pleasures of the senses. As for games of recreation, I 
hold them to belong to civil life and education. And thus 
much of that particular human philosophy which concerns 
the body, which is but the tabernacle of the mind. 


VOL. Il, 
Experimgnts in Concert touching Purging Medicines. pp. 10, 


The operation of purging medicines, and the causes 
thereof, have been thought to he a great secret; and SO, 
accerding to the slothful manner of men, it is referred to a 
hidden propriety, a specifical virtue, and a fourth quality, 
and the like shifts of ignorance. The causes of purging . 
are divers, all ‘plain and perspicuous, and thoroughly main- 

L : tained, 
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tained by experience. The first is, that whatsoever cannot 
be overcome and digested by the stomach, is by the sto- 
mach either put up by vomit, or put down to the guts; 
and by that motion of expulsion in the stomach and guts, 
other parts of the body, (as the orifices of. the veisis, and 
the like), are moved to expel by consent. For nothing is 
more frequent than motion of consent in the body of man. 
This surcharge of the stomach i is caused either by the qua- 
lity of. the medicine, or by -the quantity. ‘The qualities 
are three: extreme bitter, as in aloes, coloquintida, &c. 
loathsome, and of horrible taste, as in agaric, black helle- 
bore, &c. and of secret malignity and disagreement to- 
wards man’s body, many times not appearing much in the 
taste; as in scammony, mechoachan, antimony, &c. And 
note well, that’if there be any medicine that purgeth, and 
hath neither of the first two manifest qualities, it 1s to be 
held suspected as a kind of poison,; for that it worketh 
either by corrosion, or by a secret malignity and enmity to 
‘nature; and therefore such medicines are warily to be pre- 
pared and used. The quantity of that whicli is taken doth 
also cause purging ;-as we see in a great quantity of new 
milk from the cow; yea, and a great quantity of meat; for 
surfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards and 
downwards. Therefore we sée generally, that the work- 
ing of purging medicines cometh two or three hours after’ 
the medicines taken; for that: the stomach first maketh a 
proof whether it cansconcoct them. And the like happen- 
eth after surfeits, or milk in too great quantity. 

A second cause is, mordication of the orifices of the 
parts ; especially of the mesentery veins ; as it is seen that 
salt, or any such thing that is sharp and biting, put into the 
fundament, doth provoke the part to expel; and mustard 
provoketh sneezing; and any sharp thing to the eyes pro- 
voketh tears. And therefore, we see that almost all pur- 
gers have a kind of twitching and vellication, besides the 
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gtiping which cometh of wind. And if this mordication 
be in an over-high degree, it is little better than the corro- 
sion of poison ; as it cometh to pass sometimes in antimo- 
ny, especially if it be given to bodies not replete with hu- 
mours ; for where humours abound, the humours save the 
parts. 

The-third cause is attraction; for I do not deny, but 
that purging medicines. have in them a direct force of at 
traction; as drawing plaisters have in surgery : and we see 
sage, or betony, bruised, sneezing powder, and other pow- 
ders or liquors, (which the physicians call errhines), put 
into the nose, draw phlegm and water from the head; and 
so it is in apophlegmatisms and gargarisms, that draw the 
rheum down by the palate. And by this virtue, no doubt, 
some purgers draw more one humour, and some another, 
according to the opinion received: as rhubarb draweth 
choler ; senna, melancholy ; agaric, phlegm, &c. but yet, 
(more or less), they draw promiscuously. And note, al- 
so, that besides sympathy between the purger and the hu- 
mour, there is also another cause why some medicines 
draw some humour more than another. And it is, for that 
some medicines work quicker than others: they that draw 
guick, draw only the lighter and more fluid humours ; and 
they that draw slow, work upon the more tough and vise 
cous humours. And therefore men must beware how they 
take rhubarb, and the like, alone familiarly ; for it taketh 
only the lightest part of the hnmour away, and leaveth the 
mass of humours more obstinate. And the like may be 
said of wormwood, which is so much magnified. 

The fourth cause is flatuosity ; for wind stirred moveth 
to expel: and we find that, in effect, all purgers have in 
fhem a raw spirit, or wind; which is the principal cause 
of tortion in the stomach and belly. And therefore pur- 
gers lose, (most of them), the virtue, by decoction upon the 

fire ¢ 
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fire; and for that cause are given chiefly in infusion, juice, 
or powder. 

The fifth cause is rer of crushing ; as when 
water is crushed out of a sponge; so we see that taking 
cold toveth looseness by tontraction of the skin and out- 
ward parts; and so doth cold likewise cause rheums and. 
defluxions from the head; and some astringent plaisterg 
crush out purulent matter. This kind of operation is not 
found in many medicines: myrobalanes have it, and it 
may bé the barks of peaclies ; for this virtue requireth az 
astriction, but such an astriction as is not grateful to the 
body, (for a pleasing astriction doth rather bind in the hu- 
mouts, than expel them); and therefore such astriétion is 
found in things of an harsh taste. 

The sixth cause is Iubrefaction and relaxation. As we 
gee in medicines emollient ; sich as are milk, honey, mal- 
lows, lettuces mercurial, pellitory of the wall, and others. 
There is also a secret vittue of relaxation in cold ; for the 
heat of the body bindeth the parts and humours together, 
which cold telaxeth ; as it ig seen in urine, blood, pottagé, 
or the like ; which, if they be cold, break and dissolve. 
And by this kind of relaxation, fear looseneth the belly ; 
because the heat retiring inwards towards the heart, the 
guts and other parts are relaxed y in the sattie manner as 
fear also causeth trembling in the sinews. And of this 
kind of purgers are some medicines thade of mefeury; _ 

The seventh cause is abstersion; which is plainly 2 
scouring off, or incision of the more vistous htimours, and 
making the humours more fluid, and cutting between them: 
and the part; ay is found in Aitrous water, which scoureth 
linen cloth (speedily) from the foulness. But this incision 
must be by a sharpnéss, without astriction ; ‘which we find: 
in salty wormwood, oxymeél, and the like. . 

There be medicines that move stools, and not urine ; 
‘some other, utine, and not stools. Those that purge by 

a @ stool; 
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stool, are such as enter not at all, or little, into the mesen- 
tery veins ; but either at the first are not digestible by the 
stomach, and therefore move immediately downwards to 
the guts; or else are afterwerds rejected by the mesentery 
veins, and so turn likewise downwards to the guts; and of 
‘these two kinds are most purgers. But those that move 
“urine are such as are well digested of the stomach, and well — 
received also of the mesentery veins; so they come as far | 
as the liver, which sendeth urine to the bladder, as the 
' whey of blood ; and those medicines being opening and 
piercing, do fortify the operation of the liver, in sending 
down the wheyey pari of the blood to the reins. For me- 
dicines urinative do not work by rejection and indigestion, 
as solutive do. | 

There be divers medicines, which, in greater quantity, 
_ move stool; and in smaller, urine: and so contrariwise, 
some that in greater quantity move urine ; and in smaller, 
stool. Of the. former sort is rhubarb, and some others. 
The cause is,’ for that rhubarb is a medicine which the sto- 
mach in a small quantity doth digest and overcome, (being . 
not flatuous nor loathsome), and so sendeth it to the mesen- 
tery veins; and so, being opening, it helpeth down urine: 
but in a greater quantity, the stomach cannot overcome it, 
and so it goeth to the guts. Pepper, by some of the an- 
‘cients is noted to be of the second sort; which, being in 
small quantity, moveth wind in the stomach and guts, and 
so expelleth by stool ; but being in greater quantity, dissi- 
pateth the wind, and itself getteth to the mesentery veins, 
and so to the liver and reins; where, by heating and open- 
ing, it sendeth down urine more plentifully. 
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Experiments 1 im consort, touching Meats and Drinks that are 
most nourishing. be To: 


We have spoken of. evacuating af ue ‘body ; ; we will 
_ now speak something of the filling of it by restoratives in 
consumptions and emaciating diseases. In vegetables, there 
is one part that is more nourishing than another ; <a grains 
and xoots nourish more than the leaves; insomuch, as the 
order of the Folietanes was put down by the Pope, as find- 
ing leaves unable to nourish man’s body. Whether there 
be that difference in the flesh of living creatures, is not 
well inquired ; as, whether livers, and other entrails, be 
not more nourishing than the outward flesh. We find, 
that amongst the Romans, a goose’s liver was a great deli~ 
cacy; insomuch, as they had artificial means to make it 
fair and great; but whether it were more nourishing, ap- 
peareth not. It is certain, that, marrow is more nourish- 
ing than fat.: And I conceive that some decoction of bones 
and sinews, stamped. and well strained, would. be a very 
nourishing broth: we find, also, that Scotch’skisk, (which 
is a pottage of strong nourishment, ) is made with the knees 
and sinews of beef, but long boiled: jelly, also, which they 
use for’a restorative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. 
The pulp that is within the craw-fish, or crab, which they 
spice and butter, is more nourishing than the flesh of the 
crab, or craw-fish. The yolks of “eggs are clearly more 
nourishing than the whites. So that it should seem, that 
the parts of living creatures that lie more inwards, nourish 
more than the outward flesh; except it be the brain, which 
the spirits. prey too much upon, to leave it any great virtue. 
of notrishing. It seemeth, for the nourishing of aged men, 
or men in ‘consumptions, some such thing should be devis- 
ed, as should be half oer before it be put into the sto- 
pmach, 9s 3 

5 3. Take 
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Take two large capons, parboil them upon a soft fir 
by the space of an hour or more, till in effect all the blood 
be gone. Add in the decoction, the peel of a sweet lemon, 
or a good part of the peel of a citron, and a little mace. 
Cut off the shanks, and throw them away Then, with a 
good strong chopping-knife, mince the two eapons, bones 
and all, as small as ordinary minced-meat; put them into 
a large neat boulter ; then take a kilderkin, sweet and well 
seasoned, of four gallons of beer, of 8s. strength, new as if 
cometh from the tunning , make in the kilderkin a great 
bung-hole of purpose, then thrust into it the boulter Gin 
which the capons are) drawn out in length ; let it steep in 
it three days and three nights, the bung-hole open, to — 
work ; then close the bung-hole, and so let it continue a 
day and a half; then draw it into bottles, and you may 
drink it well after three days bottling, and it will last six 
weeks (approved). Tt drinketh fresh, flowereth and mant- 
leth exceedingly ; ; drinketh not newish at all; itis an 
excellent drink for a consumption, to be diunk either 
alone, or carded with some other beer. It quencheth thirst, 
and hath no whit'of windiness. Note, that it is not possi- 
ble, that meat and bread, either in broths, or taken with 
drink, as is used, should get forth into, the veins and out- 
ward parts so finely and easily as when it is thus i INCOrpo~ 
rate, and made almost a chylus aforehand. 

Trial would he made of the lke broe with potatoe 
roots, or burr roots, or’ the pith of artichokes, which are 
nourishing meats : it may: be tried also with other flesh, as 
pheasant, partridge, young rr pig, venison, especially 
of young deer, Se. 

A mortress made with the brawn of capons, stamped, 
and strained, and mingled (after it Is made) with like 
quantity (at the least) of almond butter, is an excellent 
meat to nourish those that are weak, better than blane 
manger, or jelly ; “ $0 is the cullice of cocks, boiled 

| thick, 
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thick, with the like mixture of almond butter; for the 
mortress, or cullice, of itself, is more savoury and strong, 3 
and not so fit for nourishing of weak bodies; but the al- 
monds, that are not of so high a taste as flesh, do excellent- 
ly qualify it. 
Indian maize hath (of certain) an excellent spirit of 
_ nourishment ; but it must be thoroughly boiled, and made 
into a maize-cream, like a barley-cream. I judge the 
same of rice, made into a cream; for rice is in Turkey, 
and other countries of the east, most fed upon; but it must 
- be thoroughly boiled, in respect of the hardness of it; and 
also because otherwise it bindeth the body too much. ° 
Pistachios, so they be good and not musty, joined with 
almonds in almond milk, or made into a milk of them- 
selves, like unto almond milk, but more green, are an ex- 
cellent nourisher: but you shall do well to add a little gin- 
ger, scraped ; because pica are not without some subtil 
windiness. 
Milk, warm from the cow, is found to be a great nou- 
risher, and a good remedy i in consumptions ; but then you 
must put into it, when you milk the cow, two little bags; 
the one of powder of mint, the other of powder of red . 
roses ; for they keep the milk somewhat from turning or 
curdling in the stemach; and put in sugar, also, for the 
same eause, and partly for the taste’s sake; but you must 
drink a good draught, that it may stay less time in the sto- 
mach, lest it curdle ; and let the cup, into which you milk 
the cow, be set in a greater cup of hot water, that you may 
take it warm, And cow milk, thus prepared, I judge to 
be better for a consumption than ass milk, which (it is 
true) turneth not so easily, but it 1s a little harsh ; PARITY, 
it is more proper for sharpness of urine, and exulceration 
of the bladder, and all manner of lenifyings. Woman's 
milk likewise is prescribed, when all fail; but I commend 
it not, as being a little too near the juice ef man’s body to 
9 4 be 
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be a good nourisher; except it be in infants, to whom it is 
natural. / 


Oil of sweet almonds, newly drawn, with sugar and a 


little spice, spread upon bread toasted, is an excellent now- 
risher; but then, to keep the oil from frying im the sto- 
mach, you must drink a good draught of mild beer after 
it; and to keep it from relaxing the stomach too kang 
you must put in a little powder of cinnamon. «95» 
The yolks of eggs are of themselves so well secioabia 
by nature for nourishment,’as (so they be poached or rare- 
boiled) they need no other preparation or mixture; yet 


they may be taken also raw, when they are new laid, with 


malmsey or sweet wine ; you shall do well to put in some 


few slices of eryngium roots, and a little ambergris; for by. 


this means, besides the immediate faculty of nourishment, 
such drink will strengthen the back, so that it will not 
draw down the urine too fast: for seraicia urine doth al- 
ways hinder nourishment. eo 

' Mincing of meat, as in pies, and buttered minced meat, 
-saveth the grinding of the teeth ; and therefore (no doubt) 
it is more nourishing, especially in-age, or to them that 
have weak teeth but the butter is not so proper for weak 
bodies; and therefore it were good to moisten it with a lit- 
tle claret wine, peel of lemon or orange, cut small, sugar, 
and a very little cinnamon or nutmeg. As.for chuets, 
which are likewise minced meat, instead of butter and fat, 
it were’ good to moisten them partly with cream, or al- 


mond, or pistachio-milk ; or barley or maize-cream ; add- - 


ing a little coriander ‘seed, and. carraway seed, and a very 
little saffron... The more full ee of plinct-niadsps we 
reserve to the due place. . . 


We have hitherto handled the aioe wile mare 


best, and easiest, and plentifullest nourishment; and now 
~we will speak of the best means of. conveying and con~ 
verting the nourishment. ois Sit 


- 


r . The 
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‘The. first means is, to procure that the nourishment may. 
mot be robbed and drawn away 5 wherein, that which we 
have already said, is very material, ——to provide that the 
seins draw not too strongly an over great part of the blood 
into urine. To this, add that precept of Aristotle, that 
wine be forborne in all consumptions; for that the spirits 
of the wine do prey upon the roscid juice of the body, and — 

inter-common with the spirits of the bedy, and so deceive 
and rob them of their nourishment. And therefore, if the 
consumption, growing from the weakness of the stomach, 
do force you to use wine, let it always be burnt, that the | 
quicker spirits may evaporate, or, at the least, quenched — 
with two litile wedges of gold, six or seven times repeated. 
~ Add also this provision, that there be not too much expence 
‘of the nourishment, by exhaling and sweating: and there~ 
_ fore, if the patient be apt to sweat, it must be gently re- 
strained. But chiefly, Hippocrates’s rule is to be followed, 
who adyiseth quite contrary. to that which is in use ; ndme- 
. dy, that the lmen, or garment next the flesh, be, in winter, 
dry, and oft changed ; and in summer, seldom changed, and 
smeared over with oil; for’certain itis, that any. substance 
that is fat, doth a little fill the pores of the body, and stay 
sweat in some degree: but the more cleanly Way .is, to 
have the linen smeared lightly over with oil of sweet al- 
_ monds, and not to forbear shifting as oft as is fit. 
'. The second means js, to send forth the nourishment into 
the parts more strongly; for which the working must be 
by strengthening of the stomach ; and in this, because the 
‘stomach is chiefly comforted by wine and hot things, which 
otherwise hurt, it is good to resort to outward applications 
to the ‘stomach : wherein it hath been tried, that the quilts 
of roses, spices, mastick, wormwood, mint, &c. are nothing 
so helpful, as to take a cake of new bread, and to bedew it 
with a little sack or Alicant, and to dry it; and after it be, 
dried a little belpze the fire, to put it within a clean nap- 
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kin, and to lay it to the stomach ; for it is certain, that all 
flour hath a potent virtue of astriction; insomuch, as it 
_ hardeneth a piece of flesh, or a flower, that is laid in it; 
and therefore a bag quilted with bran, is likewise ver 
good; but it drieth somewhat too much, and therefore it 
must not lie long. " 

The third means (which may be a branch of the for- 
mer) is, to send forth the nourishment the better by sleep. 
For we see, that bears, and other creatures that sleep in the 
winter, wax exceeding fat; and certain it is, (as it is com- 
monly believed), that sleep doth nourish much ; both for 
that the spirits do less spend the nourishment in sleep, than 
when living creatures are awake; and because (that which 
is to the present purpose) it albeit to thrust out the now- 
rishment into the parts: Therefore, in aged men, and 
weak bodies, and such as abound not with choler, a short - 
sleep after dinner doth help to nourish ;, for in such bodies 
there is na fear of an over-hasiy digestion, which is the in- 
convenience of post-meridian sleeps. Sleep, also, in the 
morning, after the taking of somewhat of easy digestion ; 
as milk from the cow, nourishing broth, or the like, doth 
further nourishment ; but this would be done sitting up- 
right, that the milk or broth may pass the more speedily to 
the bottom of the stomach. 

_ The fourth means is, to provide that the parts themselves 
may draw to them the nourishment strongly. There is an 
excellent observation of Aristotle, that a great reason why 
plants (some of them) are of greater age than living crea- 
tures, is, for that they yearly put forth new leaves and 
oinctal whereas living creatures put forth (after their pe- 
riod of growth) nothing that is young, but hair and nails, 
which are excrements, and no parts. And it is most cer- 
tain, that whatsoever is young doth draw nourishment bet- 
ter than that which is old: and then, (that which is the 
aiyetery of that observation), young boughs and leaves 
7 calling 
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alin the sap up to them, the same nourisheth the body 
in the passage. And this we see notably proved, also, in 
that the oft cutting or polling of hedges, trees, and herbs, 
doth conduce much to their lasting. Transfer, therefore, 
_ this observation to the helping of nourishment in living 
_ greatutes ; the noblest and principal use whereof is for the 
prolongation of life, restoration of some degree of youth, 
and inteneration of the parts: for certain it is, that there 
are in living creatures, parts that nourish and repair easily, 
and parts that nourish and repair hardly; and you must re- 
fresh and renew those that are easy to nourish, that the 
other may be refreshed, and (as it were) drink in nourish- 
‘ment in the passage. Now we see that draught oxen, put 
into a good pasture, recover the flesh of young beef; and 
men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump and fat, and. 
almost new: so that you may surely conclude, that the fre- 
quent and wise use of those emaciating diets, and of purg= 
ings, and perhaps of some kind of bleeding, is a principal 
means of prolongation of life, and deisel some degree of | 
youth ; for, as we have often said, death cometh upon live 
ing creatures like the torment of Mezentius 


Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vtvisy 
Componens manibusque manus, atgue oribus. Ord. 
fim. 8. I, 485. 


For the parts im man’s body easily reparable, (as ies 
blood, and flesh) die in the embracement of ihe parts hard- 
ly reparable, (as bones, nerves, and membranes), and like- 
wise some entrails, (which they reckon amongst the sper~ 
“matical parts), are hard to repair; though that division of 
spermatical and menstrual parts be but a conceit. And 
this same observation, also, may be drawn tothe present 
purpose of nourishing emaciated bodies; and therefore 
gentle frication draweth forth the nour! ishment, by making 
the 
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_ the parts a little hungry, and heating them; whereby they’ 


call forth nourishment the better. This diiieooien I wish to 
be done'in the morning. It is also best done by the hand, 
or a piece of scarlet wool, wet a little with oil of almonds, 
mingled with a small quantity of bay-salt, or saffron: we 
see, that the very currying of horses doth make them fat, 
and in good liking. yeaa Ys ; . 

The fifth means is, to further the very act of assimila-. 
tion of nourishment, which is done by some outward emol- 
lients, that make the parts more apt to assimilate. For 
which I have compounded an ointment of excellent odour, 
which I call Roman ointment (v7de the receipt). The use 
of it would be between sleeps ; for in the latter sleep the 
parts assimilate chiefly. Bs 


2 


Receipt, shewing the Way of making-a certain Ointment, which 
his Lordship called, Unguentum fragrans sive Romanum, | 
the fragrant or Roman Unguent. p. 234. : 


Take of the fat of a deer half a pound ; of oil of sweet 
almonds two ounces ; let them be set upon a very gentle | 


‘fire, and stirred with a stick of juniper till they are melted. 


Add of root of flower-de-luce powdered, damask roses 
powdered, together, one dram; of myrrh, dissolved in rose- 
water, half a dram; of cloves, half a scruple; of civet, 
four grains ; of musk, six grains; of oil of mace express= 
ed, one drop; as much of rose-water as sufliceth to keep 
the unguent from being too thick. Let all-these be put to- 
gether in a glass, and set upon the embers for the space of 
an hour, and stirred with a stick of j juniper. F ; 

Note, that in the confection of this ointment, there was 
not used above a quarter of a pound, anda tenth part of a 
quarter of deer’s suet; and that all the ingredients, except 
the oil of almonds, were doubled when the ointment was 


3 half 
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half made, because the fat things eee to be too predo- 
minant. Ss 
Experiment solitary touching Filam Medicinale. -p. 16. 


_ There be many medicines, which, by themselves, would 
- do no cure, but perhaps hurt; but-being applied in a cer- 


___ tain order, one after another, do great cures. - I have tried 


(myself) a remedy for the gout, which hath seldom failed, 
but driven it away in twenty-four hours space ; i, Sy) Grst 
to apply a poultice, (of which vide the receipt), and then 
a bath or fomcntation, (of which wide the receipt), and 
then a plaister (vide the receipt). The poultice relaxeth 
the pores, and maketh the humour apt to exhale. The fo- 
mentation calleth forth the humour by vapours; but yet, 
in regard of the way made by the poultice, draweth gently, 
and therefore draweth the humours out, and doth not draw 

more to it; for it isa gentle fomentation, and hath withal 

a mixture (though very little) of some stupefactive. The 
_ plaister_is a moderate astringent plaister, which repelleth 

~ new humour from falling. The poultice alone would make 
the part more soft and weak, and apter to take the de- 
fluxion and impression of the humour. The fomentation — 
alone, if it were too weak, without way made by the poul- 
tice, would draw forth little; if too strong, it would draw 
tothe part, as well as draw from it. The plaister alone 
would pen the humour already contained in the part, and 
$0 exasperate it, as well as forbid new humour. There. 
fore they must be all taken in order, as is said. The 
poultice is to be laid to for two or three hours; the fomen- 
tation for a quarter of an hour, or somewhat better, being 
used hot, and seven or eight times repeated; the plaister to 
continue on still till the part be well confirmed. 


Receip rs 
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Receipt for the Gout. p. 233. 
t. The Poultice. 


Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumb onlyy 
thin cut; let it be boiled in milk till it grow to a pulp. 
Add in the end a dram and a half of the powder of red 
toses; of saffron, ten grains ; of oil of roses, an ounce ; let 
it be spread upon a linen cloth, and applied luke-warm, 
and contmued for three hours space. 


2. -The Bath or Fomentation. 


Take of sage leaves, half a handful; of the root of hem-_ 
lock sliced, six drams; of briony roots, half an ounce; of 
the leaves of red roses, two pugils ; let them be boiled in 
pottle of water, wherein steel hath been quenched, till the 
liquor come toa quart. After the straining, put in half a 
handful of bay salt. Let it be used with scarlet cloth, or 
scarlet wool, dipped in the liquor hot, and so renewed se- 
ven times, all in the space of a quarter of an houry or hitle 
whore. | | 


3. The Plaister. 
Take emplastrum diacalciteos, as much as is sufficient for 
the part you mean to cover. Let it be dissolved with oii 


of roses, in such a consistence as will stick; and or 
"pon a piece’ of holland, and ne so 


Experiment 
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| Experiment solitary touching Cure by Custom. p. Vi. 


There is a secret way of cure (unpractised) by assue- 
tude of that which in itself hurteth. Poisons have been 
made, by some, familiar, as hath been said. Ordinary 
keepers of the sick of the plague are seldom infected. En- 
during of tortures, by custom, hath been made more easy. 
The brooking of enormous quantity of meats, and so of 
Wine or strong drink, hath been, by custom, made to be 
without surfeit or drunkenness. And, generally, diseases 
that are chronical, as coughs, phthisics, some kinds of pal- 
sies, lunacies, &c. are most dangerous at the first: there- 
fore, 2 wise physician will consider whether a disease be 
incurable, or whether the just cure of it be not full of pe- 
mil; and if he find it to be such, let him resort to pallia- 
tion, and alleviate the symptom, without busying himself 
too much with the perfect cure; and many times (if the 
patient be indeed patient) that course will exceed all ex. 
pectation. Likewise, the patient himself may strive, by 
little and little, to overcome the symptom in the exacerba- 
tion, and so, by time, turn suffering into nature. 


¢ 


Experiment solitary touching Cure by Excess. p. 1. 


Divers diseases, especially chronical, (such as quartan 
agues), are sometimes cured by surfeit and excesses; as 
_ excess of meat, excess of drink, extraordinary fasting, ex- 
traordinary stirring or lassitude, and the like. The cause 
is, for that diseases of continuance get an adventitious 
strength from custom, besides their material cause from the 
humours ; so that the breaking of the custom doth leave 
them only to their first cause; which, if it be any thing 

weak 
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weak, will fall off. Besides, such excesses do excite and 
spur nature, which thereupon riseth more forcibly against 
the disease. © 


Experiment solitary touching Cure by Motion of Consent. Ibs 
There is in the body of man a oreat consent in the mo- 
tion of the several parts. We see, it is children’s sport, to 
prove whether they can rub upon their breast with one 
hand, and pat upon their forehead with another; and 
straightways they shall sometimes rub with both hands, or 
pat with both hands. We see, that when the spirits that. 
come to the nostrils expel a bad scent, the stomach 1s ready 
to expel by vomit. We find, that in consumptions of the 
lungs, when nature cannot expel by cough, men fall into 
fluxes of the belly, and then they die. So, in pestilent 
diseases, if they cannot be expelled by sweat, they fall 
likewise into looseness, and that is commonly mortal. 
Therefore, physicians should ingeniously contrive how, by — 
motions that are in their power, they may excite inward 
motions that are not in their power, by consent : as, by the 
stench of feathers, or the like, ‘they cure the rising of the 
mother. , 


Experiment solitary touching Cure of “Diseases which are cone 
trary to Predisposition. p. 18+ 


Hippocrates’s aphorism, zm morbis minus, is a good pro<_ 
found aphorism. It importeth, that diseases contrary to” 
the complexion, age, sex, season of the year, diet, &c. are 
more dangerous than those that are concurrent. A man 
would think it should be otherwise ; for that, when the ac- 


cident of sickness, and the natural disposition, do second 
ee. 


_ 
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the one the other, the disease should be more forcible; and 
so, no doubt, it is, if you suppose like quantity of matter. 
But that which maketh good the aphorism is, because such 
diseases do shew a greater collection of matter by that they 
are able to overcome those natural inclinations to the con« 
trary. And therefore, in diseases of that kind, let the phy- 
sician apply himself more to purgation than to alteration ; 
because the offence is in the quantity, and the qualities are 
fectified of themselves. 


Experiment solitary touching Preparations before purging, and 
? settling of the Body afterward. p. 18. 


Physicians do wisely prescribe, that there be ptepara- 
tives used before just purgations; for certain it is, that 
purgers do many times great hurt, if the body be not ac. 
commodated both before and after the purging. The hurt 
that they do, for want of preparation before purging, is, by 
‘the sticking of the humours, and their not coming fair 
away ; which causeth in the body great perturbations, and 
ill accidents, during the purging, and also the diminishing 
and dulling of the working of the medicine itself, that it 
purgeth not sufficiently ; therefore the work of preparation 
is double ; to.make the humours fluid and mature, and to 
make the passages more open; for both those help tor 
make the humours pass readily. And for the former of 
these, syrups are most profitable ; and for the latter, apo~ 
zemes, or preparing broths ; clysters also help, lest the me« 
_ dicine stop in the guts, and work gripingly. But it is true, 
that bodies abounding with humours, and fat bodies, and 
open weather, are preparatives in themselves ; because they 
make the humours more fluid.’ But let a physician be- 
ware how he purge after hard frosty weather, and in a lean 
body, without preparation. For the hurt that they may 

Vor. IV, * 3 da 
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do after purging, it is caused by the lodging of somé hus 
mours in ill places; for it is certain, that there be humours, 
which, somewhere placed in the body, are quiet, and do 
little hurt; in other places, (especially passages), do much 
tnischief. Therefore it is good, after purging, to use apo- 
zemes and broths, not so much opening as those used be- 
fore purging ; but abstersive and mundifying clysters, also, 
are good to conclude with, to draw away the reliques of the 
humours that may have descended te the lower region of 
the body. | 


ad 


Experimend solitary touching Stanching of Blood. p. 18: 


Blood is stanched divers ways. First, by astringents 
and repercussive medicines. Secondly, by drawing of the 
spirits and blood inwards, which is done by cold ; as iron, 
or a stone laid to the neck, doth stanch the bleeding at the 
nose; also, it hath been tried, that the testicles being put 
into sharp vinegar, hath made a sudden recess of the spi- 
rits, and stanched blood. Thirdly, by the recess of the 
blood by sympathy. 60 it hath been tried, that the part 
that bleedeth, being thrust into the body of a capon, or - 
sheep, new ript and bleeding, hath stanched blood , the 
blood, as it seemeth, sucking and drawing up, by simili- 
tude of substance, the blood it meeteth with, and so itself 
going back. Fourthly, by custom and time; so the Prince 
of Orange, in his first hurt by the Spanish boy, could find 
no means to stanch the blood, either by medicine or liga- 
ment; but was fain to have the orifice of the wound stop- 
ped by men’s thumbs, succeeding one.another, for the space 
at the least of two days; and at the last, the blood, by cus- 
tom only, fetired. There is a fifth way also in use, to let 
blood in an adverse part, for a revulsion. 
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Experiment solitary touching Change of Aliments and Medi- 
cines. p. 19. 


It helpeth, both in medicine and aliment; to change, and 
not to continue the same medicine and aliment still. The 
cause is; for that nature, by continual use of any thing, 
groweth to a satiety and dulness, either of appetite or work- 
ing. And we see that assuetude of things hurtful doth 
make them lose their force to hurt ; as poison, which, with 
use, some have brought themselves to brook: And there- 
fore it is no marvel, though things helpful, by custom, lose 
their force to help: I count intermission almost the same 
thing with change ; for that that hath been intermitted is; 
after a sort, new. 


Experiment solitary touching es Ib. 


It is found by experience, that in diets of guaiacum, sar= 
za, and the like, (especially if they be strict), the patient 
is more troubled in the beginning, than after the continu- 
ance; which hath made some of the more delicate sort of 
patients give them over in the midst; supposing, that if 
those diets trouble them so much at first, they shall not be 
_ able to endure them to the end. . But the cause is, for that 

all those diets do dry up humours, rheums, and the like; 
_and they cannot dry up until they have first attenuated ; 
and while the humour is attenuated, it is more fluid than it. 
was before, and troubleth the body a great deal more, until 
it be dried up and consumed. And therefore patients must 
bxpect a due time, and not keck at them at the first. 


- 
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» Experiment solitary touching Prolongation of Life. p. 61- 


It conduceth unto long life, and to the more placid mo- 
tion of the spirits, which thereby do less prey and consume 
the juice of the body; either that men’s actions be free and 
voluntary, that nothing be done zmvita Minerva, but secun- 
dum genium ; or, on the other side, that the actions of men 
be full of regulation and commands withm themselves ; for 7 
then the victory and performing of the command giveth a 
good disposition to the spirits, especially'if there be a pro- 
ceeding from degree to degree ; for then the sense of vic- 
tory is the greater. An example of the former of these is 
in a country life; and of the latter, in monks and philoso- 
phers, and such as do continually enjoin themselves. 


Experiment solitary touching infectious Diseases. p. 63. 


‘There be some known diseases that are infectious, and 
others that are not. Those that are infectious are, first, 
such as are chiefly in the spirits, and’ not so much in the 
humours ; and therefore pass easily from body to body ; 
such are pestilences, lippitudes, and such like. Secondly, 
‘such as taint the breath, which we see passeth manifestly 
‘from man to man; and not invisible, as the effects of the 
spirits do: such are consumptions of the lungs, &c. Third- 
‘ly, such as come forth to the skin, and therefore taint the 
‘air, or the body adjacent ; especially if they consist in an 
unctuous substance not apt to dissipate ; such are scabs and 
‘leprosy. Fourthly, such as are merely in the humoursy 
and not in the spirits, breath, or exhalations ; and therefore 
they never infect but by touch only, and such a touch also 
as cometh within the eprdermis; as the venom of the French 
pox, and the biting of a mad dog. 
Fey : - Experiment 
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Experiment solitary touching Exercise of the Body. p. 63+ 


Much motion and exercise is good for some bodies ; and’ 
sitting and less motion for others. If the body be hot and 
void of superfluous moistures, too much motion hurteth ;: 
and it is an error in physicians, to call too much upon ex- 
ercise. Likewise men ought to beware, that they use not 
exercise and a spare diet both; but if much exercise, then 
a plentiful diet; and if sparing diet, then little exercise. 
The benefits that come of exercise are, first, that it sendeth’ 
nourishment into the parts more forcibly. Secondly, that 
it helpeth to excern by sweat, and so maketh the parts as- 
similate the more perfectly. Thirdly, that it maketh the 
substance of the body more solid and compact ; and so less' 
apt to be consumed and depredated by the spirits. The 
evils that come of exercise are, first, that it maketh the spi- 
rits more hot and predatory, Secondly, that it doth absorb 
likewise, and attenuate too much the moisiure of the body. 
Thirdly, that it maketh too great concussion (especially if 
it be violent) of the inward parts, which delight more in 
rest. But generally exercise, if it be much, is no friend to 
prolongation of life; which is one cause why women live 
longer than men, because they stir less. 


Experiment sohtary touching Meats that induce Satieiy. p. 63. 


Some food we may use long, and much, without glut- 
ting; as bread, flesh that is not fat or rank, &c. Some 
other, though pleasant, glutteth sooner; as sweet meats, 
fat meats, &c. The cause is, for that appetite consisteth 
in the emptiness of the mouth of the stomach ; OF possess~ 
ing it with somewhat that is astringent, and therefore cold 
and dry. But things that are sweet and fat are more filling, .. 

rs and 
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and do swim and hang more about the mouth of the sto- 
mach; and go not. down so speedily: and, again, turn 
sooner to choler, which is hot, and ever abateth the appe- 
tite. We see also, that another cause of satiety, is an over- 
custom; and of appetite, 1s novelty: and therefore meats, 
if the same be continually taken, induce loathing. To 
give the reason of the distaste of satiety, and of the plea- 
sure in novelty; and to distinguish, not only in meats and 
drinks, but also in motions, loves, company, delights, stu- 
dies, what they be that custom maketh more grateful, and 
what more tedious, were a large field. But for meats, the 
cause is attraction, which is quicker and more excited to- 
wards that which is new, than towards that whereof there 
vemaineth a relish by former use. And (generally) it is a 
rule, that whatsoever is somewhat ingrate at first, is made 
grateful by custom ; but whatsoever is too pleasing at first, 
groweth quickly to satiate. : 


¥ 


\ 


Experiment solitary touching the Acceleration of Growth and: 
| Stature. po 15. 


To accelerate growth or stature, it must proceed either, 
from the plenty of the nourishment, or from the nature of — 
the nourishment, or from the quickening and exciting of 
the natural heat. For the first, excess of nourishment is 
hurtful ; for it maketh the child corpulent, and growing in ~ 
breadth rather than in heighth. And you may take an ex- 
periment from plants, which if they spread much, are sel- 
dom tall. As for the nature of the nourishment, first, it 
may not be too dry ; and therefore children in dairy coun- 
tries do wax more tall, than. where they feed more upon 
bread and flesh. . There is also a received tale, that boiling 
of daisy roots in milk, (which it is certain are great driers), 
will make dogs little. But so much is true, that an over« 
, BO ak dry; 
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dry nourishment in childhood putteth back stature. Se- 
concly, the nourishment must be of an opening nature ; 
for that attenuateth the juice, and furthereth the motion of 
the spirits upwards. Neither is it without cause, that Xe- 
nophon, in the nurture of the Persian children, doth so 
much commend their feeding upon cardamon ; which, he 
saith, made them grow better, and be of a more active ha- 
bit. Gardamon is in Latin nasturtivm, and with us water- 
cresses ; which, it is certain, is an herb that, whilst it is 
young, is friendly to life. As for the quickening of natu- 
ral heat, 1t must be done chiefly with exercise ; and there- 
fore, no doubt, much going to. school, where they sit so 
much, hindereth the growth of children; whereas country- 
people, that go not to school, are commonly of better sta- 
ture. And again, men must beware how they give chil. 
dren any thing that is cold in operation; for even long 
sucking doth hinder both wit and stature. This hath been 
tried, that a whelp that hath been fed with nitre in milk, 
hath become very litle, but extreme lively ; for the spirit 
of nitre is cold. And though it be an excellent medicine 
in strength of years for prolongation of life; yet it is, in 
children and young creatures, an enemy to growth, and all 
fer the same reason, for heat is requisite to erowth ; but af-, 
ter a man is come to his middle age, heat consumeth the 
spirits, which the coldness of the Spirit of nitre doth help 
to condense and correct. 


Experiments in concert touching the making Herbs and Fruits 
medicinable, p. 101. 


The altering of the scent, colour, or taste. of fruit, 
by infusing, mixing, or letting i into the bark or root of a 
tree, herb, or flower, any coloured, aromatical, or medici- 
nal substance, are but fancies. The cause is, for that those 
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things have passed their period, and nourish not. And all 
alteration of vegetables in those qualities, must be by 
somewhat that is apt to go into the nourishment of the 
plant. But this is true, that where kine feed upon wild 
garlic, their milk tasteth plainly of the garlic: and the flesh 
of mutton is better tasted where the sheep feed upon wild 
thyme, and other wholesome herbs. Galen also speaketh 
of the curing of the schirrus of the liver, by milk of a cow 
that feedeth upon certain herbs ; and honey in Spain smell- 
eth apparently of the rosemary, or orange, from whence 
the bee gathereth it ; and there is an old tradition of a 
maiden that was fed with sapellus, which is counted the 
strongest poison of all vegetables, which, with use, did not 
hurt the maid, but poisoned some that had carnal oa 
with her. So it is observed by some, that there is a vir- 
tuous bezoar, and another without virtue, which appear to 
the shew alike ; but the virtuous is taken from the beast 
that feedeth upon the mountains, where there are theriacal 
herbs ; and that without virtue, from those that feed in the 
valleys where no such herbs are. Thus far I am of opi- 
nion, that as steeped wines and beers are very medicinal, 
and likewise bread tempered with divers powders ; so of 
meat also, (as flesh, fish, milk, and eggs), that they may 
be made of great use for medicine and dict, if the beast, 
fowl, or fish, be fed with a special kind of food fit for the 
disease. It were a dangerous thing, also, for secret em- 
poisonments. But whether it may be applied unto plants 
and herbs, I doubt more; because the nourishment of them 
is amore common juice, which is hardly capable of any 
special quality, until the plant do assimilate it. 


Hxperiment 
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Lxperument solitary touching some Prognostics of pestilential 
Seasons. p. 136. 


_ It was observed in the great plague of the last year, that 
there were seen in divers ditches and low grounds about 
London, many toads, that had tails two or three inches 
long at the least, whereas toads, usually, have no tails at 
all. Which argueth a great disposition to putrefaction in 
the soil and air. It is reported, likewise, that roots, such 
as carrots and parsnips, are more sweet and luscious in in- 
fectious years, than in other years. | 


- 


Experiment solitary touching special Simples for Medicines. Vb. 


Wise physicians should with all diligence enquire, what 
simples nature yieldeth, that have extreme subtil parts, 
without any mordication or acrimony ; for they undermine 
that which is hard, they open that which is.stopped and 
shut, and they expel that which is offensive gently, with- 
out too much perturbation. Of this kind are elder-flowers, 
which therefore are proper for the stone; of this kind is 
the dwarf-pine, which is proper for the jaundice ; of this 
kind is hartshorn, which is proper for agues and inféctions ; 
of this kind is piony, which is proper for stoppings in the 
head; of this kind is fumitory, which is proper for the 
spleen, and a number of others. Generally, divers crea- 
tures bred of putrefaction, though they be somewhat loath- 
some to take, are of this kind; as earth-worms, timber- 
sows, snails, &c. And I conceive that the trochisks of | 
vipers, which are so much magnified, and the flesh of 
snakes some ways condited and corrected, which of late are 
grown into some credit, are of the:same nature. So the 
parts of beasts putrefied, as castoreum and musk, which 


have 
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have extreme subtil parts, are to be placed amongst them, 
We see also, that putrefaction of plants, as agaric and Jew’s- 
ear, are of greatest virtue. The cause is, for that putrefac- 
tion 1s the subtilest of all motions in the parts of bodies ; 
and since we cannot take down the lives of living creatures, 
which some of the Paracelsians say, if they could be taken 
down, would make us immortal; the next is, for subtilty 
of operation, to take bodies putrefied, such as may be safe- 


ly taken. 


Experiments in consort touching Venus. p. 131. 


It hath been observed by the ancients, that much use of 
Venus doth dim the sight; and yet eunuchs, which are un- 
able to generate, are, nevertheless, also dim-sighted. The 
cause of dimness of sight in the former, is the expence of 
spirits; in the latter, the over-moisture of the brain; for 
the over-moisture of the brain doth thicken the spirits vi- 
sual, and obstructeth their passages, as we see by the de- 
cay in the sight in age, where also the diminution of the 
spirits concurreth as another cause; we see also that blind- 
ness cometh by rheums and cataracts. Now in eunuchs, 
there are all the notes of moisture, as the swelling of their 
thighs, the looseness of their belly, the smoothness of their 
skin, &c. | 

The pleasure in the act of Venus, is the greatest of the 
pleasures of the senses ; the matching of it with itch is im- 
proper, though that also be pleasing to the touch. But the 
causes are profound. First, all the organs of the senses 
qualify the motions of the spirits, and make so many seve- 
tal species of motions, and pleasures or displeasures there- 
upon, as there be diversities of organs. The instruments 


of sight, hearing, taste, and smell, are of several frame, 
| and 
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and so are the parts for generation. Therefore Scaliger 
doth well, to make the pleasure of generation a sixth sense; 
and if there were any other differing organs, and qualified 
perforations for the spirits to pass, there would be more 
than the five senses; neither do we well know, whether 
some beasts and birds have not senses that we know not; 
and the very scent of dogs is almost a sense by itself. Se- 
condly, the pleasures of the touch are greater and deeper 
than those of the other senses, as we see in warming upon 
cold, or refrigeration upon heat; for as the pains of the 
touch are greater than the offences of other senses, so, like- 
wise, are the pleasures. It is true, that the affecting of the 
spirits immediately, and, as it were, without an organ, is of 
‘the greatest pleasure; which is but in two things, sweet 
smells and wine, and the like sweet vapours. For smells, we 
see their great and sudden effect in fetching men again when 
they swoon: for drink, it is certain, that the pleasure of 
drunkenness is next the pleasure of Venus: and great joys, 
likewise, make the spirits move jand touch themselves ; 
and the pleasure of Venus is somewhat of the same 

kind. | | 
It hath been always observed, that men are more inclin~ 
ed to Venus in the winter, and women in the summer. 
The cause is, for that the spirits, in a body more hot and 
- dry, as the spirits of men are, by the summer are more ex- 
haled and dissipated, and in the winter more condensed and 
kept entire: but in bodies that are cold and moist, as wo- 
men’s are, the summer doth cherish the spirits, and calleth 
them forth,—the winter doth dull them. Furthermore, 
the abstinence or intermission of the use of Venus in moist 
and well habituate bodies, breedéth a number of diseases, 
and especially dangerous impostumations. The reason is 
evident; for that it is a principal evacuation, especially of 
the spirits; for of the spirits there is scaree any evacuation 
but 
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but in Venus and exercise. And therefore the omission of 
either of them breedeth all diseases of repletion. 


Experiment solitary touching Veins of Medicinal Earth. 
p 141. 


There be minerals and fossils in great variety; but of 
veins of earth medicinal, but few: the chief are, terra lem- 
mia, terra sigillata communis, and bolus armenus ; whereof, 
terra lemnia is the chief. The virtues of them are, for cur- 
ing of wounds, stanching of blood, stopping of fluxes and 
rheums, and arresting the spreading of poison, infection, 
and putrefaction; and they have, of all other simples, the 
perfectest and purest quality of drying, with little or no 
mixture of any other quality. Yet it is true, that the bole- 
armoniac is the most.cold of them, and that terra lemnia ig 
the most hot; for which cause, the island Lemnos, where 
it is digged, was in the old fabulous ages consecrated te 
Vulcan. . ; 


Lixperiments in consort touching Lassitude. pp. 148. 


Lassitude is remedied by bathing or anointing with oil 
and warm water. ‘The cause is, for that all lassitude is a 
kind of contusion and compression of the parts, and bath- 
ing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition; and the 
mixture of gil and water is better than either of them alone ; 
because water entereth better into the pores, and oil, after : 
entry, softeneth better, It is found, also, that the takine 
of tobacco deth help and discharge lassitude. The reason 
whereof is, partly, because, by cheering or comforting ‘of 
the spirits, it openeth the parts compressed or contused ; 

| : and 
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and chiefly, because it refresheth the spirits by the opiate 
virtue thereof, and so dischargeth weariness, as sleep like- 
wise doth. 

In going up a hill, the knees will be most weary; in 
going down a hill, the thighs. ‘The cause is, for that in 
the lift of the feet, when a man goeth up the hill, the 
weight of the body beareth most upon the knees ; and Ht 
going down the hill, upon the thighs. 


Experiments in consort touching the Postures F the Body. 
p- 148. 


Lying not érect, but hollow, which is in the making of 
the bed, or with the legs gathered up, which is in the pos- 
ture of the body, is the more wholesome. The reason is, 
the better comforting of the stomach, which is by that less 
pensile: and we see that in weak stomachs, the laying up 
of the legs high, and the knees alinost to the mouth, help- 
eth and comforteth. We see also that galley slaves, not- 
withstanding their misery otherwise, are commonly fat and 
fleshy ; and the reason is, because the stomach is supported 

‘somewhat in sitting, and is pensile in standing or going. 
And therefore, for prolongation of life, 1t 1s good to chuse 
those exercises where the limbs move more than the sto.« 
mach and belly; as in rowing, and in sawing, being 
‘set. 

Megrims and giddiness ae rather when we rise after 
long sitting, than while we sit. ‘The cause 1s, for that the 
vapours which were gathered by sitting, by the pee 
motion, fly mofé up into the head. 

Leaning long upon any part maketh it numb, and, as we 
call it, asleep. The cause is, for that the compression of 
ihe part suffereth not the spirits to have free access ; and 

therefore. 
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therefore, when we come out of it; we feel a stinging or 
pricking, which is the re-entrance of the spirits. 


Experiment solitary touching pestilential Years. p. 149. 


It hath been noted, that those years are pesiilential and 
‘ unwholesome, when there are great numbers of frogs, flies, 
locusts, &c. The cause is plain; for that those creatures 
being engendered of putrefaction, when they abound, shew 
a general disposition of the year, and constitution of the air, 
to diseases of putrefaction. And the same prognostic, as 
hath been said before, holdeth, if you find worms in oak- 
apples ; for the constitution of the air appeareth more sub- 
tilly in any of these things, than to the sense of man. 


Experiment solitary touching the Prognostics of hard Winters. 
Ibid. | : 


It is an observation among country people, that years of 
tore of haws and hips do commonly portend cold winters ; 
and they ascribe it to God’s providence, that, as the scrip- 
ture saith, reacheth even to the falling of a sparrow; and 
much more is like to reach to the preservation of birds in 
such seasons. The natural cause also may be the want of 
heat and abundance of moisture in the summer precedent, 
which putteth forth those fruits, and must needs leave 
great quantity of cold vapours not dissipated ; which caus- 
eth the cold of the winter following. © 


A Experiment 
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Experiment solitary touching Medicines that condense and re- 
lieve the Spirits. p. 149. 

They have in Turkey a drink called coffee, made of a 
berry of the same name, as black as soot, and of a strong 
scent, but not aromatical, which they take, beaten into . 

- powder, in water, as hot as they can drink it; and they 
take it, and sit at it in their coffee-houses, ahieh are like 
our taverns. ‘This drink comforteth the brain and heart, 
and helpeth digestion. Certainly, this berry-coffee, the root 
and leaf betel, the leaf tobacco, and the tear of poppy 
(opium), of which the Turks are great takers, (supposing 

it expelleth all fear), do all condense the spirits, and make 
‘them strong and aleger. But it seemeth they are taken af- 

-tter several manners; for coffee and opium are taken down, 
tobacco but in smoak, and betel is but champed in the 

mouth with a little lime. It is like there are more of 

them, if they were well found out, and well corrected. 
Quere of henbane-seed, of mandrake, of saffron-root and 
flower, of folium indicum, of ambergris, of the Assyrian 
amomum, if it may be had, and of the scarlet powder 
which they call kermes, and generally of all such things as 
do inebriate and provoke sleep. Note, that tobacco is not 
taken in root or seed, which are more forcible ever than 
leaves. 


Experiment solitary touching Paintings of the Body. Ibid. 


The Turks have a black powder, made of a mineral 
called alcohole, which, with a fine long pencil they lay un- 
der their eye-lids, which doth colour them black; where- 
by the white of the eye is set off more white. With the 
‘same powder they colour also the hairs of their eye-lids, 

. and 
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and of their éye-brows, which they draw into embowed 
arches. You shall find that Xenophon maketh mention, 
that the Medes used to paint their. eyes. The Turks use 
with the same tincture to colour the hair of their heads and 
beards black. And divers with us that are grown grey, 
and yet would appear young, find means to make their hait 
black, by combing it, as they say, .with a leaden comb, or 
the ike. As for the Chinese, who are of an ill coms 
plexion, being olivaster, they paint their cheeks scarlet, es- 
pecially their king and grandees. Generally, barbarous 
people, that go naked, do not only paint themselves, but 
they pounce and raise their skin, that the painting may not 
be taken forth, and make it into works. So do the West- 
Indians, and so did the ancient Picts and Britons; so that it 
seemeth men would have the colours of birds feathers, if 
they could tell how ; or, at least, they will have gay skins. 
instead of gay clothes. 


Experiment solitary touching the Use of bathing and anointin Hg. 
p- 150. 


It is strange, that the use of bathing, as a part of diet, is 
left. With the Romans and the Grecians it was as usual 
as eating or sleeping, and so is it amongst the Turks at 
this day ; whereas with us it remaineth but as a part of 
physic. I am of opinion, that the use of it, as it was with 
the Romans, was hurtful to health; for that it made the 
body soft, and easy to waste. For the Turks it is more 

proper, because of their drinking water, and feeding upon 
_ rice and other food of small nourishment, maketh their bo- 
dies so solid and hard, as you need not fear that bathing 
should make them frothy. Besides, the Turks are great 
sitters, and seldom walk ; whereby they sweat less, and 
aeced bathing more. But. yet certain it is, that bathing, 
2 and 
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and especially anointing, may be so used, as it may be a 
great help to health and Boe of life, 


E-xperinients in consoré totiching Sleep. p.151. 


Those that are very cold, and especially in their feet, 
tannot get to sleep; the cause may be, for that in sleep i is 
required a free respiration, which cold doth shut in and 
hinder; for we see, tHat in gteat colds one can scarce draw 
his bream A ndtties cause may be, for that cold calleth 
the spirits to succour; and therefore they cannot so well 
close and go together in the head; which is ever requisite 
to sleep. And for the same cause, pain and noise hinder 
pede and darkness, contrariwise, furthereth sleep, ** 

Some noises help sleep; as the blowing of the wind, the 
“ trickling of water, humming of bees, soft singing, reading, 
&e. Fhe cause i8, for that they move in the spirits a gen- 
tle attention; and whatsoever moveth attention without too 
much Pious stilleth the natural and discursive motion of 
_ the spirits. 

Sleep nourisheth, or- at least preserveth bodies a long 
time without other nourishment: Beasts that sleep in win. 
ter, as it is noted of wild bears, during their sleep wax ery 
fat, though they éat nothing. Bats have been found in 
ovens, and othér hollow close places, matted one upon an- 
other, and therefore it is likely that they sleep in the win 
ter time, and éat nothing: Dyaere, Whether bees do not 
sleep all winter, and spare theit honey? Butterflies, and 
other flies, do not only sleep; but lie as dead all Winter ; 
and yet, with a little heat of sun or fire, revive again. A 
dormouse, both winter and summer; will sleep some days 
together, and eat nothing: 


Vou.tV; U Experiments 
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Experiments in’concert touching Teeth and hard Substances in 
the Bodies of Living Creatures. p. 151. 


To restore teeth in age, were magnale nature. It may 
be thought of. But howsoever, the nature of the teeth de- 
serveth to be enquired of, as well as.the other parts of liv- 
ing creatures bodies. 

There be five parts in the bodies of living creatures that 
are of hard substance ; the skull, the teeth, the bones, the 
horns, and the nails. The greatest quantity of hard sub- 
stance continued, is towards the head. For there is the 
skull, of one entire bone; there are the teeth; there are 
maxillary bones; there 1s the hard bone that is the instru- 
, ment of hearing, and thence issue the horns: so that the 
building of living creatures bedies is like the building of a 
timber house, where the walls and other parts have co- | 
lumns and beams; but the roof is, in the better sort of © 
houses, all tile, or lead, or stone. As for birds, they have 
three other hard substances proper to them; the bill, which 
is of like matter with the teeth, for no birds have: teeth ; 
the-shell of the egg ; and their quills; for as for their spur, 
itis but a nail. But no living creatures that have shells 
very hard, as oisters, cockles, muscles, scallops, crabs, lob- 
sters, cray-fish, shrimps, and especially the tortoise, have 
bones within them, but only little gristles. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a stay, and sodoth > 
the skull; horns, in some creatures, are cast and renewed ; 
teeth stand at a stay, except their wearing ; as for nails, 
they grow continually ; and bills and beaks will overgrow, 
and sometimes be cast, as in eagles and parrots. 

Most of the hard substances fly to the extremes of the 
Body ; as skull, horns, teeth, mails, and beaks; only the 
bones ate more inward, and clad with flesh. As for the 
entrails, they are all without bones, save that a bone is 

sometimes 
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sometimes found in the heart of a stag, and it may be in 
some other creature. | 

The skull hath brdins, as a kind of marrow; within it: 
‘The back-bone hath one kind of marrow, which hath an 
affinity with the brain, and other bones of the body have 
another. The jaw-bones have no marrow severed, but a 
little pulp of marrow diffused. Teeth, likewise, are thought 
‘to have a kind of marrow diffused, which causeth the sense 
and pain; but it is rather sinew, for marrow hath no sense, 
no more than blood. Horn is alike throughout, and so ig 
the nail. 

None other of the hard substances have sense, but the | 
_ teeth; and the teeth have sense, not only of pain, but of 
cold. | 

But we will leave the enquiries of other hard substances 
unto their several places, and now enquire only of the 
teeth. | 

The teeth are, in men, of three kinds; sharp, as the 
fore-teeth ; ‘broad, as the back-teeth, which we call the 
diihi sei: or grinders; and pointed téeth, or canine, 
which are betweén both: But there have been some men 
that have had their teeth undivided, as of one whole bone; 
with some little matk in the place of the division, as 
Pyrrhus had. Some creatures have over-long, or out 
growing teeth, which we call fangs or tusks; as boars, pike, 
salmon, and dogs, thoughless. Some living creatures have 
teeth against teeth, as men and horses; and some have 
teeth, especially their master-teeth, indented one within an- 
other like saws, ds lions, and so again have dogs. Some 
fishes have divers rows of teeth in the roofs of their mouths, 
as pike, salmon, trowis, &c. and many more in.salt-waters. 
Snakes and other serpents have venemous teeth, which are 
- sometimes mistaken for theit sting, 

No beast that hath horns, hath upper ai and no 
beast that hath teeth above, wanteth them below: but yet, 

Ue; if 
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if they be of the same kind, it followeth not, that if the 
hard matter goeth not into upper teeth, it will go into 
horns; nor yet e converso ; for does, that have no horns, 
haye no upper teeth. 

Horses have, at three years old, a tooth put forth, which 
they call the colt’s tooth ; and at four years old-there com- 
eth the mark- tooth, which hath a hole as big as you may 
lay a pea within it; and that weareth shorter and shorter 
‘every year; till ae at eight years old the tooth is smooth, 
and the hole gone; and then they say, that the mark is out 
of the horse’s mouth. 

The teeth of men breed first when. the ie, is about @ 
year and a half old., and then they cast them, and new 
come about seven years old. But divers have backward 
teeth come forth at twenty, yea, some at thirty and forty. 
Quere of the manner of the coming of them forth. They 
tell a tale of the old Countess of Desmond, who lived till 
she was seven score years old, that she did dentire twice or 
thrice ; casting her old teeth, and others coming in their 
“place, 

Teeth are much hurt by sweetmeats, and by painting 
with mercury, and by things over-hot, and by things over- 


cold, and by rheums; and the pain of the teeth is one of © 


the sharpest of pains. 
Conce erning: teeth, these things are vs be considered: 1. 


The preserving of them. 2. The keeping of them white. - 


3. The drawing of them with least pain. 4. The staying 


and easing of the tooth-ach. 5. The binding in of artifi- 


cial teeth, where teeth have been strucken out. 6. And 
last of all, that great one, of restoring teeth in age. The 
\ instances that give any likelihood of restoring teeth in age 
are, the late coming of teeth in some, and the renewing of 
the beaks in birds, which are commaterial with teeth. 
Quaere, therefore, more particularly how that cometh. And 
again, the renewing of horns. But yet that hath not been 

known 
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Known to have been provoked by art; therefore let trial 
be made, whether horns may be procured to grow in beasts 
that are not horned, and how? And whether they may be 
procured to come larger than usual; as, to make an ox, or 
a deer, have a greater head of horns? And whether the 
head of a deer, that by age is more spitted, may be brought 
again to be more branched; for these trials, and the like, 
will shew, whether, by art, such hard matter can be called 
and provoked. It may be tried also, whether birds may 
not have something done to them when they are young, 
whereby they may be made to have greater or longer bills,- 
or greater and longer talons? And whether children may 
not have some wash, or something to make their teeth bet- 


ter and stronger : 2 Coral is in use as.an help to the teeth of 
children. 


. 


Experiments in consort touching the Generation and Bearing of 
Living Creatures in the Womb. p. 153. 


Some living creatures genetate but at certain seasons of 
the year; as deer, sheep, wild conies, &c. and most sorts 
of birds and fishes; others, at any time of the year, as 
‘men and all ees creatures, as horses, hogs, dogs, cats, 
&c. The cause of generation at all seasons seemeth to be 
fulness ; for generation is from redundance. This fulness 
ariseth from’ two causes; either from the nature of the 
creature, if it be hot and moist and sanguine, or from plenty | 
of food. For the first, men, horses, dogs, &c. which breed 

at all seasons, are full of heat and moisture: doves are the 
fullest of heat and moisture amongst birds, and therefore 
breed often; the tame dove almost continually. But deer 
are a melancholy dry creature, as appeareth by their fear. - 
fulness and the hardness of their flesh. Sheep are a cold 
oreature, as appeareth by their mildness, and for that they 
= U3 seldom, 
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seldom drink. Most sort of birds are of a dry substance in 
comparison of beasts. Fishes are cold. For the second 
cause, fulness of food; men, kine, swine, dogs, &c. feed 
‘full; and we see that those creatures which, being wild, 
generate seldom, being tame, generate often; which is from 
warmth and fulness of food. We find, that the time of go- 
ing to rut of deer is in September; for that they need the 
whole summer’s feed and grass to make them fit for gene- 
rati on. And if rain come early about the middle of Sep- 
tember, they go tg rut somewhat the sooner; if drought, 
somewhat the later. So sheep, in respect of their small 


heat, generate about the same time, or somewhat before. 


But for the most part, creatures that generate at certain 
seasons, generate in the spring, as birds and fishes; for that 
the end of the winter,.and the heat and comfort of the 
spring, prepareth them. There is also another reason why 
some creatures generate at certain seasons, and that 1 1s, the 
relation of their time of bearin g to the time of generation ; 
for no creature goeth to generate whilst the female is full, 
nor whilst she is busy in sitting, or rearing her young. 
And therefore it is found by experience, that if you take 
the eggs, or young ones, out of the nests of birds, they will 
fall to generate again three or four times one after an- 
other. 
- Of living creatures, some are longer time in the womb, 
and some shorter. Women go commonly nine months ; 
the cow and the ewe about six months; does go about nine 
months; mares eleven months ; ata nine weeks; ele- 
phants are said to go two years, for the received tradition 


of ten years is fabulous, F or birds there is double enqui~. 


ry: the distance between the treading or coupling, and the 
laying of the egg 5 and again, between the egg laid, and 
the disclosing or hatching. And amongst birds there is 
Jess diversity of time than amongst other creatures, yet 
some there is; for the hen sitteth but three weeks; the 

turkey- 
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turkey-hen, goose, and duck, a month. Quwaere of others. 
The cause of the great difference of times amongst living 
creatures is either from the nature of the kind, or from the 
constitution of the womb. For the former, those that are 
longer in coming to their maturity or growth, are longer in 
the womb, as is chiefly seen in men; and so elephants, 
which are long in the womb, are long time in coming to 
their full growth. But in most other kinds, the constitu- 
tion of the womb (that is, the hardness or dryness thereof ) 
is concurrent with the former cause. For the colt hath 
about four years of growth, and so the fawn, and so the 
calf. But whelps, which come to their growth commonly 
within three quarters of a year, are but nine weeks in the | 
womb. As for birds, as there is less diversity amongst 
them in the time of their bringing forth, so there is less 
diversity in the time of their growth, most of them coming 
to their growth within a twelvemonth, 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a bur- 
then, as bitches, hares, conies, &c. Some ordinarily but 
one, as women, lionesses, &c. This may be caused either 
by the quantity of sperm required to the producing one of 
that kind; which, if less be required, may admit greater 
number ; if more, fewer: cor by the partitions and cells of 
the womb, which may sever the sperm. 


Experiment solitary touching ‘fudgment of the Cure im some 
Ulcers and Hurts. p. 160. 


It hath been noted by the ancients, that in full or impure 
bodies, ulcers or hurts in the legs are hard to cure, and in 
the head more easy. ‘The cause is, for that ulcers or hurts 
in the legs require desiccation, which, by the defluxion of 
humours to the lower parts is hindered ; whereas hurts and 
ulcers in the head require it not ; but contrariwise, dryness 
U 4 maketh 
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maketh them more apt to consolidate. And in modern ob- 


servation, the like difference hath been found between 


Frenchmen and Englishmen; whereof, the one’s constitu- 
tion 1s more dry, and the other’s more moist. And there- 
fore a hurt of the head is harder to cure ip a Frenchman, 
and of the leg in an Englishman. 


\ 


Experiment solitary touching the Healthfulness or Unbealthful- 
ness of the Southern Wind. p. 160. 


It hath been noted by the ancients, that southern winds, 


blowing much, without rain, do cause a feverous disposi- 
tion of the year ; but with rain, not. The cause is, for 
that southern winds do of themselves qualify the air to be 
apt to cause fevers ; but when showers are joined, they da 
refrigerate i in part, and check the sultry heat of the south- 
ern wind. ‘Therefore this holdeth not in the seaecoasts, 
because the vapour of the sea, without showers, doth re- 
fresh. 


Experiment solitary touching Wounds. p. 161. 


It hath been noted by the ancients, that wounds which 


are made with brass heal more easily than wounds mgde 
with iron. The cause is, for that brass hath in itself a sa- 
native virtue, gad so in the very instant helpeth somewhat . 


but iron is corrosive, and not sanative. And therefore 7 


were good that the instruments which are used by. chirur- 
gions about wounds, were rather of brass than iron. 


oe aa iment solitary touching Morti ification by Cold. .p. 161. 


In the cold Shuntibee wih men’s noses .and ears are 
mortified, and as it were gangrened with cold, if they come 


f ne) 
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#0 a fire they rot off presently. The cause is, for that the 
few spirits that remain in those parts are suddenly drawn 
forth, and so putrefaction is made complete. But snow put 
upon them helpeth; for that it preserveth those spirits that. 
remain, till they can revive; and besides, snow hath in it a 
-secret warmth, as the monk proved out of the text, gui dat 
 mivem sicut lanam, gelu sicut cineres spargit. Whereby hé 
did infer, that snow did warm like wool, and frost did fret 
like ashes. Warm water also doth good ; because by lit- 
' tle and little it openeth the pores, without any sudden 
working upon the spirits. This experiment may be trans~- _ 
‘ferred unto the cure of gangrenes, either coming of them- 
selves, or induced by too much applying of opiates; where- 
in you must beware of dry heat, and resort to things that 
are refrigerant, with an inward warmth and virtue of che~ 
_rishing. 


Experiment solitary touching Frictions. p. 184. 


Frictions make the parts more fleshy and full, as we see 
both m men, and in the currying of horses, &c. The 
cause is, for that they draw greater quantity of spirits and 
blood to the parts; and again, because they draw the ali- 
ment moré forcibly from within; and again, because they 
_ relax the pores, and so make better passage for the spirits, 
plood, and aliment; lastly, because they dissipate and di- 
gest any inutile or excrementitious moisture which lieth in 
the flesh; all which help assimilation. Frictions also do | 
more fill and. impinauate the body than exercise. The 
cause is, for that in frictions the inward parts are at rest ; 
which in exercises are beaten, many times, too much: and 
for the same reason, as we have noted heretofore, galley- 
slaves are fat and fleshy ; because they stir the limbs more, 
.and.the inward parts less, 


MEDICAL. 
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MEDICAL REMAINS. 


From p. 228. to p. 234. 


Grains of Youth. 


TAKE of nitre four grains, of ambergris three grains, of | 
orrice-powder two grains, of white poppy-seed the fourth 
part of a grain, of saffron half a grain, with water of 
orange-flowers, and a little tragacanth; make them into 
small grains, four in number, To be taken at four o’clock, 


er going to bed, 


Preserving Ointments. 


Take of deer’s suet one ounce, of myrrh six grains, of 
saffron five grains, of bay-salt twelve grains, of Canary 
wine of two years old a spoonful and a half. Spread it 
on the inside of your shirt, and let it dry, and then put it 
on. 


A Purge familiar for opening the Liver. 


Take rhubarb two drams, agaric trochiscat one dram 
and a half, steep them in claret wine burnt with mace; 


take of wormwood one dram, steep it with the rest, and 
| 3 make 
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make amass of pills, with syrup. acetos. simplex. But drink 
opening broth before it, with succory, fennel, and smallage 
_xoots, and a little of an onion. 


a 


Wine for the Spirits, 


Take gold pertectly refined three ounces, quench it six 
or Seven times in good claret wine; add of nitre six grains — 
for two draughts; add of saffron prepared three grains, of 
ambergris four grains, pass it through an hippocrass bag, 
wherein there is a drachm of cinnamon gross beaten; or, 
to avoid the dimming of the colour, of ginger. Take two 
spoonfuls of this to a draught of fresh claret wine. . 


The preparing of Saffron. 


Take six grains of saffron, steeped in half parts of wine 
and rose-water, and a quarter part vinegar; then dry it in 
the sun. 


Wine against adverse Melancholy, Seeraten the Senses and 
the Reason. 


Take the roots of ahs ly well scraped and cleansed 
from their inner pith, and cut them into small slices; steep 
them in wine of gold extinguished ut supra, and add of ni- 
ire three grains, and drink it wt supra, mixed with fresh 
wine; ihe roots must not continue steeped above a quarter 
gf an hour, and they must be changed thrice, 


Breakfast 
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Breakfast preservative against the Gout and Rheums, 


To take, once in the month at least, and for two days_ 
together, one grain of castoret in my ordinary broth, 


The Preparation of Gin 


Take garlic four ounces, boil it upon a soft fire in cla- 
ret wine, for halfan hour. ‘Take it out, and steep it in vi-_ 
negar, whereto add two drachms. of cloves, then take it 
forth, and keep it in a glass for use.» ] 


The artificial Preparation of Damask Roses for Smelt. 


Take roses, pull their leaves, then dry them in a clear 
day in the hot sun, then their-smell will be as gone. Then 
cram them: into an earthen bottle, very dry and sweet, and 


stop it very close; they will remain, in smell and colour 

both, fresher than those that are otherwise dried. Note, 
the first drying, and close keeping upon it, preventeth | 
all putrefaction, and the second spirit cometh forth, made 


of the remaining moisture not dissipated. 


4 restorative Drine. 


- 


Take of Indian maize half a pound, grind it not toa 
small, but to the fineness of ordinary meal, and then bolt. 
and searce it, that all the husky part may be taken away. — 
Take of eryngium roots three ounces, of dates as much, of — 
enula two drachms, of mace three drachms, and brew them 
with ten shilling beer to the quantity of four gallons; and 
this do, either by decocting them in a potile of wort, to be 
after mingled wah the beer, being new tapped, or other= © 

WISG - 
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wise infuse it in the new beer in a bag. Use this familiar- 
Ty at meals. 


Against the waste of the Body by Heat. 


Take sweet pomegranates, and. strain them lightly, not 
pressing the kernel, into a glass, where put some little of 
the peel of a citron, and two or three cloves, and three 
grains of ambergris, and a pretty deal of fine sugar. It is : 
to be drunk every morning whilst pomegranates last. 


Methusalem Water. Against all Asperity and Torrefuction 
of mward Parts, and all Adustion of the blood, and gene- 
rally against the Dryness of Age. 


_ Take crevises very new, g.s. boil them well in’ claret 
wine ; of them take only the shells, and rub them very 
clean, especially on the inside, that they may be thorough- 
ly cleansed from the meat; then wash them three or four 
times in fresh claret wine heated, still changing the wine 
till all the fish taste be quite‘taken away ; but in the wine 
wherein they are washed steep some tops of green rosema- 
ry ; then dry the pure shell thoroughly, and bring them to 
an exquisite powder: of this powder take three drachms : 
take also pearl, and steep them in vinegar twelve hours, 
and dry of the vinegar; of this powder also three 
drachms: then put the shell powder and pearl powder to- 
gether, and add to them of ginger one scruple, and of white 
poppy seed half a scruple, and steep them in spirit of wine, 
wherein six grains of saffron have been dissolved, seven 
hours: then, upon a gentle heat, vapour away all the spi- 
rit of wine, and-dry the powder against the sun, without 
fire: add to it of nitre one drachm, of ambergris one scru- 
ple and a half; and so keep this powder for use in a clean 


glass : 
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glass: then take a pottle of milk, and slice in it of fresh 
cucumbers, the inner pith only, the rind being pared off, © 
four ounces, and draw forth a water by distillation: take 
of claret wine a pint, and quench gold in it four times. 

Of the wine, and of the water of milk, take of each three | 
ounces, of the powder one scruple, and drink it in the 
morning ; stir up the powder when you drink, and walk — 
upon it. * te 


A ae of Mitringenei, Openers, and Cordials, instrumen= 
tal to Health. 


Astringents. 


Red rose, blackberry, myrtle, plantain, flower of pome- | 
granate, mint, aloes well washed, myrobalanes, sloes, agres- j 
tia fraga, mastich, myrrh, saffron, leaves of rosemary, rhu- — 
barb received by infusion, cloves, service-berries, cornd, : 
wormwood, bole armeniac, sealed earth, cinquefoil, tinc- i 
ture of steel, sanguts draconis, coral, amber, quinces, spike- « 
nard, galls, alum, blocdstone, mummy, amomum, galangal, i 
cypress, ivy, psyl/um, housleek, sallow, mullein, vine, oak- < 
leaves, dignum aloes, red sanders, mulberry, medlars, flow- a 
ers of peach-trees, pomegranates, pears, palmule, pith of a 
kernels, purslain, acacia, laudanum, tragacanth, thus olibant, e 
comfrey, shepherd’s purse, polygonium. a 


Astringents, both hot and cold, which corroborate the Parts, — 
and which confirm and refresh ite of them as are loose or ‘ a 
Janguishing. : 


Rosemary, mint, especially with vinegar, cloves, cinna- 3 
mon, cardamom, lignum aloes, rose, myrtle, red sanders, 7 
4 cotoned, ©) 
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cotonea, red wine, chalybeate wine, five finger grass, plan- 
tam, apples of cypress, berberries, /raga, service berries, 
cornels, ribes, sour pears, rambesia. 


Astringents styptic, which by their styptic Virtue may stay 
Fluxes. 


' Sloes, acacia, rind of pomegranates infused at least three 

hours, the styptic virtue not coming forth in lesser time ; 
alum, galls, juice of sallow, syrup of unripe quinces, ba-~ 
laustia, the whites of eggs boiled hard in vinegar. 


Astringents which by their cold and earthy Nature may stay 
the Motion of the Humours tending to a Flux. 


Sealed earth, sanguis draconis, coral, pearls, the shell of 
the fish dactylus. 


Astringents which by the T. hickness of ther Substance stuff, as 
it were, the thin Humours, and thereby stay Fluxes. 


_ Rice, beans, millet, cauls, dry cheese, fresh goats 
milk. 


| Astringents which by virtue of their glutinous Substance restrain 
@ Flux, and strengthen the looser Parts. 


Karabe*, mastich, spodium, hartshorn, frankincense, dried 
) pall’ pizale, gum tragacanth. 


* Perhaps he meant the fruit of Karobe. 


Astringents 
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’ 
Astringents acess which Jigs by ga purgative or eth | 
pulsive Power thrust out the Humours, leave behind them 


astrictive Virtue. 


nsoNser eis 


‘Rhubarb, especially that whith is nieve. against the i | 
fire; myrobalanes, tartar, tamarinds (an Indian fruit hke A 
green damascenes). ' 


Alstringents which do very much suck and dry up the Humours, i‘ 
and thereby stay Fluxes. a 


4 


Rust of iron, crocus martis, ashes of spices. 


Astringents which by their Nature do dull the Spirtis, and lay 
asleep the expulswe Virtue, and ei ary the Acrimony of © 
all Humours. _ 


Laudanum, mithridate, diascordium, diacodium. 


Astringents which by cherishing the Strength of the Parts, do 3 


comfort and confirm thetr retentive Power. 


_ A stomacher of scarlet cloth; whelps, or young health y 
boys, applied to the stomach ; hipsderaiie wines, so they 
be made of austere materials, 


’ Openers. , 


Succory, endive, betony, liverwort, petroselinum, smal 
lage, asparagus, roots of grass, dodder, tamarisk, juacus 
odoratus, lacca, cupparus, wormwood, chamaepttys, fumariay 
scurvy-grass, eringo, nettle, ireos, elder, hyssop, arzstolo ij 
chia, gentian, costus, fennel-root, maiden-hair, hart’s-tongue : 

| 4, 5 _ daffodillyy 
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daffodilly, asarum, sarsaparilla, sassafras, acorns, abrotanun, 
aloes, agaric, rhubarb infused, onions, garlic, bother, squz/- 
4a, sow-bread, Indian nard, Celtic nard, bark of laurel-tree, 
bitter almonds, holy thistle, catneg gun-powder, sows 
(millepedes ), ammoniac, man’s urine, rue, park leaves (vi- 
tex), céntaury, lupines, chamcdrys, costum, ammios, bistort, 
-eamphire, daucus seed, Indian balsam, scordium, sweet canes 


galingal, agrimony. | ‘ 


Cordinis. 


Flowers of basil royal,*flores caryophyllati, flowers of bu-. 
gloss and borage, rind of citron, orange flowers, rosemary 
and its flowers, saffron, musk, amber, foliam (i. e. mardi fos 
. lium), balm-genile, pimpernel, gems, gold, generous wines, 
fragrant apples, rose, rosa moschata, cloves, lign-aloes, 
mace, cinnamon, huimeg, cardamom, galingal, vinegar, 
kermes berry, herba moschata, betony, white sanders, cam- 
phire, flowers of heliotrope, pennyroyal, scordiwm, opium 
corrected, white pepper, nasturtium, white and red bean, 
_castum dulce, dactylus, pine, fig; ege-shell, vinum malvati» 
tum, ginger, kidneys, oisters, crevises (or river crabs), seed 
of nettle, oil of sweet almonds, sesaminum oleum, aparagus; 
bulbous roots, onions, garlic, eruca, daucus seed, eringo, sz~ 
ler montanus, the smell of musk, cynetbz odor, carraway-seed, 
lower of pulse, aniseed, pellitory, anointing of the testicles 
with oil of elder, in which pellitory hath been boiled ; 
cloves with goats milk, olibanum: 


An Extract by the Lord Bacon, for bis own Use, out of thé. 
Book of the Prolongation of Life, together with ae new 
sAddyices in order to Health. 


cy 


1. Once in the week, or at least in the fot inight, to take 
the water of mithridate distilled, with ihree parts to 6ne, 
Vou. IV, 4 er 
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or strawberry -water to allay it, and sothe grains of nitré 
and saffron, in the morning between sleeps. 

2. To continue my broth with nitre ; but to interchange 
it every other two days with the juice of pomegranates ex- 
pressed, with a little cloves and rind of citron. 

3. To order the taking of the maceration+ as follow- 
eth: | 

To add to the macération six grains of eremor tartari, 
and as much ezula. 

To add to the oxymel some infasion of fennel-roots in 
the vinegar, and four grains of angelica-seed, and juice of 
lemons, a third part to the vinegar. 

To take it not so immediately before supper; and to have 
the broth specially made with barley, alga ts thyme, 
and. cresses. 

Sometimes to add to the maceration three grains of tar 
tar, and two of enula, to eut the more heavy and viscous 
humours, lest rhubarb work only upon the lightest. 

To take sometimes the oxymel before it, and sometimes 
the Spanish honey simple. 

4. To take once in the month at least, and for two days 
together, a grain and a half of castor in my broth and 
break fast. : 

5. A cooling clyster to be used once a month, after the 
working of the maceration is settled. 


WhP Lita negra 1 Mit Sella Pate on ties 


Take of barley-water, in which the roots of bugloss are Me 


boiled, three ounces, with two drachms of red sanders, and fe 
two ounces of raising of the sun, and one ounce of dactylesy 


add an ounce and a half of fat coricks ; let it be strained, 


and add to it an ounce and a half of syrup of violets ; ; leta 
| : clyster 


+ Viz. Of rhubarb infused into a draught of white-wine and beer, mingled a 
together, for tHe space of half an hour, once in six or seven days. See the a 
Extract from Dr Rawley’s Life of Lord Bacon in a preceding part of this x 


Wolume, 
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elyster be made. Let this be taken (with veal) in the a- 
foresaid decoction. 

6. To take every morning the fume of lign-aloes, : rose- 
mary, and bays dried, which I use; but once in a week 
to add a little tobacco, without otherwise taking it in 4 
pipe. 

1.°Ts appoint every day an hour, ad affeetns intentionales 
et sanos. Du. de particulart, 

8. To remember masticatories for the mouth. 

9. And orange-flower water to be smelt to, or snuffed 
bio: 

10. ie the third hour after the sun is risen, to take in 
air from some high and open place, with 4 ventilation of 
vosae moschatae and fresh violets : ; and to stir the earth with 
infusion of wine and mint. 

11. To use ale with a little éuula campant, carduus, per- 
mander, sage, angelica seed; cresses of a middle age, to be- 
get a robust heat. 7 

12. Mithridate thrice a year. 

_ 13. A bit of bread dipt in wino odorato, with syrup of 
dry TOSCS, and a little amber, at going to bed. 

_ 14. Never to keep the body in the same posture above 
half an hour at a time. _ 

15. Four precepts. To break off custom. To shake 
off spirits:ill disposed. To meditate on youth: Todo no« 
thing against a man’s genius, 

16. Syrup of quinces for the mouth of the stomach. 
Enquire concerning other things useful i in that kind. 

17. To use once during supper-time wine in which gold 
_ is quenched. 

18. To use anointing in the mornitg lightly with oil of 
almonds, with salt and s saffron, and a gentle rubbing; 

19. Ale of the second infusion of the vine of oak. 

20. Methusalem water, of pearls and shells, of crabs, 
and a little chalk, 

x 2g. 21. Ale 
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21. Ale of raisins, dactyles, potatoes, pistachios, honey, 
iragacanth, mastick. : 

22. Wine with swine’s flesh, or hart’s flesh. 

23. To drink the first cup at supper hot, and half an 
hour before supper something hot and aromatised. 

24. Chalybeates four times a year. - 

25. Pilulae ex tribus, once in two months, but after the 
mass has been macerated in oil of almonds. 

26. Heroic desires. 

27. Bathing of the feet once in a month, with lye ex sale 
nigro, camomile, sweet marjoram, fennel, sage, and a little 
agua vitae. | 

28. To provide always an apt breakfast. 

29. To beat the flesh before roasting of it. 

30. Macerations in pickles. 

31. Agitation of beer by ropes, or in wheel-barrows. 

_ 32. That diet is good which makes lean, and then re- 
aews. Consider of the ways to effect it. 


Medical ri di of the Lord Bacon. 


1. For bis Lordship’ s usual Receipt ep the Gott, see 
p. 282. 


ed 


2. His Lordship’s Broth and Fomentation Jor the Stone. 


The Broth. 


Take one dram of evynginm roots, cleansed and sliced, : 
and boil them together with a chicken. In the end, add e 


* 
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ef elder flowers and marigold flowers together, one pugil ; 
of angelica seed, half a drachm; of raisins of the sun 
stoned, fifteen; of rosemary, thyme, mace, together, a 
little. : 

In six ounces of this broth, or thereabouts, let there be 
dissolved of white cremor tartari, three grains. 

Every third or fourth day, take a small toast of man- 
chet, dipped in oil of sweet almonds new drawn, and 
sprinkled with a little loaf sugar. You may make the 
broth for two days, and take the one half every day. If 
you find the stone to stir, forbear the toast for a course or 
two. he intention of this broth is, not to void, but to 
undermine the quarry of the stones in the kidneys. 


The fomentation. _ 


Take of leaves of violets, mallows, pellitory of the wall, . 
together, one handful ; of flowers of camomile and meli- 
lot, together, one pugil; the root of marsh-mallows, one 
ounce , of anis and fennel-seeds, together, one ounce and a 
halt; of flax-seed, two drachms. Make a decoction in 
spring water. | 


3. For the Way to make a certain Ointment which his Lord- 
ship called, Unguentum fragrans sive Romanum ; the fra- 
grant or Roman Owtment, see p. 280. 


4. 4 Manus Christi for the Stomach. 


Take of the best pearls, very finely pulverized, one 
drachm ; of sal nitre, one scruple; of tartar, two scruples ; 
of ginger and galingal together, one ounce and a half; of 
ealamus, root of enula campana, nutmeg, together, one scru- 

X 3 ple 
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ple and a half; of amber, sixteen grains; of the best musk, 
ten grains ; with rose-water and the finest sugar, let there 
be made a manus Cristi. 


5. J Secret he the Stogach, 


Take lignum aloes in gross shavings, steep them in sack 


or alicant, changed twice, half an hour at a time, till the 
bitterness be drawn forth. Then take ipe shavings forth, 
and dry them 3 in the shade, and beat them to an excellent 
powder. Of that powder, with the syrup of citrons, make 
a small pill, to be taken before Supper ; 
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Of Regimen of Health. 


Extracted from the Folio Edition, Vol. IV. p. 347. 


THERE is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of sais 


_a@ man’s own observation, what he finds good of, and what 


he finds hurt of, is the best physic to preserve health. But 
it is a safer conclusion to say, this agreeth not well with 
me, therefore I will not continue it; than this, I find no 
offence of this, therefore I may use it. For strength of 


nature in youth passeth over many excesses, which are ow- 


ine a man till his age. Discern of the coming on of years, 


-and think not to do the same things still ; for age will not 


be defied. Beware of sudden change in any great point of 
diet, and if necessity enforce it, fit the rest to it. For it is 
@ secret both an nature and state, that it is safer to change 
many things than one. Examine thy customs of diet, sleep, 
exercise, apparel, and the like; and try in any thing thou 
shalt judge hurtful, to discontinue it by little and little ; but 
so as if thou dost find any inconvenience by the shisibe: 
thou come back to it again; for it is hard to distinguish 


that which is generally held good and wholesome, from 
_ that which is good particularly, and fit for thine own bo- 


dy. Tobe free-minded, and chearfully disposed at hours 
of meat, and of sleep, and of exercise, is one of the best 
precepts of long lasting. As for the passions and studies 
ef the mind, avoid envy, anxious fears, anger fretting in- 
wards, subtil and knotty inquisitions, joys and exhilarations 
iN €XCess, sadness not communicated. Entertain hopes, 
mirth rather than j joy, variety of delights rather than sur- 
feit ef them; wonder and admiration, and therefore novel- 
ties ; studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious 
: Gee oe ae objects, 
; ’ 
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objects, as histories, fables, and contemplations of nature. 
If you fly physic in health altogether, it will be too strange 
for your body when you shall need it. If you make it too 
familiar, it will work no extraordinary ‘effect when sick- 
ness cometh. I commend rather some diet for certain sea- 
sons, than fr equent use of physic, except it be grown into 
a custom. For those diets alter the body more, and trou- 
ble it less. Despise no new accident in your body, but 
ask opinion of it. In sickness, respect health principally ; 
and in health, action. For those that put their bodies to 


endure in health, may, in most sicknesses which are not — 


very sharp, be cured only with diet and tendering. Celsus \ 


could never have spoken it as a physician, had he not been ~ 


a wise man withal, when he giveth it for one of the great 
precepts of health and lasting, that a man do vary and in- 
terchange contraries, but with an inclination to the more 


benign extreme: use fasting and full eating, but rather full ' 


eating ; watching and sleep, but rather sleep ; sitting and — 


exercise, but rather exercise; and the like.’ So shall na- 
ture be cherished, and yet taught masteries. Physicians are 
“some of them so pleasing and conformable to the humour 
of the patient, as they press not the true cure of the dis- 
ease ; and some other are so regular in proceeding accord- 
ing to art for the disease, as they respect not sufficiently the 
condition of the patient. ‘Take one of a middle temper ; 


or, if it may not be found in one man, combine two of iY 
either sort; and forget not to call as well the best acquaint- 


ed with your peers as the best cerned of for his faculty. 


sIR @ 
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NUMBER III. 


SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


IT is singular, that neither in M‘Kenzie’s History of 
Health +, nor in other catalogues of books upon that sub- 
ject, is there any notice taken of an ingenious work on 
health and long life, written by the celebrated Sir William 
‘Temple. This is one among many other proofs which 


‘might be adduced, that physicians, in their professional 


studies, seldom pay any particular attention to works that 
are not written by medical men; a circumstance the more 
to be regretted, as a number of useful hints might be ob- 
tained from other works, as from books of travels, voy- 
ages, occasional essays by ingenious men, periodical works, 
and a variety of different compilations. 

‘In looking over some old memorandums, written as far 
ack as the year 1778, I found some medical hints, which, 
if then prosecuted, might have been of service. For in- 
stance, the following: “¢ There is some reason to believe 
eh that fevers would be easier cured by cold applications, 
“ than by hot. There is an account in Misson’s Travels 
(Vol. ii. p. 650.) of a man in a fever, who was cured 
by being thrown out on a dung-hill, and exposed to cold. 
-s6 People ina delirium, also, who get into the open air, ge> 


“ nerally 


+ Indeed, M‘Kenzie takes very little notice either of Friar Bacon’ s, or of 
Lord Bacon’s Works, above reprinted; though they certainly contain, parti- 
gularly the latter, many most intpertant observations on health and longevity. 
. . 
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# nerally get rid of their complaints.?? Might not these 
hints have led to the earlier use of cold applications in cur- 
ing fevers, which have of late been found go effectual. 

From the same work, (Misson, vol. ii. p. 584. ), I find 
some hints regarding the cure of sea-sickness, by which 
many have suffered so much. Some have recommended, 
as the best remedy, smelling fresh earth, which may be 
preserved in that state in a pot of clay ; ; others haye pro. 
posed a bag of saffron applied to the heart ; or bay salt, 
beat small, to the stomach. Surely these are hints, the e& 
ficacy of which it would be proper to ascertain. 


A number of hints might be collected in biographical 5 


and other works, regarding the cure of different diseases, 7 


Let us take the stone, or the gravel, which are so fatal to 
many, more especially to literary men, for an example. 
We are told that Nicholas Perrot was cured of the stone by 
working in his garden (Boyle’s Dict. vol. g. p- 319). 

Bacon recommends bowling for the same complaint. Stones 
are formed jn the same manner as Bezoas, (Misson’s Tra. 
vels, vol. 3, p. 253. yy and what would dissolve the one, 
might be of service to the other. There are a number of 
observations on the subject of the stone in the Republic of 
Letters, vol. xx. vol, xxi. p. 442. vol. xxii. p. 56. & 78. 


vol. Xxill. p. 74. vol, xxiv. p. 212. and in a variety of a 


places in the Monthly Review, which may be found by 
the help of the index, 

In the Republic of Letters, vol. xili. p. 237. there is an 
account of a curious dissertation, tending to prove that the 


Gout is a real poison, and may be cured by oil. The oil 7 


should be rubbed in before a chafing dish of glowing char- 

coal; and it is said, that this remedy has often been found 
ai icaaal: See also vol. xxii. p. 51,52, &c, 

A number of absurd suggestions will doubtless occur in 


such works ; but some hints may be found, which, if pro- 


perly aad tay prove of infinite service to mankind. 


It 
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Ii would therefore be a most desirable circumstance, if 
some intelligent physician were to undertake examining a 
variety of books, not strictly medical, in which such hints 
would probably be found, and were ta publish what he 
there discovers likely to be of any material importance. 

As a proof that persons not bred to physic may be of 
some use in such enquiries, I shall now proceed to lay be- 
fore the reader a copy of Sir William Temple’s observa- 
tions on health and long life; in which he will probably 
find some observations which he will peruse with pleasure 
and improvement. 
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Nita artes gil aae treet 


i CAN truly say, that of all the paper I have blotted, 
which has been a great deal in my time, I have never writ- 
ten any thing for the public without the intention of some | 
public good. Whether I have succeeded, or no, is not my v 
part to judge; and others, in what they tell me, may de- Me 
ceive either me or themselves. Good intentions are at 
feast the seed of good actions; and every man ought to | 
sow them, and leave it to the soil and the seasons whether © i 
they come up or no, and whether he or any other gathers 4 
the fruit. - 
_ I have chosen those subjects of these essays, wherein I 7 
take human life to be most concerned, and which are of a 
most common use, or most necessary knowledge; and y 
wherein, though I may not be able to inform men more y 
than they know, yet I may perhaps give them the occasion ; f 
to consider more than they do. c 
This is a sort of instruction that no man can dislike, y 
since it comes from himself, and is made without envy or } 
fear, consiraint or obligation, which makes us commonly | 


dislike 3 
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dislike what is tanght us by others. All men would be 
glad to be their own masters, and should not be sorry to 
be their own scholars, when they pay no more for their 
learning than their own thoughts, which they have com- 
monly more store of about them than they know what io 
do with, and which, if they do not apply to something of 
good use, nor employ about something of ill, they will 
trifle away upon something vain or impertinent: Their 
thoughts will be but waking dreams, as their dreams are 
sleeping thoughts. Yet of all sorts of instructions, the best _ 
is gained from our own thoughts as well as experience : 
fer though a man may grow learned by other men’s 
thoughts, yet he will grow wise or happy only by his 
own; the use of other men’s towards these ends, is but to 
serve for one’s own reflections; otherwise they are but like 
‘meat swallowed down for pleasure or greediness, which 
only charges the stomach, or fumes into the brain, if it be 
not well digested, and thereby turned into the very mass or 
substance of the body that receives it. 

Some writers, in casting up the goods most desirable i in 
. life, have given them this rank, health, beauty, and riches. 
| Of the first I find no dispute, but to the two others much 
may be said: For beauty is a good that makes others hap- 

py, rather than one’s self ; and how riches should claim so 
: high a rank I cannot tell, when so great, so wise, and so 
good a part of mankind have in all ages preferred poverty 
before them. The Therapeutae and Elbiomtes among the 
Fews, the primitive monks and modern friars among Chris- 
| tlans, so many Dervises among the Mahometans, the Brach- 
mans among the Indians, and all the ancient philosophers ; 
who, whatever else they differed in, agreed in this of de- 
spising riches, and at best esteeming them an unnecessary 
trouble or encumbrance of life: So that when they are to’ 
be reckoned among goods or evils, 4 is yet left in doubt. | 

When 
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When I was young, and in some idle company; it was 


proposed that every one should tell what their three wishes 
should be, if they were sure to be granted,: Some were 


very pleasant, and some very extravagant; mine were, | 


health, and peace, and fair weather ; which, though out of 
the way among young men, yet perhaps might pass well 


enough among old: they are all of a strain, for health in | 


the body is like peace in the state, and serenity in the air : 
the sun, in our climate at least, has something so reviving, 


that a fair day is 4 kind of a sensital pleasure, and of ail 


others the most innocent. 


Peace is a public blessing, without which no nian is safe. 3 


in his fortunes, his liberty; or his life: neither innocence 
or laws are a guard or defence; no possessions are enjoyed 
but in danger or fear, which equally lose the pleasure and 
ease of all that fortund can give us. Health is the soul 
that animates all enjoyments of life; which fade and are 
tasteless, if not dead, without it: a man starves at the best 
and the greatest tables, makes faces at the noblest and most 


delicate wines, is old and impotent in seraglios of the most 


sparkling beauties, poor and wretchéd in the midst of the 


gréatest treasures and fortunes: with common diseases, 


strength grows decrepit, youth loses all vigour, and beauty 


all charms; music grows harsh, and conversation disagree. | 


able ; palaces are ptisons, or of equal confinement; riches 


are useless, honour and attendance are cumbersome, and 


crowns themselves are a burthen: but if diseases are pain- — 
ful and violent; they equal all conditions of life, make no © 


difference between a prince and a beggar; and a fit of the 
atone or the colic puts a king to the rack, and makes him 
as miserable as he can do the meanest, the worst, and most 


~ ¢riminal of his subjects. 


To know that the passions or distempers of the mind 
make our lives unhappy, in spight of all accidents and fa- 
vours of fortune, a man perhaps must bé a philosopher ; 


\ and 
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and requires much thought, and study, and deep reflections. 
To be a stoic, and grow insensible of pain, as well as po~ 
verty or disgrace, one must be perhaps something more or 
less than a man, renounce common nature, oppose com- 
mon truth and constant experience. But there needs little 
learning or study; more than common thought and obser- 
vation, to find out, that ill health loses not only the enjoy- 
ments ‘of fortune, but the pleasures of sense, and ev¥en of 
imagination, and hinders the common operations both of 
body and mind from being easy and free. Let philosephers 
reason and differ about the chief good or happiness of mati; 
let them find it where they can, and place it where they 
please ; but there is no mistake so gross, or opinion so im- 
pertinent (how commion soever) as to think pleasures arise 
from what is without us, rather than from what is within; 
from the impression given us of objects, rather than from 
the disposition of the organs that receive them. The va- 
rious effects of the same objects upon different persons, or 
upon the same persons at different times, make the contrary 
most evident. Some distempers make things look yellow, 
others double what we see; the commonest alter our tastes 
and our smells, and the very foulness of ears changes 
sounds. The difference of tempers, as well as of age, may 
have the same effect, by the many degrees of perfection or 
imperfection in our original tempers, as well as of strength 
or decay, from the differences of health and of years. 
from all which it is easy, without being a great naturalist, 
to conclude, that our perceptions are formed, and our ima- 
ginations raised upon them, in a very great measure, by the 
dispositions of the organs through which the several objects 
make their impressions; and that these vary according to 
the different frame and temper of the others; as the sound 
of the same breath passing through an oaten pipe, a finte, 
or a trumpet. 


But 


4 
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But to leave philosophy, and return to health. Whate 
ever is true in point of happiness depending upon the tem-_ 
per of the mind, it is certain that pleasures depend upon the 
temper of the body; and that to enjoy them, a man must be 
well himself, as the vessel. must be sound to have your 
wine sweet ; for otherwise, let it be never so pleasant and 
so generous, it loses the taste ; and pour in never so much, 
it all turns sour, and were better to let alone. Whoever © 
will eat well, must have a stomach; who will relish the 
pleasure of drinks, must have his mouth in taste; who will 
enjoy a beautiful woman, must be in vigour himself; nay, 
to find any felicity, or take any pleasure in the greatest ad- 
vantaves of honour and fortune, a man must be in health, 
Who would not be covetous, and with reason, if this could 
be purchased with gold? who not ambitious, if it were at 
the command of power, or restored by honour? But alas? 
a white staff will not help gouty feet to walk better than a 
common cane; nor a blue ribband bind up a wound so 
well as a fillet: the glitter of gold or of diamonds will but 
hurt sore eyes, instead of curing them; and an aking head 
will be no more eased by wearing a crown than a common 
night-cap. | 3 

If health be such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the regions - 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved. To+ 
wards this end, it will be necessary to consider the exam- 
ples or instances we meet with of health and long life, 
which is the consequence of it; and to observe the places, 
the customs, and the conditions:of those who enjoyed them - 
in any degree extraordinary ; from whence we may best 

uess at the causes, and make the truest conclusions. 

Of what passed before the flood, we know little from — 
scripture itself, besides the length of their lives; so asI — 
shall only observe upon that period of time, that men are 

thought 


! 
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Jae neither to have eat flesh 1 nor drunk wine before it 
ended ; for to Noah first seems to have been given the lie 
berty ” feeding upon living creatures, and the prerogative 
_ of planting the vine. Since that time, we meet with little 
mention ef very long lives i in any stories, either sacred or 
profane, besides the patriarchs of the Hebrews, the brach- 
mans among the old Indians, and the Brazilians at the time 
that country was discovered by the Europeans. Many of 
these were said then to have lived two hundred, some three 
hundred years. The same terms of life are attributed to 
the old brachmans ; and how long. those of the patriarchs | 
were, is.recorded in scripture. Upon all these I shall ob. 
serves: that the patriarchs abodes were not in cities, but: 
open countries and fields; that their lives were pastoral, or 
employed in some sorts of agriculture ; that they were of 
. the same race, to which their marriages were gener ally 
confined ; that their diet was simple, as that of the ancients 
is centrally represented, among whom flesh or. wine was 
seldom used, but at sacrifices or solemn feasts. The brach- 
mans were all of the same races, lived in fields and in 
3 woods after the course of their studies was ended, and fed 
~ only upon rice, milk, or herbs. The Brazilians,.when 
first discoveréd, lived the most natural original lives of 
mankind, so frequently described in ancient countries, be~ 
fore laws, or property, or arts made entrance among them ; 
and so their customs may be concluded to havé been yet 
more simple than either of the other two. They lived 
without business or labour, further than for their necessary 
food, by gathering fruits, herbs, and plants; they knew no 
drink but water; were not tempted to eat nor drink be- 
yond comurion hiss or. appetite ; were not ttoubled with 
‘either public or domestic cares, nor knew any pleasures 
but the most simple and natural. : | 
_ From all these examples and, customs it may probably 
‘be concluded, that the common ingredients of health and 
Vou. IV. an long 
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- long life (where births are not impaired from the concep> 


tion by any derived infirmities of the race they come from } | 


are, great temperance, open air, easy labour, little Carey, 
simplicity of dict, rather fruits and plants than flesh, which 


easier corrupts, and water, which preserves the radical — 


moisture, without too much increasing the radical heat ; 


whereas sickness, decay, and death, proceed commonly 


from the one preying too fast upon the other, and at length 


wholly: extinguishing it. 

I have sometimes wondered that the regions of so much 
health and so long lives were all under very hot climates ; 
whereas the more, temperate are allowed to produce the 
strongest and most vigorous bodies. But weaker constitu= 
tions may last as long as the strong, if better preserved 
from accidents; so Venice glass, as long as an earthen 
pitcher, if carefully kept; and for one life that ends by 
mere decay of nature or age, millions aré intercepted by 
accidents from without, or diseases within; by untimely 
deaths or decays; from the effects of excess, and luxury, 
immoderate repletion. or exercise ; the preying of our 


minds upon our bodies by long passions or consuming ~ 


cares, as well as those accidents which are called violent. _ 
Men are perhaps most betrayed to all these dangers by 


great strength and vigour of constitution, by more appetite A 
and larger fare in colder climates: In the warm, excesses. 

are found more pernicious to health, and so more avoided; - 
and if experience and reflection do not cause temperance - 
among them, yet it is forced upon them by the faintness of | 
appetite. I can find no better account of a story Sir Francis. | 
Bacon tells, of a very old man, whose. customs and dict he — 


enquired, but he said he observed none, besides eating be-~ 


fore he was hungry, and drinking before he was dry ; for | 


by that rule he was sure never to eat or drink much at a 


time. Besides, the warmth of air keeps the pores open, 


and by continual perspiration breathes out those humours 


“ 


f 


2 


which. — 
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Aw Which eat most diseases, if, in cooler climates, it be not - 


helpt by exercise. And this i take to be the reason of our 
English constitutions finding so much benefit by. the air of 
Montpelier, especially i in long colds or consumptions, or 
other lingering diseases ; though | I have known some who 
attributed restoring of their health Here as much to the 
fruits as the air of that place. 

I know not. whether there may se any thing i in the cli- 


} mate of Brazil more propitious to health than in other 


J 


countries ; for, besides what was observed among the na- 
tives upon the first European discoveries, I remember Don 
Francisco de Melo, a Portugal ambassador i in Enéland, told 
me, it was frequent in his country for men spent with age 
or other decays, so as they could not hope for above a year 


or two of life, to ship themselves away in a Brazil fleet; 
and after their arriy al there, to go on a great length, some- 
—Mtimes of twen ty or thirty y years, or more, by the force of 


that vigour they ‘recovered with that remove. Whether 


such an effect might grow from the air, or the fruits of that 
climate, or by approaching nearer the sun, which i is the 


fountain of life and heat, when tele natural heat was so 
far decayed ; or whether the piecing out of an old man S 
“life were worth the pains, I cannot tell ; 3 perhaps the play 
_is not worth the candle. 


I do not remember, either in story or t Mipdeta observa~ 


‘tion, any examples of long life common to any parts of 
| Europe, which the temper of the climate has probably 


made the scene of luxury and excesses in diet. Greece and. 
Rome were of old celebrated, or rather defamed, for those 
customs, when they were not known in Asia nor Afric ; and. 
how guilty our colder climates are in this point, hevote the 
warmer of Spain and Italy, is but too well known: It is 
common among Spaniatds of the best quality, not to have 
tasted pure wine at forty years old. It is an honour to 
their laws; that a man loses his testimony, who can be 

oe ae Broved 
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proved once to have been drunk ; and I never was moré 
pleased with any reply, than that of a Spaniard, who, hav- 

ing been asked whether he had a good dinner at a friend’s } 
house,’ said, Sz sennor a via sabrado; Yes, Sir, for there was 
something left. The great trade in Italy, and resort of 
strangers, especially of Germans, has made the use of wine 
something more frequent there, though not much among | 
the persons of rank, who are observed to live longer at 
Rome and Madrid, than in any other towns of Europe, 

_ where the qualities of the air force them upon the greatest ; 
temperance, as well as care and precaution. We read of 
many kings very long lived in Spain, one-I remember that — 
_ reigned above seventy years. But Philip de Comines ob- | 
serves, that none in France had lived to threescore, from. 
Charlemain’s time to that of Lewis the Eleventh ; whereas 
in England, from the Conquest to the end of Queen Eliza- 
beth ‘(which isa much shorter period of time) there have. 
reigned five kings and one queen, whereof two lived sixty 
five years, two sixty-eight,.and two reached at least the se- 
ventieth year of their age. I wondered upon this subject, 
when Monsieur Pompone, French ambassador in my time 
at the Hague, a person of great worth and learning, as well 
as observation, told me there, that. in, his. life he had never 

heard of ariy man in France that arrived at a hundred. 
years ;, and I could imagine no reason for it, unless it be 
that the excellence of their climate, subject neither to much. — 
cold nor heat, gave them such a liveliness of temper and 
humour, as disposed them to more pleasures of all kinds 

than in other countries. And I doubt pleasures too long © 
continued, or rather too frequently repeated, may spend the 
spirits, and thereby life too fast, to: leave it very long ; like 
blowing, a fire too often, which makes it indeed burn the 
better, but last the less. For as pleasures perish themselves: 
in the using, like flowers that fade with gathering ; so it is. 
neither natural nor safe to continue them long, to renew 


them: 
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#them without sepcuiias or ever to provoke them by arts or 
imagination where nature does not call, who can best tell 
us’ when and how much we reed, or what is good for us, if 
»we were so wise as to consult her. ‘But a short ‘life and 
ametry carries it, and is without doubt ‘better than a long 
“with sorrow or pain. 
For the honour of our climate, it has ‘been observed by 
_ ancient authors, that the Britons were longer lived than 
any other nation to them known. And in modern times 
there have been more and greater examples of this kind 
than in any other countries ef Europe. ‘The story of old 
- Parr is too late to be forgotten by many now alive, who 
awas brought out of Derbyshire to the Court in King 
Charles the Firsi’s time, and lived to a hundred and ‘fifty- 
three years old; and might have, as was thought, gone 
further, if the change of country air and diet for that of 
the town had not carried him off, perhaps untimely, at that 
very age. The late Robert Earl of Leicester, who was a 
person of great learning and observation, as well as of 
truth, told me several stories very extraordinary upon this. 
subject; one, of a countess of Desmond, married out of 
England in Edward the Fourth’s time, and who lived far 
in King James’s reign, and was counted to have died some 
years above a hundred and forty ; at which age she came 
from Bristol to London, ‘to beg some relief at Court, having | 
long been very poor by the ruin of that irish family into 
which she was married. 
__ Another he told me was of a ane at a bookseller’s 
_ shop, where he was some weeks after the death of Prince 
Henry ; and observing those that passed by, he was saying 
to his company, that never such a.mourning had been seen 
in England: This beggar said, No, never since the death 
of Prince Arthur. My Lord Leicester, surprized, asked 
what she meant, and whether she remembered it: She said, 
eory well: And upon his more curious-enquiry, told him 
; ¥ 3 thg 
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- that her name was Rainsford, of a good family in Oxford- 


shire: that when she was: about twenty years old, upon ~ 


the falseness of a lover, she fell distracted ; how par she 
had been so, nor what passed at that time, she knew not: 

that when she was thought well enough to go abroad, she 
was fain to bee for her living : that she Was some time at 
this trade before ait recovered any memory of what she 
“had been, or where bred : that when this memory returned, 
she went down into her country, but hardly found the me- 
mory of any of her friends she had left there, and so re« 
turned to a parish i in Southwark, where she had some small 
allowance among other poor, and had been for many years ; 
and once a week walked into the city, and took what alms 
‘were given her. My Lord Leicester told me, he sent to 
inquire at the parish, and found their account agree with 
the woman’s; upon which he ordered her to call at his 
house) once a week, which she did for some time; after 
which he heard no more of her. This story raised some 
discourse wpon a remark of. some in the company, that mad 


people are apt to live long. They alledged examples of | 


their own kn 20wledge; but the result was, that if it were 
true, it must proceed from the natural vigour of their tem- 
Pes, which disposed them to passions so violent, as ended 
in frenzies; and from the great abstinence and hardships 
of diet they are forced upon by the methods of their cure, 
and severity of those who had them in care; no other 
drink but water being allowed them, and very little meat. 
The last story ty, shall mention from that noble person, 
upon this subject, was of a neorrice-dancer in Hereford- 
. shire ; whereof he said he had a pamphlet still in his libra~ 
ry, written by a very ingenious gentleman of that county ; 
and which gave an account, how, such a year of King 


James's. reign, there were about the country a set of mor- | 


rice-dancers, composed of ten men who danced, a maid 
M jarian, and a tabor and pipes ; and how these twelve, one 


A ! Mi with . 
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with another made up twelve hundred years. It is not so 
much, that so many in one small county should live to that 
age, as that they should be in vigour and in humour to tra-- 
‘vel and to dance. | ‘ | | 
I have in my life met with two of above’ a hundr ed and 
twelve; whereof, the woman had passed her life in ser- 
vice, and the man in common labour, till he grew old and 
fell upon the parish. Bat I met with one who had gone a 
much greater length, which made me more curious in my 
enquiries. It was an old man, who begged usually at a 
lonely inn upon the road in Staffordshire ; who told me he | 
was a hundred twenty-four years old: that he had been a 
goldier in the Gales voyage, under the Earl of Essex, of 
which he gave me a sensible account: that after his re- 
turn, he fell to labour in his own parish, which was about 
- a mile from the place where | met him: that he continued 
to work till a hundred and twelve, when he broke one of 
- this ribs by a fall from a cart, and being thereby disabled, 
he fell to beg. This agreeing with what the master of the 
house told me was reported and believed by all his neigh- 
pours, I asked him what his usual food was: he said, 
milk, bread and cheese, and flesh, when it was given him. 
I asked what he used to drink: he said, O sir, we have 
the best water in our parish that is in all the neighbour- 
hood: Whether he never drank any thing else? he said, 
Yes, if any body gave it him, but not otherwise. #And the 
host’ told me he had got many a pound in his house, but 
“never spent one penny. I asked him, if he had any neigh- 
bours as old as he? and he told me, But one, who had 
been his fellow-soldier at Cales, and was three pas older; 
but he had been most of his. time in a good service, and 
had something to live on now he was old. 
I have heard, and very credibly, of many in my life 
above a hundred years old, brought as witnesses upon tri- 
als of titles, and bounds of land: but have,observed most — 
Ys" , of 
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of them to ice been of Dal a Staffordshire, | or 
Yorkshire, and none above the rank of common farmers. 
The oldest I ever knew any persons of quality, or indeed 
any gentleman either at home or. abroad, was four-scoré 
and twelve, This added to all the shee recites or obser= 
vations, either of long-lived races or persons in any age or 
countty, makes it easy to conclude, that’ health and long 
life are usually blessings of the poor, not of the rich, and 
the fruits of temperance, rather than of luxury and excess. 
And indeed if a rich man does not in many things live like 
a poor, he will ce rtainly be the worse for his riches: If he 
does not use exercise, which is but voluntary labour; if he 
does not restrain appetite ‘by choice, as the other sie by 
necessity ; 1f he does not practise sometimes even absti« 
nehce and fasting, which is the last extreme of want and 
poverty ; if his cares and his troubles encrease with his 
riches, or his passions with his pleasureé, he will certainly 
impair in health, whilst he improves his fortunes, and losé 
more than he gains by the bargain ; since health is the 
_ besi of all human possessions, and without which athe rest 
are not relished or kindly enjoyed. ree 
It is observable in story, that the ancient, philosophers 
lived generally very long ; which may be attributed to their 
great temperance, and their freedom from common pas= 
sions, as ‘well as cares of the world. But the friars in ma- 
ny orders seem to equal them in all these, and yet are not 
observed to live long; so. as some other reason may be as~ 
signed: I can give none, unless it be the great and constant 
confinement ofthe last, and liberty of the others; I mean 
not only that of their persons to their cloisters, (which is not 
universal among them), but their condition of life, so tied 
to rules, and so absolutely subject to their superiors com- 
mands, besides the' very confinement of their minds and 
thoughts to a certain compass of notions, speculations, and 
ppinieas. The philosophers ‘oe the greatest liberty that 
: | contd. 
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| éould be, and allowed their thoughts, their studies, and in- . 


3 ventions, the most unconfined range over the whole uni- 
verse. They both began and continued their profession 


and condition of life at their own choice, as well as their 
abodes. Whereas among the friars, though they may b 


voluntary at first, yet after their vows made, they grow ne- 


cessary, and thereby constrained. Now it is certain, that 


- as nothing damps or depresses the spirits like “great subjec- 


- tion or ay either of body or mind ; SO nothing nou- 


_ rishes, revives, and fortifies them like great liberty. Which 


may possibly enter among other reasons, of what has been 
observed about long life being found more in England, 
than in others of our neighbour countries. 

Upon the general and particular surveys already made, ‘ 
it may seem that the mountainous or barren countries are 
usually the scenes of health and long life: that they have 
been found rather in the hills of Palestine and Arcadia, 
than in the ‘Plains of Babyloa or of Thessaly: and among 


“us in England, rather upon the Peak of Derbyshire, and 


. 


the heaths of Staffordshire, than the fertile soils of other 
countries, that abound more in people and in richés. Whe- 
ther this proceeds from the air being clearer of gross and 
damp exhalations, or from the meaner condition, and there- 
by harder fare, and more simple diet ; or from the stronger 
nourishment of those grains and roots which grow in dry 
soils, I will not determine, but think it is evident from 
common experience, that the natives and inhabitants of 
hilly and barren countries, have not only more health in 
general, but also more vigour than those of the plains or 


fertile soils, and usually exceed them even in size'and sta- 


ture. So the largest bodies of men that are found in these 


parts of Europe, are the Switzers, the Highlanders of Scot- 


dand, and the northern Irish. I remember King Charles 


the Second, (a prince of much and various knowledge, and 


A curious observation), upon this eS falling 1 in discourse, 


& 


asked 
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asked me, what could be the reason, that in ‘mountainous 
countries the men were commonly larger, and yet the cat- : | 
tke of all sorts smaller than in others. I could think of 
none, unless it were, that appetite being more in both, from — | 
the air of such places, it happened, that by the care of pa- 
rents in the education of children, these seldom wanted food 
of some sort or other, enough to supply nature, and satisfy | 
appetite, during the age of their growth, which must be _ 
the greats, by the sharpness of hunger and strength of di- — 
gestion in drier airs; for milk, roots, and oats abound in 
such countries, though there may be scarcity of other 
food or grain. But the cattle, from the shortness of pas- 
ture and of fodder, have hardly enough to feed in summer, 
_and very often want in winter even necessary food for sus- 
tenance of life; many are starved, and the rest stunted in | 
their growth, which, after a certain age, never advances. 
Whether this be a good reason, or a better may be found, 
I believe one part of it will not be contested by any man. 
that tries; which is, that the open dry air of hilly coun- 
tries gives more stomach than that of plains and vallies, in 
which cities are commonly built, for the convenience of 
water, of trade, and the plenty of fruits and grains produced _ 
by the earth, with much greater increase, and less labour, | 
in softer than in harder grounds. The faintness of appe-/ 
tite in such places, especially in great cities, makes the 
many endeavours to relieve and provoke it by art, where — 
nature fails: and this is one great ground of luxury, and 
so many,. and various, and extravagant inventions to q 
heighten and improve it; which may serve perhaps for 
some refinement in pleasure, but not at all for any advan. 
tages of health or of life ; on the contrary, all the great ci- 2 
ties, celebrated most by she congourse of mankind, and by. 4 
the inventions and customs of the greatest and: most delicate, 
luxury, are the scenes of the most frequent and’ vidlent : 


< plagues, as well as other diseases.| Such are, in our ages 


Grand 
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na 


Grand. Cairo, Constantinople, Naples, and Rome; though 
the exact and constant care in this last, helps vara com- 
monly to escape better than the others. | 

This introduces the use, and indeed the necessity of phy 
sic in great towns and very populous countries, which re- 
“moter and more barren or desolate places are scarce ac- 
quainted with. For in the course of common life, a man 
‘must either often exercise, or fast, or take physic, or be 
sick &; and the choice seems left to every one as he likes. 

The two first are the best methods and means of preserv- 
ing health: the use of physic'is for restoring it, and curing 
those diseases which are generally caused by the want or 
_ neglect of the others; but is neither necessary, nor perhaps 
useful, for confirming health, or to the length of life, being 
senerally a force upon nature ; though the end of it seems 
to be rather assisting nature, than opposing it in its course. 

How ancient, how general the study or profession of this 
science has been in the world, and how various the prac- 
tice, may be worth a little enquiry and observation, since it 
so nearly concerns our healths and lives. Greece must be 
allowed to. have been the mother of this, as much or more 
than of other sciences, most whereof were transplanted thi- 
ther from more ancient and more eastern nations. But this 
seems to have first risen there, and with good reason; for 
Greece having been the first scene of luxury we meet with 
in story, and having thereby occasioned more diseases, 
seemed to owe the world. that justice of providing the re- 
medies. Among the more simple and original customs and 
lives of other nations it entered late, and was introduced by 
the Grecians. In ancient Babylon, how great and popu- 
lous soever, no physicians were known; nor other methods 
for the cure of diseases, besides abstinence, patience, do- 
mestic care, or, when — succeeded ale: gaa thie pa- 


ae 


to 


a ae 
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to have learned any remedies for such an illness. The 


Persian emperors sent into Greece for the physicians they — 
needed upon some extremity at first, but afterwards kept | 


them residing with them. In old Rome they were long 
anknown; and after having entered there, and continued 
for some time, they were all banished, and returned not in 
many years, till their fondness of all the Grecian arts and 


‘ customs restored this, and introduced all the rest among — 


them ; where they continued in use and esteem during the 
greatness of that empire, With the rise and progress of 
the fierce northern powers and arms, this, as well as all 


other learning, was in a manner extinguished in Europe. 


But when the Saracen empire grew to such a height in the 
more eastern and southern parts of the world, all arts and 
sciences, following the traces of greatness and security in 
states of governments, began to flourish there, and this 


among the rest. The Arabians seem to have first retrieved | 
and restored it in the Mahometan dominions; and the Jews © 


in Europe, ’ who were long the chief professors of it in the 
Gothic kingdoms ; : having been always a nation very Mer- 
curial, of great genius and application to all sorts of learn- 
ing after their dispersion, till they were discouraged by the 


persecutions of their religion and their persons among most 


of the Christian states. In the vast territories of India there 
are few physicians, or little esteemed, besides some Euro- 
peans, or else of the race either of Jews or Arabs. 


Through these hands and places this science has passed 


with greatest honour and applause: Eanes others it Ses: 


been less used or esteemed. 
For the antiquity of it, and original in Greece, we must 


have recourse to AZsculapius, who lived in the age before . 


the Trojan war, and whose son Macaon is mentioned to 
have assisted there ; but whether as a- physician or a sur- 
geon I do not find. How simple the beginnings of this art 
were, may be observed by the story or tradition of 7Escula- 

ping 
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pius going about the country with a dog and a she-goat always 
following him, both which he used much in his cures; the 
- first for licking all ulcered wounds, and goat’s milk for dis- 
eases of the stomach and the lungs. We find little more 
recorded of either his methods or medicines; though he 
was so successful by his skill, or so admired for the novel- 
ty of his profession, as to have been honoured with statues,, 
esteemed son of Apollo, and worshipped as a god. | 
Whoever was accounted the god of physic, the prince 


of this science must be by all, I think, allowed to have 


been Hippocrates. -He flourished in the time of the first 
renowned philosophers of Greece, (the chief of whom was 
Democritus), and his writings are the most ancient of any 
that remain to posterity; for those of Democritus and 
others of that age are all lost, though many were preserved. 
till the time of Antoninus Pius, and perhaps something 
. later; and it is probable were suppressed by the pious zeal 
of some fathers, under the first Christian emperor. Those 
of Hippocrates escaped this fate of his age, by being ese 
teemed so useful to human life, as well as the most excel-. 
lent upon all subjects he treats; for he was a great philo- 
sopher and naturalist before he began the study of physic, 
to which both those are perhaps necessary. His rules and 
methods continued in practice as well as esteem, without 
any dispute, for many ages, till the time of Galen: and lL 
have heard a great physician say, that his aphorisms are 
still the most certain and uncontrolled of any that science 
has produced. I will judge but of one, which in my opi- 
nion has the greatest race and height both of sense and 
judgment that I have read in so few words, and the best 
expressed: Ars longa, vita brevis, experientia fallax, Oceasia 
praeceps, judicium difficile. By which alone, if no more re- 
mained of that admirable person, we may easily judge how 
great a genius he was, and how perfectly he understood 
both nature and art. 

4y : | In 
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In the time of Adrian, Galen began to change the prac-. 
tice and methods of physic, derived to that age from Hip- 
pocrates ; and those. of his new institution continue gene- 
rally observed to our time. Yet Paracelsus, about two 
hundred years ago, endeavoured to overthrow the whole 
scheme of Galen, and introduce a new one of his owh, as 
well as the use of chymical medicines; and has not want- | 
ed his followers and admirers ever since, who have in some 
measure compounded with the Galenisis, and brought a2 
mixt use of chymical medicines into the present practice. a: % 

Dr Harvey gave the first credit, if not rise, to the opi-. | 

‘nion about the circulation of the blood, which was expect 

ed to bring in great and general innovations.into the whole 
practice of physic ; but has had no such effect. Whether. 
the opinion has not had the luck to be so well believed as 
proved, sense and experience having not well agreed with 
reason and speculation ; or whether the scheme has not — 
been pursued so far as to draw it into practice; or whether 
it be too fine to be capable of it, like some propositions in 
the mathematics, how true and demonstrative soever, I will 
hot pretend to determine. | | 

These great changes or revolutions in the physical em- 
pire have given ‘ground to many attacks that have been 
made against it, upon the score of its uncertainty, by se- 
veral wise and learned men, as well ‘as by many ignorant 
and malicious. Montagne has written a great deal, and very 
ingeniously, upon this point; and some sharp Italians; and 
many physicians are too free upon the subject in the con- 
versation of their friends. But as the noble Athenian in- 
scription told Demetrius, That he was in so much a god, 
as he acknowledged himself to be a man; so we may say 
of physicians, that they are the greater, in so much as they 
know and confess the weakness of their art. Tt is certain, 
however, that the study of physic is not atchieved in any 
eminent degree, without very great advancements in other _ 


sciences ; 
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‘Sciences: so that, whatever the profession is, the professors 
Isive been generally very much esteemed upon that ac- 
count, as well as of their own art, as the most learned men 
of their ages; and thereby shared with the two other great 
professions in those advantages most commonly valued, and 
- most eagerly pursued ; whereof the divines seem to have 
had the most honour, the lawyers the most money, and the 
physicians the most learning. I have known in my time 
_at least five or six, that, besides their gener al learning, were 
the greatest wits in the compass of my conversation. And 
whatever can be said of the uncertainty of their art, or dis- 
Agreement of its professors; they may, I believe, confi- 
dently undertake, that when divines arrive at certainty in 
their schemes of divinity, or lawyers in those of law, or 
_ politicians in those of civil government, the physicians will 
do it likewise in the methods and practice of physic ; and 
have the honour of finding out the universal medicine, at 
least as soon as thé chymists shall the philosophers stone. 

The great defects in this excellent science seem to me 
chiefly to have proceeded from the professors application 

(especially since Galen’s time) running so much upon me-* 
_ thod, and s0 little upon medicine ; and in this to have added 
themselves so much to composition, and neglected too 
much the use of simples, as well as the enquiries and re- 
cords of specific remedies. : 

Upon this occasion, I have sometimes wondered why 2 
registry has not been kept in the colleges of physicians, of 
all such as have. been invented .by any professors of every 
‘age, found out by study or by chance, learned by enquiry, 
and approved by their practice and experience. This 
would supply the want of skill and study ; arts would be 
_ improved by the experience of many ages, and derived by 
the succession of ancestors. As many professions are tied 
_ to certain races in several nations, so this of physic has 
been in some; by which parents were induced to the cares 

A a of 
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of improving and augmenting their knowledge, as otherd 
do their estates; because they were to descend to their 


posterity, and not die with themselves, as learning does in, : 
vulgar hands. How many methods as well as remedies 


are lost for want of this custom in the course of ages! and 
which perhaps were of greater effect, and of more common 
benefit than those that, succeeding in their places, have 
worn out the memory of the former, either by chance or 
negligence, or different humours of persons and times. 


Among the Romans there were four things much in use, 


whereof some are so far out of practice in ours, and other 
late ages, as to be hardly known any more than by their 


names; these were, bathing, fumigation, friction, and ] jac= 7 
tation. The first, though not wholly disused amongst us, 

yet is turned out of the service of health, to that of plea- 
| sure; but may be of excellent effect in both. It not only . 
opens the pores, provokes sweat, and thereby allays heat; | 


supples the joints and sinews, unwearies, and refreshes more 
than any thing after two great labour and exercise; but is 
of great effect in some acute pains, as of the stone and co~ 
‘lic, and disposes to sleep when many other remedies fail. 

Nor is it improbable, that all good effects of any natural 


baths may be imitated by the artificial, if composed with 4 


-eare and skill of able naturalists or physicians. 


Fumigation, or the use of scents, is not, that I know, at : 


all practised in our modern physic, nor the power and vir- 


tues of them considered among us; yet they may have as 


much to do good, for ought I know, as to do harm, and 


contribute to health as well as to diseases ; ; which is too : 


much felt by experience in “all. that are infectious, and. by. @ 


the operations of some poisons that are received only by 
the smell. How reviving, as well as pleasing, some scents 


of herbs or flowers are, is obvious to all; how great virtues _ 


they may have in diseases, especially of the head, is known 
so few, but may be easily conjectured by any thinking 


“man. 
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man. What is recorded of Democritus is worth remark~ 
ing upon this subject ; that being spent with age, and just 
at the point of death, and his sister bewailing that he should 
not live till the feast of Ceres, which was to be kept three 
or four days after; he called for loaves of new bread to he 
brought him, and with the steam of them under his nose 
prolonged his life till the feast was past, and then died. 
Whether a man may live some time, or how long, by the 
steam of meat, I cannot tell: but the justice was great, if 
not the truth, in that story of a cook, who observing a man 
to use it often in his shop, and asking money because he 
confessed to save his dinner by it, was adjudg ed to be paid 
by the chinking of his coin. I remember, that walking in 
a long gallery of the Indian House at Amsterdam, where 
_ vast quantities of mace, cloves, and nutmegs were kept in 
great open chests, ranged all along one side of the room, I 
found something so reviving by the perfumed air, that I 
took. notice of it to the company with me, which was a 
great deal, arid they all were sensible of the same effect. 
_ Which is enough to shew the power of smells, nee their 
operations both upon health and humour. 
Friction is of great and excellent use, and of very gene= 
ral practice in the eastern countries, especially after their 
frequent bathings: it opens the pores, and is the best way 
“of all forced perspiration ; is very proper and effectual in 
all swellings and pains of the joints, or others in the flesh, 
which are not to be drawn to a head and break. It is a 
saying among the Indians, That none can be much trous 
bled with the gout, who have slaves enough to rub them; 
and is the best natural account of some stories I have heard 
of persons who were said to cure several diseases by 
stroaking. 
-Jactations were used for some amusement and allay in 
great and constant pains, and to relieve that’ intr anquillity 
which attends most diseases, and makes men often impa- 
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tient of lying still in their beds. Besides, they help or | 


occasion sleep, as we find by the common use and expe- 
rience of rocking froward children in cradles, or dandling 
them in their nurses arms. I remember an old prince, 
Maurice of Nassau, who had been accustomed to ham- 
“mocks in Brazil, and used them frequently all his life afters 
upon the pains he suffered by the stone or gout; and 
thought he found ease, and was allured to sleep, by the 
constant motion or swinging of those airy beds, which was 
assisted by a servant, if they moved too little by the springs 
upon which they hung. 

In Egypt of old, and at this time in Barbary, the general 
method of cures in most diseases is by burning with a hot 
iron; so as the bodies of their slaves are found often to 


have many scars upon them remaining of those operations. | 


But this and other. uses and effects of fire ] have taken no- 
tice enough of in an essay upon the Indian cure by Moxa 
in the gout. ; 

The ancient native Irish, and the Americans, at the time 
of the first European discoveries and conquests there, knew 
nothing of physic beyond the virtues of herbs and plants. 
And in this the most polished nation agrees in a great mea- 
sure with those that were esteemed most barbarous ; and 
where the learning and voluptuousness are as great as were 


the native simplicity and ignorance of the others. For in 


China, though their physicians are admirable in the know- 
ledge of the pulse, and by that, in discovering the causes of 
all inward diseases; yet their practice extends little further 
in the cures beyond the methods of diet, and the virtues of 
herbs and plants, either inwardly taken, or outwardly ap- 
plied. : 


In the course of my life, I have often pleased or enter-— 
tained myself with observing the various and fantastical _ 


changes of the diseases generally complained of, and of 


‘the remedies in common vogue, which were like birds of 


passage, 
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passage, very much seen or heard of at one season, and dis 
appeared at another, and commonly succeeded by some of 
a very different kind. When I was very young, nothing’ 
was so much feared or talked of as rickets among children, 
and consumptions among young people of both sexes. 
After these, the spleen came in play, and grew a fort sal 
disease: Then the scurvy, which was the general com 
plaint, and both were thought to appear in many various 
guises. After these, and for a time, nothing was so much 
talked of as the ferment of the blood, which passed for the 
cause of all sorts of ailments, that neither physicians nor 


patients knew well what to make of. And to all these 
succeeded vapours, which serve the same turn, and furnish 
occasion of. complaint among persons whose bodies or 
minds ail something, but they know not what, and among 
_ the Chinese would pass for mists of the mind, or fumes of 
the brain, rather than indispositions of any other parts. 
Yet these employ our physicians perhaps more than other 
diseases, who are fain to humour such patients in their fans 
cies of being ill, and to prescribe some remedies, for fear 
of losing their practice to others that pretend more skill in 
finding out the cause of diseases, or care in advising reme- 
dies, which neither they nor their patients find any effect 
of, besides some gains to one, and amusement to the other. 
This, I suppose, may have contributed much to the mode 
of going to the waters either cold or hot upon so many oc- 
casions, or else upon none besides that of entertainment, and 
which commonly may have no other effect. And it is well 
if this be the worst of the frequent use of those waters, 
which, though commonly innocent, yet are sometimes dan- 
gerous, if the temper of the person, or cause of the indis- 
' position be unhappily mistaken, especially in people of 

age. ; 
As diseases have changed vogue, so have remedies in my 
time and observation. I remembér at ane time the taking 
Vi} i gee 
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of tobacco, at another the drinking of warm ‘beer, proved 
_ for universal remedies ; then swallowing of pebble-stones, 
in imitation of faulconers curing hawks. One doctor pre- 
tended to help all heats-and fevers, by drinking as much 
ous spring-water as the patient could bear; at another 
‘ime, swallowing a spoonful of powder of aes. biseutt after 
if was infallible for all indigestion, and so preventing 
diseases. Then coffee and tea began their successive reigns. 
The infusion or powder of steel have had their turns, and 
_certain drops of several names and compositions; but none 
that I find have established their authority, either long or 
generally, by any constant and sensible successes of their 
reign ; but have rather passed like a mode, which every 
one is apt to follow, and finds the most convenient:or grace~ 
ful while it lasts, and begins to dislike in both those re- 
spects when it goes out of fashion. 

Thus men are apt to play with their healths and their 
lives, as they do with their cloaths; which may be the 
better excused, since both are so transitory, so subject to be 
spoiled with common use, to be torn by accidents, and at 
best to be so soon worn out. Yet the usual practice of 
physic among us runs still the same course, and turns in a 
manner wholly upon evacuation, either by bleeding, vo- 
mits, or some sort of purgation; though it be not often 
agreed among physicians in what cases, or what degrees, 
any of these are-necessary ; nor among other men, whether 
any of them are necessary, or no. Montagne questions 
whether purging ever be so, and from many ingenious rea- 
sons: The Chinese never let blood ; and for the other, it is 
very probable that nature knows her own wants and times 
so well, and so easily finds her own relief that way, as to 


need little assistance, and not well to receive the common 
violences that are offered her. I remember three in my 
jife and observation who were as downright killed with 
vomits, as they could have been with daggers; and I can 


say 
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say for myself, upon an accident very near mortal, when J 
was young, that sending for the two best physicians of the 
town, the first prescribed me a vomit, and immediately sent 
it me; I had the grace or sense to refuse it till the other 
came, who told me if I had taken it, I could not have lived 
half an hour. I observed a consult of physicians, in a fee 
ver of one of my dear friends, perplexed to the last degree, 
whether to let him blood, or no; and not able to resolve, 
till the course of the disease had declared itself, and there- 
by determined them. Another of my friends was so often 
let blood by his first physician, that a second who was sent 


for, questioned whether he would recover it: The first per- 
sisted that blood must be drawn till some good appeared ; 
the other affirmed, that in such diseases the whole mass 
was corrupted, but would purify again when the accident 
was past, like wine after a fermentation, which makes al] 
in the vessel thick and foul for a season, but when that is 
past, grows clear again of itself. So much is certain, that 
it depends a great deal upon the temper of the patient, the 
nature of the disease in its first causes, upon the skill and 
care of the physician to decide whether any of these vio- 
lences upon nature are necessary, or no; and whether they 
are like to do good or harm. 

The-rest of our common practice consists in various 
compositions of innocent ingredients, which feed the hopes 
of the patient, and the apothecary’s gains, but leave nature 
to her course, who is the sovereign physician in most dise 
eases, and leaves little for others to do, further than to 
watch accidents ; where they know no specific remedies, 
to prescribe diets; and above all, to prevent disorders from 
the stomach, and take care that nature be not employed in 
the kitchen, when she should be in the field, to resist her 
enemy ; and that she should not be weakened in her spirits 
and strength, when they are most necessary to support and 
relieve her. It is true, physicians must be in danger of 
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losing their credit with the vulgar, if they should often'tell 
a patient he has no need of physic, and prescribe only rules 
of diet or common use, most people would think they had 
lost their fee ; but the first excellence of a physician’s skill 


and care, Is discovered by resolving whether it be best in 
the case to administer any physic, or none; to trust to na- 


ture or to art; and the next, to give such prescriptions as, 
if they do no good, may be sure to do no harm. 

In the midst of such uncertainties of health and of phy- 
sic, for my own part, I have in the general course of my 
life, and of many acute diseases, as well as some habitual, 
trusted to God Almighty, to nature, to temperance or ab- 
stinence, and the use of common remedies, either vulgarly 
known, and approved like proverbs by long observation 
and experience, either of my own, or such persons as have 
fallen in the way of my observation or enquiry. 

Among the plants of our soil and climate, those I esteem 
of greatest virtue, and most friendly to health, are, sage, 
rue, saffron, alehoof, garlic, and elder. Sage deserves not 
only the just reputation it has been always in, of a very 
wholesome herb in common uses, and generally known; 
but is admirable in consumptive coughs, of which I have 
cured some very desperate, by a draught every morning of 
spring water, with a handful of sage boiled in it, and con- 
tinued for a month. I do not question, that if it were used 
as tea, it would have at least in all kinds as good an effect 
upon health, if not of so much entertainment to the taste, 
being perhaps not so agreeable; and I had reason to be- 
lieve, when I was in Holland, that vast quantities of sage 
were carried to the Indies yearly, as well as of tea — 
over from those countries into ours. ; 

Rue is of excellent use for all illness of the stomach that 
proceed from cold or moist humours ; a great digester and 

restorer of appetite ; dispels wind, helps perspiration, drives” 
gut il humours, and thereby comes to be so much pre=_ 
- scribed ¥ 
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scribed, and so commonly used in pestilent airs, and upon 
apprehensions of any contagion. The only ill of it lies in 
the too much or too frequent use, which may lessen and 
impair the natural heat of the stomach, by the greater heat 
of an herb very hot and dry; and therefore the juice made 
up with sugar into small pills, and swallowed only tw 
three at nights or mornings, and only when there is o¢ 
sion, is the most innocent way of using it. 

Saffron is of all others the safest and most simple cordial, 
the greatest reviver of the heart and chearer of the spirits, 
and cannot be of too common use in diet, any more than in 
medicine. The spirit of saffron is of all others the noblest 
and most innocent, and yet of the greatest virtue. I have 


known it restore a man out of the very agonies of death, 
when left by all physicians as wholly desperate. But the 
_ use of this and all spirits ought to be employed only in 
cases very urgent, either of decays or pains ; for all spirits 
have the same effect with that mentioned of Rue, which is, 
by frequent use to destroy, and at last to extinguish the na- 
tural heat of the stomach; as the frequent drinking wine 
at meals does in a degree, and with time, bu that of all 
strong waters more sensibly and more dangerously. Yeta 
long custom of either cannot be suddenly broken without 
danger too, and must be changed with time, with lessening 
the proportions by degrees, with shorter first, and then with 
longer intermissions. 

Aleboof, or ground-ivy, 1s, in my opinion, of the most 
excellent and most general use and virtue of any plants we 
have among us. It is allowed to be most sovereign for the 
eyes, admirable in frenzies, either taken inwardly, or out- 
wardly applied. Besides, if there be a specific remedy or 
prevention of the stone, I take it to be the constant use of 
Alehoof-ale, whereof I have known several experiences by 
others, and can, I thank God, alledge my own for abou 
ten years past. This is the plant with which all our an- 
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cestors made their common drink, when the inhabitants o ~ 
this island were esteemed the longest livers of any in the 
known world; and the stone is said to have first come - 
amongst us after hops were introduced here, and the stale- 
ness of beer brought into custom by preserving it long. 
Tt is known enough, how much this plant has been decr ied, 
a generally soever it has been received in these mari- 


time northern parts ; and the chief reason which I believe 
gave it yogue at first, was the preserving beer upon long 
sea voyages ; but for common health, I am apt to think 
the use of heath or broom had been*of much more advan- 
tage, though none yet invented of so great and general as 
that of alehoof, which is certainly the greatest cleanser of 
any plant known among us; and which in old English 
signified that which was necessary to the making of ale, 
the common or rather universal drink heretofore of our 
nation. 

Garlick has of all our plants the greatest strength, af- 
fords most nourishment, and supplies most spirits to those 
who eat little flesh, as the poorer people seldom do in 
the hotter, and especially the more eastern climates: So 4 
that the labour of the world. seems to be performed by the 
force and virtue of garlic, leeks, and onions, no other food 
of herbs or plants yielding strength enough for much la- 
bour. Garlic is of great virtue in all colics, a great 
strengthener of the stomach upon decays or indigestion, and 
I believe is (if at least there be any such) a specific reme- 
dy of the gout. I have known great testimonies of this 
kind within my acquaintance, and have never used it my- 
self upon this occasion, without an opinion of some.success 
or advantage. But I could never long enough bear the 
constraint of a diet I found not very agreeable myself, 
and at least fancied offensive to the company | conversed 
with. . 

Besides, 
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Besides, this disease is to me so hereditary, and come 
into my veins from so many ancestors, that I have reason © 


to despair of any cure but the Irst, and content myself to 
fence against it by temperance and patience, without hopes 


of. conquering such an inveterate enemy. - Therefore I 


leave the use of: garlic to such as are inveigled into th 


gout by the pleasure of too much drinking, the ill effects 


whereof are not more relieved by any other diet, than by 
this plant, which i 1s SO great a drier and opener, especially 
by perspiration. Nor i8 it less used in many parts abroad 
as physic, than as food. In several provinces of France it 
is usual to fall into a diet of garlic for a fortnight or three 
weeks, upon the first fresh butter of the spring; and the 


-common people esteem it a preservative against the dis- 


eases of the ensuing year; and a broth of garlic or onions 
is so generally used the next day after a debauch, as to be 
called soupe a l’yurogne. This is enough to shew the use, 
as well as virtues of this northern spice, which is in mighty 
request among the Indians themselves, in the midst of so 
many others that enrich and perfume those noble regions. 
Elder is of great virtue in all indispositions arising from 


any watry humours ; and not only the flowers and berries, 


but even the green bark, are used with effect, and perhaps 
equal success, in their several seasons. I have been told 
of some great cures of the gout, by the succeeding use of 
all three throughout the. year ; -but I have been always too 
libertine for any great and long subjections, to make the 
trials. The spirit of elder is sovereign in colics; and the 
use of it in general very beneficial in scurvies and drop- 
sies; though in the last, I esteem broom yet of more vir- 


tue, either brewed in common drink, or the ashes taken in ~ 


white wine every morning ; which may perhaps pass for a 
specific remedy, whereof we may justly complain, that af. 
ter so long experience of so learned a : profession as physic, 
we yet know Bowery few. 

That 


peer ih 
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That which has passed of later years for the most allow- 
ed in this kind, has been the guinquina, or Jesuits powders, 


in fevers, but especially agues. I can say nothing of it — 


upon any experience of my own, nor many within my 
knowledge. I remember its entrance upon our stage with 


~ awithout danger of worse returns. But the credit of it seems 


now to be established by common use and prescription, and _ 


to be improved by new and singular preparations, where- 
of I have very good and particular reasons to affirm that 
they are all amusements, and that what virtue there is in 
this remedy, lies in the naked simple itself, as it comes 
over from the Indies, and in the choice of that which is 
least dried or perished by the voyage. 

The next specific I esteem to be that little insect called 


millepedes ; the powder whereof, made up into little balls | 


with fresh butter, I never knew fail of curing any sore 
throat; it must lie at the root of the tongue, and melt down 


ome disadvantage, and the repute of leaving no cures, — 


at leisure upon going to bed. I have been assured that _ 
Dr Mayerne used it as a certain cure for all cancers in the | 


breast ; and should be very tedious, if I should tell here 


how much the use of it has been extolled by several within _ 
my knowledge, upon its admirable effects for the eyes, 


the scurvy, and the gout; byt there needs no more to value 
it, than what the ancient physicians affirm of it in those 
three words : 


Digerit, Aperit, Abstergit, 
It digests. It opens. It cleanses. 


For rheums in the eyes and the head, I take a leaf of to- 
bacco, put into the nostrils for an hour each morning, to be 
a specific medicine ; or betony, if the other be too strong 
or offensive. The effect of both is to draw rheums off the 


head, through their proper and natural channel, And old 


Prince 
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Prince Maurice of Nassau told me he had by this preserv- 


ed his eyes to so great an age, after the danger of losing 
them at thirty years‘old; and I have ever since used it with 
the same success, after great reasons, near that age, to ap- 
prehend the loss or decays of mine. 


In times and places of great contagion, the strongest pre= _ 
servative yet known, is a piece of myrrh held in the mouth, 


when or where the danger is most apprehended; which I 
have both practised and taught many others with success, 
in several places where cruel plagues have raged; though 
in such cases, after all, the best and safest is to run away 
as soon as one can. Yet, upon this occasion, I think 
myrrh may pass for a specific in prevention, and may, for 
ought I know, be of use in remedies, as the greatest enemy 
of corruption ; which, is known by the use of embalmings 
in the east. | 


For all illnesses of stomach, or indigestions, proceeding 


from hot and sharp humours, to which my whole family - 


has been much subject, as well as very many of my ac- 
quaintance, and for which powder of crabs-eyes and claws, 
and burnt egg-shells, are often prescribed as sweetners of 
any sharp humours. I have never found any thing of 
much or certain effect, besides the eating of strawberries, 


common cherries, white figs, soft peaches, or grapes, before . 


every meal, during their seasons ; and when those are past, 
apples after meals ; but all must be very ripe. And this, 
by my own and all my friends experience who have tried 
it, I reckon for a specific medicine in this illness so fre- 
quently complained of ; at least, for the two first, I never 
knew them fail, and the usual quantity is about forty cher- 
ries, without swallowing either skin or stone. I observe 
this the rather, because the recourse commonly made in 
this case to strong waters, I esteem: very pernicious, and 
which inevitably destroys the stomach with’ frequent use. 


The best, at least most innocent, of all distilled liquors, is 


milk- 


5 : 
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milk-water, made with balm, carduus, mint, and worm. 
wood ; which has many good effects in illnesses of the sto-« 

mach, and none ill. The best and safest strong water, if 
any be so, for common use, I esteem to be that made of 
juniper berries, especially in accidents of stone and colic. 

& Of all cordials, I esteem my Lady Kent’s powder the 
best, the most innocent, and the most universal ; though the 
common practice of physic abounds in nothing more, and 
the virtue seems to be little else, besides an allusion of the 
name to the heart. 

Upon the gout I have writ what I had known or prac- 
tised, in an Essay of Moxa; and upon the spleen, what I 
had observed, in a chapter upon the dispositions of the peo- 
ple in the Netherlands. I shall only add, for the help of 
my fellow-sufferers in the first, that besides what is con- 
tained in that former essay, and since those pains have — 
grown more diffused, and less fixed in one point, so as to 
be burned with moxa, which never failed of giving me 
present ease, I have found the most benefit from three me- 
thods. The first is, that of moving the joint where the 
‘pain begins, as long as I am able in my bed; which I have 
‘often done, and counted five or six hundred times, or more, 
till I found first a great héat, and then perspiration in the 
part: the heat spends or disperses the humour within, and 
the perspiration drives it out; and I have escaped many 
threats of ill fits by these motions: if they go on, the only 
poultice or plaister I have dealt with, is wool from the bel- 
ly of a fat sheep, which has often given me ease in a very 
little time. If the pains grow sharp, and the swellings so 
diffused as not to be burnt with moxa, the best remedy I 
have found, is, from a piece of scarlet dipt in scalding bran- 
dy, laid upon the afflicted part, and the heat often renewed, 
by dropping it upon the scarlet as hot as can be endured. 


And fxon. this I have often found the same success as 
; 3 | from 
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from moxa, and without breaking the skin or leaving any 


sore. 


To what I have~said in another place of the spleen, TI 
shall only add here, that whatever the spleen is, whether a 
disease of the part so called, or of people that ail some- 
thing, but they know not what, it is certainly a very ill in- 
eredient into any other disease, and very often dangerous. 
For as hope is the sovereign balsam of life, and the best 


cordial in all distempers both of body or mind; so fear, 


and regret, and melancholy apprehensions, which are the 
usual effects of the spleen, with the distractions, disquiets, 
or at least intranquillity they occasion, are the worst acci- 
dents that can attend any disease ; and make them often 
mortal, which would otherwise pass, and have had but a 


common course. I have known the most busy ministers 
of state, most fortunate courtiers, most vigorous youths, 


most beautiful virgins, in the strength or flower of their 
age, sink under common distempers, by the force of such 
weights, and the cruel damps and disturbances thereby 
given their spirits and their blood. It is no mattér what 
is made the occasion, if well improved by spleen and me-_ 
lancholy apprehensions: a disappointed hope, a, blot of 
honour, a strain of conscience, an unfortunate love, an ak- 
ing jealousy, a repining grief, will serve the turn, and all 
alike. ag: 

I remember an ingenious physician, who told me, in the 
fanatic times, he found most of his patients so disturbed by 
troubles of conscience, that he was forced to play the di-... 


“vine with them before he could begin the physician: 


whose greatest skill perhaps often lies in the infusing of, 


a hopes, and inducing some composure and tranquillity of 


mind, before they enter upon the other operations of their 


art: and this ought to be the first endeavour of the patient 


too, without which, all other medicines may lose their 
Virtue. : 


The 
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The two great blessings of life are, in my opinioriy, 
health and good humour, and none contribute more to one 
another: Without health, all will allow life to be but a 
burthen ; and the several conditions of fortune to be all 
wearisome, dull, or disagreeable, without good humour: 
nor does any seem to contribute towards the true happiness 
of life, but as it serves to increase that treasure, or to ~pre- 
serve it. Whatever other differences are comonly appre- 
hended in the several conditions of fortune, none perhaps. 
will be found so true, or so great, as what is made by those 
two circumstances, so little regarded in the common course 
or pursuits of mortal men. ; 
_ Whether long life be a blessing, or no, God Almighty 
only can determine, who alone knows what length it is 
like to run, and how it is like to be attended. Socrates 
used to say, that it was pleasant to grow old with good 
health and a good friend; and he might have reason. A 
man may be content to live while he is no trouble to him- 
self or his friends; but after that, it is hard if he be not 
content to die. I knew and esteemed a person abroad, 
who used to say, a man must be a mean wretch, that de- 
sired to live after threescore years old. But so much I 
doubt is certain, that in life, as in wine, he that will drink — 
it good, must not draw it to the dregs. bteeit 

Where this happens, one comfort of age may be, that 
whereas younger men are usually in pain when they are 
not in pleasure, old men find a sort of pleasure whenever 
they are out of pain. And as young men often lose or 
impair their present enjoyments by raving after what is to 
come, by vain hopes, or fruitless fears ; so old men relieve 
the wants of their age, by pleasing reflections upon what is 
past. Therefore men in the health and vigour of their age 
should endeavour to fill their lives with reading, with tra- 
vel, with the best conversation, and the worthiest actions, 
either in their public or private stations, that they may have 

something 
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something agreeable left to feed on when they are old, by 
pleasing remembrances. } 

But, as they are only the clean beasts which chew the 
cud, when they have fed enough; so they must be clean 
and virtuous men that can reflect with pleasure upon the 
past accidents or courses of their lives. Besides, men who 
grow old with good sense, or good fortunes, and good-na- 
ture, cannot want the pleasure of pleasing others, by assist- 
ing with their gifts, their credit, their advice, such as de- 
serve it, as well as their care of children, kindness to 
friends, and bounty to servants. 

But there cannot indeed live a more unhappy creaiure 
than an ill-natured old man, who is neither capable of re- 
ceiving pleasures, nor sensible of doing them to others; 
and in such a condition it is time to leave them. 

Thus have I traced, in this essay, whatever has fallen in my 
way or thoughts to observe concerning life and health, and 
which I conceived might be of any public use to be known 
or considered: the plainness wherewith it is written, easily ~ 
shews there could be no other intention; and it may at 
least pass like a Derbyshire charm, which is used among 
sick cattle, with these words,——If it does thee no good, it 
will do thee no harm. 

To sum up all, the first principle of health and long life 
is derived from the strength of our race or our birth, which 
gave occasion to that saying, Gaudeant bene nate ; Let them 
rejoice that are happily born. Accidents are not in our _ 


power to govern; so that the best cares or provisions for 


life and health that are left us, consist in the discreet and 
temperate government of diet and exercise ; in both which, 
all excess is to be avoided, especially in the common use of 
wine; whereof the first glass may pass for health, the se- 
cond for good humour, the third for our friends; but the 
fourth is for our enemies. 


For 
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For temperance in other kinds, or in general, I have 
given its character and virtues in the essay of moxa, so as 
to need no more upon that subject here. te 

When in default or despite of all these cares, or by ef- 
fects of ill airs and seasons, acute or strong diseases may 
arise, recourse must be had to the best physicians that are 
_ in reach, whose success will depend upon thought and care, 
as much as skill. In all diseases of body or mind, it is | 
happy to have an able physician for a friend, or a discreet 
friend for a physician; which is so great a blessing, that 
the wise man will have it to proceed only from God, 
where he says, 4 faithful friend ts the medicine of life, and 
be that fears the Lord shall find him. | 


e 
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HONOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE. 


~ 


TO ‘the batalogue oF eminent British philosophers whi 
have considered health and longevity as subjects worthy of 
their attention, I have to add the Honourable Robert Boyle. 
Indeed, few men, at so early a period, had cultivated phy- 
siology with so much success. His Natural History of 
the Human Blood formis an excellent illustration of the Ba= 
conian method of improving knowledge. His Essays on 
Mineral Waters, on the Gauses of the Salubrity or Insaluz 
brity of the air, and many others, are replete with curious 
information, and I do not know that the subject of specific 


remedies has ever been s $0 ably discussed 2s in the follows _ 


ing Discourse; 


Vor. IV. Site Nae stake OF 
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OF THE 
RECONCILEABLENESS 


OF 


SPECIFIG MEDICINES 


TO THE 


CORPUSCULAR PHILOSOPHY. 


THE PREFACE. 


THE rise of the following tract, intimated near the begins 
ning of it, was not such a fictitious thing as the reader may 
imagine ; ; but though I really received a visit from a phy- 
sician, known to me but by his reputation, purposely to 
propose to me his ‘objections against the corpuscular philo- 
sophy, and he had a long conference with me about them ; 
yet, because the historical passages of that interview can= 
‘not be circumstantially related in few words, I suppose the 
reader will willingly allow me to employ this preface, in 
giving him advertisements about the scope and design of 
the treatise it ushers in. 

I shall therefore advertise him, that he will be much 
mistaken, if he shall expect, as I perceive several have 
done already, to find in this book a collection of receipts of 
specific remedies : for a moderate attention to the title page 
will enable him manifestly to discern, that the following 
“paper, in its own nature, and in the direct and immediate 


design 


= 
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design of it, is a speculative discourse; since it tends but 
to shew, that, in case there be specific medicines, as it is 
probable there are some, their experienced virtues are re- 
concileable to the principles of the corpuscular, or, as ma- 
ny call it, the new philosophy ; and, at least, do not sub- 
vert them, if these effects and operations be not clearly ex- 
-plicable by them. And as this is the avowed scope of the 
following essay, so I chose to treat of it less like a physi- 
cian than a naturalist; for physics being a science, whose 
large extent invites and warrants its cultivators to search — 
into the nature and phenomena of things corporeal indefi- 
nitely, it must often happen, that the medicinal art, and this 
science, will be conversant about the same subject, though 
in differing ways, and with differing scopes ; for there are 
divers hurtful or advantageous accidents and. changes of 
the human body, whereof the naturalist takes notice, but 
as they are phenomena, or changes produced by natural 
causes in the body of an animal, whilst the physician con- 
siders them as symptoms of diseases, or effects of medi- 
cines ; the former directing his speculations to the discove- 
ry of truth, and the other his theory to the recovery of 
health. But because I elsewhere particularly consider the 
cognation and distinction between the discipline that the 
naturalist, and that which the physician cultivates, I shall 
forbear to mention them in this place ; but rather acknow- 
ledge, that I scarce doubt but that I might have inriched | 
the following discourse with some choice particulars, if I 
would have perused and borrowed from the learned writ- 
ings of the famous Dr. Willis: but besides that I had not 
his books at hand, I was unwilling to be prepossessed or 
biassed by his notions; and I presumed the person I wrote 


to would not be unwilling to see what, without the: 
the consideration of the thing I treated of suggested to me. 
About this I shall now proceed to observe, that though the 
direct scope of the following discourse being to explicate 

Aag2 the 
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the phenomena of some bodies, which, from their use, ate 
called medicinal, and declare how possibly they may pro-— 
duce the effects ascribed to them, the ensuing discourse is 
for the main of a speculative nature; yet the consequences 
that may be drawn from it, and the applications that im 
this industrious age are like to be maide of some things that’ 
it contains, may probably render it practical. For I have 
more than once observed, that divers considerable reme- 


dies, and some not unpromising methods too; have either 


remained unthought of, both by many Galenical physi- 
cians, and divers of their modern antagonists too; or, if 
proposed by others, have been rejected or slighted, barely 
upon this supposition, that no rational account can be given 
of their way of working, or how they should do good; and 
it is said to be unworthy of a rational physician, to make 
use of a remedy, of whose manner of operating he cannot 
give a reason. How prejudicial it may be to many pa- 


tients, that physicians be prepossessed with a bad opinion 
-of an useful remedy; may be guessed by him that shall 
-éonsider what multitudes of teeming women, that probably 


might have been saved by the skilful use of phlebotomy, 
have been suffered to die for want of it, upon a dislike of 
that remedy that physicians for many ages thought to be 
grounded upon no less authority than a positive aphorism 
of Hippocrates. And therefore, if, to remove the specious 
objection newly mentioned against that whole kind of re- 


-medies called specifics, the following tract has been so hap- 


py as to shew, that it is at least possible, that medicines, 
said to be specific; may perform their operations by ways 
which, though not explicable by the vulgar doctrine of the 
schools, are jute baiohe and reconcileable to the clear prin~ 


f the mechanical philosophy : if, I say, this has 


ciples ¢ 


been done by the theory proposed in this treatise, it may 


conduce ,somewhat to enlarge thie minds of many physi- 
Clans, and invite them to make use of several remedies, of 
which 
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which they did not think, or against which they were pre- 
judiced.. And since specifics, where they can be had, are 

_ wont to be free from any immoderate manifest quality, and 
for the most part to work more benignly, as well as more 
effectually, ceteris paribus, than other medicines ; I think, 
that to bring them into due request, and invite physicians 

/to search for new ones, as well as employ those already 7 
known, may tend much to shorten many cures, and make 
them more easy and more safe. . 


Est aliquid prodire tenus, st non datur ultra, 


| 


THE ADVERTISEMENT OF THE PUBLISHER. 
‘THE author had occasion to touch upon some of the same 
subjects that he here treats of, in a book, The Usefulness of 
Experimental Philosophy, long since published ; but he had 
the misfortune to be reduced to write the following dis- 
course about the specific medicines, and the utility of sim- 
ple remedies, in a village where he had not that book at 
hand, and could not call to mind all that he had therein 
published seventeen or eighteen years before ; on which 
account, though he studiously forbore to repeat the partia 
culars that he remembered to have set down in that trea- 
tise, how apposite soever icy would have been to his pre- 
sent purpose; yet having, since the following di liscourse 


was sent to the press, got a sight of that other, 
had not read in many years, he finds, upon a transient 
that some of the same things are mentioned in both Books; 
at which discovery, though he be somewhat troubled, yet 
he 1s the less so, because they are but few in comparison 

we 3 of - 
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_of the new ones, and set down on such occasions, or with 
such other circumstances, that may make a favourable 
reader look on them as not bare repetitions. And though 
in the forecited treatise, some of the motives to make use of 
simple medicines be lightly touched ; yet, besides that they 
are not all that are mentioned in the following invitation, 
those arguments, that are there but pointed at, are here 
treated of, and both confirmed and explained by other ob- 
servations and receipts. And since the printed book above- 
mentioned has been for divers years very scarce, it is pre- 
sumed, that those many readers, that have it not, will not 
be displeased to find here some few things, for which they 
cannot resort thither; and as the author foresaw he might 
be obliged to consent to the translation of the following pa- 
pers into the Roman tongue ; so he thought his Latin read- 
ers would not repine, though a great number of particulars 
had been borrowed of a book that is not yet extant in their 
language. | 

IT shall give you no farther account of the particulars 
contained in the two ensuing treatises, since the title-pages 
give a sufficient hint of the noble author’s main scope and 
chief design. I shall only say, that the first treatise effec- 
tually performs what has not been as yet attempted, by 
answering a very considerable objection against the doc- 
trine of the corpuscularian philosophers ; namely, that 
which is taken from what we call specific medicines, their 
virtues and operations being hitherto judged by several of 
the learnedest sort wholly irreconcileable to the principles 
of the new philosophy ; whereby he eratifieth, not only the 
curiosity of speculative philosophers, but does likewise a 
notable piece of service to all physicians, ushering in here 
and the es 
and easy practice ; yea, and enable them too to give a good 
account of their own receipts; I mean, of those that con- 
tain specific medicines, whose virtues hitherto we could not 

8 3 describe 


ch notions, as may be the principles of a sure 
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describe to our patients, but by saying they did work we 
knew not how, or by some specific, that is, by some occult 
or hidden quality. The second treatise, which is an invi- 
tation to the use of simple medicines, is of such a general 
use, that mankind is much indebted to this noble author 
for it: it is so well grounded, koth upon’reason and expe-~ 
rience, that this, as well as the fore-mentioned discourse, 
does fully answer the great repute of the author, both at 
home and abroad, where he is commonly stiled, the English 
Philosopher. ) 


Ca RIS} 


THE INTRODUCTION, 


To my learned Friend, Dr F. 


SIR, 
PERCEIVING, by our late Deine. that the thing 


which most alienates you from the corpuscular philosophy, 
is an objection drawn from your own profession and expe- 
rience ; namely, that the specific virtues of medicin 


not reconcileable to it; my unwillingness, that an hy po- 
thesis I am so kind to, as I am to the mechanical, should — 
continue under the disfavour of a person I so much esteem, 
as I do Dr F. makes me venture to offer you the annexed 
paper, though it be but an enlargement of a dismember- 


‘- ed part of what I long since, to gratify d, noted 
For 
though I pretend not, that this trifle should satisfy a man 
of your judgment and learning, yet it may perhaps serve 


Aaa to 


about the origin or production of occult qua ties. 
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to keep you from thinking it impossible, that a skilful 


. pen may be able quite to surmount those difficulties that s 80 
bad a pen as mine is ae of lessening. ; i i9 


H 


A ‘paper belongis ng to the writings about the mechanical origin 
of Palit. 


AMONG the seve a kinds of occult qualities, that pie 
is afforded by the specific virtues of medicines, is not here 
to be pretermitted; for these qualities do not only, like 
other hidden ones, invite our curiosity, but concern our 
health, and may hereafter, if I mistake not, appear to be 
of much greater importance, than as yet they are common- 
ly thought. “ However, it may be worth while to take some 
notice of them in this place, if it were but because divers 
learned physicians do, as some of them owned to me, Te- 
ject or disfavour the corpuscular philosophy upon this ac- 
count, that they think it cannot be reconciled to the virtues 
of specific remedies, or at least cannot, either in a particular 
or in a general way, give any tolerable account of them. 
nd three sorts of qualities mentioned in the books of 
p! 1ysie s, under the_notion of specific virtues; for by 
some a medicine is said to have a specific faculty, because 
it is eminently, and peculiarly friendly to this or that parti- 
cular part of the body, as the heart, the brain, the,eye, &c. 
by others it 1s said, by a specific power, to attract and eva~ 
determinate humour, as choler, phlegm, &c. 


cuate: SO 


But the a sual account upon. which a medicine is said. 
» is, that 1t has the virtue to cure, by some , 


to be speci . 
hidden eae this or that particular disease ; as a. pleu- 
risy, an asthma, the colic, the dropsy, &c. Ate this be- 


ing 


X 
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ing the principal and most common sense in which the 
word specific is employed by physicians, I shall ordinarily 
make use of it in that sense, in the following discourse, 
hut yet without so confining myself to it, as not to consider 
it in the two other senses when occasion shall require. 

But before I descend to particular considerations, it will 
not be amiss to obviate mistakes, by declaring in what 
sense, in this paper, I shall employ the term specific medi- 


cine, especially in the last of the three aforesmentioned aG~ 


ceptations. | 
I do not, then, by a specific, understand a madvine that 
will cure the disease it is good for infallibly, and in all 


_ persons that take it ; for I confess I never yet met with any 


such remedy ; nor do I by specific understand a medicine 
that, almost like a charm, works only by some latent and 


unaccountable property, without the assistance. of any 


known quality, as purgative, diuretic, sudorific, &c. to be 
found in other medicines; but by specific I mean, in this 
discourse, such a medicine as very often, if not most com- 


“thonly, does very considerably, and better than ordinary 


medicines, relieve the patient, whether by quite curing, or 


much lessening his disease, and which acts principally up- 


_ on the account of some propert y or peculiar virtue; so that, 
if it have any manifest quality that is friendly, yet the 


| has of that manifest quality, as hot, cold, bitter, st 


_ modated to them ? 7 
_. The former of thesé questions may admit of a double. 


good it does is greater than can be ascribed to the degre 


Sc. 


. There are two grand questions that may be proposed. 


about the specific virtue ascribed to medicines ; the first is, 
whether there be really any such? and the secon, whe- 
ther, if there be, the mechanical hypothesis can, om- 


sense; for it may be proposed with respect either to the 


1 iene present 


Tease 


specific qualities of medicines. 
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present measure of our knowledge, or to those further at- 
tainments that in future times men may arrive at. 

In the latter of these senses, to dispatch first the consi- 
deration of that, I shall not presume to maintain, without 
restriction, either part of the question; for I do not only 
hope, but am apt to think, that, in time, the industry and 
sagacity of men will be able to discover intelligible causes 
of most of those qualities that now pass for occult, and 
among them, of many of the specific virtues ascribed to 
medicines. And yet, on the other side, I much fear that 
men will not be successful in tracing out the true and im- 
mediate causes of those good\effects of some remedies, that 
depend upon such fine and uncommon textures, and such 
latent and oddly guided motions, as fall not under our 
senses, though perhaps assisted by instruments ; which con~ 
jecture will appear the less improbable, if we consider 
those admirable idiosyncrasie, or peculiarities of disposition, 
whereof the books of eminent writers afford us many in- 


- stances, to whose number I could, upon my own observa- 


tion, add several, if 1 thought it needful. And though I 
am not ignorant that some of ‘these may be plausibly ac- 
counted for, as that of some men’s aversion to cheese, or to 
cats; yet I do not think that the like explications can be 
extended to some others that might be named, if it were 


here pertinent to discuss that thoroughly. 


s to the former sense of the question lately propound- 


-ed, I confess myself very inclinable to the affirmative, as 


far as I can judge by those writings of physicians I have 
had occasion to peruse; which limitation I add, because I 
would not derogate from the knowledge of particular per- 
sons, wh 0, in so learned and inquisitive an age, may be ar- 
ut far greater attainments than those physicians have 
done that have entertained the public about the occult and 


I 
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‘I know there have been, and still are, dogmatical phy- 
sicians, that, upon the principles, as they pretend, of the 


-school-philosophy, reject all medicinal virtues that they 


think not reducible to’ manifest qualities ; but of such Ga- 


len somewhere juslty complains, that they either deny mat-~ 


ters of fact, or assign very incompetent causes of the effects 


_ they pretend to explain; and for my part, I am so far from 


them, being noted practitioners, had opportunity to 


believing these men capable of giving sufficient reasons of 


the more hidden properties of medicines, that 1 am not apt 


to think them able, by their principles, to give clear and 
particular explications even of the more easy and familiar 
virtues of simples. 

I am therefore disposed to think, that, in the sense for- 
merly delivered of the term specific medicines, there are 


some retnedies that deserve that name. 


To this opinion I have been led by several reasons. 
And first, to begin withthe least weighty, it has the suf- 
frage of many learned physicians, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and particularly that of Galen himself, in several 
places of his works. And | remember, that treating of a 
specific remedy against the biting of a mad dog, which vir- 
tue he ascribes to an occult quality, or, as he speaks, to the | 
propriety of the whole substance, he takes occasion to pro- 
mise, that he would write a book of things that operate 


upon that account ; which book, if it had escaped with his 


other works, for he elsewhere cites it as having written 
would probably have furnished us with several things to 
strengthen our opinion. And though in matters philoso- 
phical I am little swayed by mere authority ; yet the con- 
current suffrage of many eminent physicians may, in this 
controversy, be the more considerable, because 


serve whether or no any remedies deserved the name of 
specifics ; and their testimony 1S, in our case, the more to 
be regarded, because physicians, especially famous ones, 

are 
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are not wont to be willing to acknowledge that there are 


effects which fall under the cognizance of their art, where- 


of they cannot give the causes. 
My next inducement to admit specifics is founded upon 


parity of reason ; for it is manifest, that there are divers 


formidable maladies that are produced by inconsiderable 


quantities of poisons, that ‘have not been discovered to pro- 
duce such great and dismal effects by any manifest quality, — 


whether first, second, or third, as medical authors, I doubt 


not over accurately, distinguish them. 


On this occasion, I shall add a very odd accident, about 


which I was advised with by an expert oculist, very soon 


after it happened ; the case was this: a man lying some- — 


what long in bed in the morning, and chancing, as he lay 
upon his back, to cast up his eyes to the tester, saw a great 
spider, that stood still just over his face. Wherefore, hav- 


ing reproached his wife, who happened to be in the room, 


with gross negligence, she took a*broom, and struck it up- 
on the upper part of the tester, to beat down the spider ; 
hut the animal held so fast with his feet, that she missed 


her aim; and he, whether frighted or irritated by this rude 


shake, let fall upon the man, that was staring at it to see 


what would happen, a drop of liquor, that lighted direcily 
upon one of his open eyes; but finding no heat nor sharp- 

sensue, but rather a very sensible coldness, he made 
of it, but rose and put on his cloaths; but present- 
ly after, happening to rub with his finger the other eye, he 
was sadly surprized to find himself suddenly benighted; 


and calling for assistance, he found that the eye which the 


spider had let fall something on, though no change were 


~ Upon which score he repaired to the above-men- 
tioned oculist ; but whether he afterwards recovered his 


sight, or no, I cannot tell; all the endeavours the oculist 
and I employed to find out his lodging, to which it seems , 


he 


n it by the by-standers, was totally deprived of . 


— 
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he had left a wrong direction, having been fruitless. This 
_ brought into my mind, that I had sometimes wondered to 
see how much more quickly spiders will kill flies, than the 
cutting off their heads, or-running them quite through with 
“pins or needles, will do. ; 

But to return to what I was saying, of the great mis- 

_ chief done to human bodies by very small quantities of 
poison, methinks one may thence argue, that it seems not 
_ improbable that appropriated medicines, especially when 
administered in greater quantity, may produce very notable 
changes in the human body, to the advantage of it. But 
on this occasion I expect to be told, that it is much more 
easy to do harm than good, and I confess it is so in the ge- 
neral; but yet, in the particular case before us, I considez 
that some poisons that produce such dreadful symptoms in 
the body, are frequently cured by their appropriated anti. 
dotes, which therefore must have a sanative power great 

enough, with the help but ofithe ordinary concourse of na- 

ture, to surmount the efficacy of the venemous matter. To 
“which I shall add this more familiar instance, that as per-~ 
fumes do often enough produce various, and- sometimes 
frightful symptoms, in many hysterical women; so the 
fames of the burnt feathers of partridges, woodcocks, &c. 
do frequently cure the fit in as little time as: the- sweet 
smell procured it. And I have often found the smell of 
strong spirit of hartshorn, or of sal ammoniac, recove 


4 


women in far less time than the fragrant odours emp yed 
to make them sick. 

The third and principal inducement I had to think there 
‘ate specific remedies, 1s from experience. J might urge 
on this occasion, the testimony of Galen, who tells 1 
than once, that he himself therefore confided in the ash 
burnt cray-fishes, for the cyre of the biting of a “thad dog, 
because never any of those that took it died. And to an- 
i nex that upon the bye for the usefulness of it, he adds, that 


though 
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though the effect of these ashes be admirable, even when 
given alone, yet their virtue may be increased by adding 
to ten parts of burnt cray-fishes, five of gentian and one of 
frankincense. And the great virtue of these burnt shell- 
fishes I find to have been taken notice of some ages before 
Galen; Dioscorides much commending them against the 
same disease that the Pergamenian does. 

I shall in this place purposely forbear to mention such 
medicines, as, though by divers learned physicians com- 
mended as specifics, are yet by others much questioned, if 
not flatly denied to be so; since it may be more proper, 
and may perhaps suffice, to mention two or three, whose 
efficacy is more notorious. 

It is known, by almost daily experience, in Italy, and 
divers other hot countries, that though the stings of scor- 
pions oftentimes produce very acute pains, and formidable 
symptoms, yet the mischief is easily remedied, either by 
presently crushing the body of the scorpion upon the hurt, 
or by anointing the part affected with oil of scorpions, for 
that reason to be almost every where found, which being 
made by suffocating those insects in common oil, and keep- 
ing it long in the sun, the liquor does not at all appear to 
have any manifest quality, to which its sanative iia 
may be ascribed. 

The bitings of those serpents which, fur the noise they 
e wont to make with a kind of empty bladders in their 
tails, the English call rattle-snakes, are counted much more 
poisonous and dangerous than the stings of scorpions ; of 


which I remember a learned eye-witness, that lived divers 
years in Virginia, where they much abound, related to me 
a very strange instance, which I cannot now stay to set 
down; and yet the English planters, when they have the 
misfortune to be bitten by these serpents, are wont to cure 
themselves very happily by the use of that plant, which, 
from its effects, and the place it grows in, is well known 


by 
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by the name of Virginia snake-weed, (or serpentaria Vir- 
 giniana. ) , 

That the Peruvian bite, commonly called here in Eng- 
land the Jesuits powder, is a specific against agues, particu- 
larly quartans, divers learned physicians. not only grant, 
but assert; and I remember the justly famous Dr Willis 
gave me this character of it in private discourse, (not with- 
out taking notice that some decried it), it is the noblest 
medicine we (meaning the physicians, know. But though 
I will not dispute whether it be so certain and: safe a spe- 
cific for agues, as it is believed by divers eminent doctors ; 
yet I think it can scarce be denied to be a specific medi- 
cine to stop the fits of agues, (in the notion of specific re- 
medies formerly delivered), since it does that more effec- 
tually than the generality of physicians, for many ages, 
were wont to do with their other antifebrile medicines. 

I might here tell you, that I have myself seen a stone, 
whose efficacy in stopping hemorrhages excited my won- 
der ; and another, which performed extraordinary things in 
more than one distemper, though I could not perceive that 
either of them did these things by any manifest quality. 
And I might here add some other particulars, that may be 
borrowed from experience, in favour of our opinion, but 
that it is like they will be more properly alledged here-~ 
after, in some places of the remaining part of on dis- 
course. Ee 

I know those that have rejected specific medicines ™ five 
confidently urged three plausible arguments against them. 
For some physicians deny there are any effects of medi- 
cines so considerable as to make them deserve the name of 


specific ; others would probably allow, that experience fa- 
vours our opinion, if they did not: think the way of a spe- 
cific medicine’s operating must be inexplicable, and conse- 

quently ought not to be admitted by physicians; and 


) others, again, being of sentiments very differing from these, 
pee 68 


upon 


wont to.urge the formerly proposed: objection, I ‘see not. 
“why one may not argue ad hominem, by putting them 1 
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will allow them to be very efficacious, but endeavour ta 
derive their whole efficacy from manifest qualities, as heat; 
cold, tenuity of parts; faculty of making ein evacuations 
by vomit, siege; &c.. 

“But these objections will be more opportunely consider- 
ed in due places; only there is one argument that may be 
objected by the deniers of specific remedies, which | con 
fess 1s so specious, as to deserve to be particularly examin- 
edin this place, lest it should, if unremoved, beget too 
strong a prejudice against a great part of the ensuing dis- 
course. For it may be said, that a medicine taken in at 
the mouth must in the stomach and guts be at least very 
much changed by digestion and the aliments it meets with 
there, and a good part of it will be proscribed among excre-. 
ments: that, after it has passed out of the stomach, it mtst 
meet with divers strainers of differing textures, which will 
probably stop all or most of the medicinal corpuscles that 
would pervade them: and that if any shall be so lucky, or, 
so penetrating, as to surmount all these obstacles, they will 
probably either be assimilated unto the substance of the 
body, or quite changed by the parts they will be fain to 
combine with there: or, if yet any should be able so ob- 


stinately to retain their pristine nature, they will in all 
tikelihood be too few to have any considerable operation 


the body. But to this plausible objection I have se« 


4. And first I may represent, that divers specific medi- 
cines, a$ some ointments, plaisters, poultices, amulets, pe 
ricarpiag Sc. being outwardly applied, their corpuscles can 
get into the mass of blood without passing through the stos 
mach, and magileats = are Rot concerned in the . proposed. 


objection: “ re 


2. Against most of the Galenical fp Shel that are 


t mind, 


aah 


a 
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mind, that the same difficulties for the main, or others not 
inferior, may be alleged against a common opinion of their 
own: for since they believe that purgatives, cordials, dia~ 


_ phoretics, besides cephalics, hepatics, and some other sorts 


of medicines, do contemperate and sweeten the blood, and 
usefully affect the newly mentioned stable parts; and since 
these medicines act not by naked qualites, but by small 
particles of their own substance, if they can give us an in» 
telligible account of the ingress of these particles in consi« 
derable numbers into the recesses of the body, without be~ 
ing despoiled of their particular virtues, they will at the 
same time instruct us how to answer the objection they Aiea 
against us. 

3. And in regard the generality of physicians hold, that: 
milk and urine were materially in the mass of blood, and 
are separated from it by the breasts and kidneys, I think 
one may by experience shew the invalidity of their ratioci- 
nation against specifics ; for it is obvious to observe, and I 
have several times done it myself, that rhubarb will, per- 
haps for many hours, tinge the urine of those that take any 
considerable dose of it. And in sume of our English Ame« 
rican colonies there grows a fruit, which the planters call 
the prickly pear, whose inward substance is exceeding red, 
and whose being pleasant in taste as well as colour, fre« 
quently invites eaters ; but its juice is of so penetrating a 
nature, that it passes from the stomach into the bladder, 
and then into the chamber-pot, with so little loss of its red« 
ness, that strangers are wont to be surprized and frightened. 
at it, as thinking this unknown fruit had made them void 
bloody urine, if not blood rather than urine. This isa 
known thing among those that have dwelt in our southern 
plantations, and has been afirmed to me by unsuspected 


_eye-witnesses, and among them, by a famous physician. 


As for milk, the great Hippocrates himself informs us, that 
if awom2n, or a she-goat, take elaterium, the cathartic 


Vou. IV. Bb virtue 
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virtue passes into the milk, and will purge the child that 
drinks it; and I remember, that having occasion to make 
some stay, in the spring or beginning of summer, in the 
confines of Switzerland and Savoy, I had the opportunity’ 
to observe this odd phenomenon, that when the cows in 
that district fed, as they would in that season plentifully 
do, upon a certain weed, said to be a kind of wild garlic, 
that grew copiously in the pastures, the very butter made 
of their milk had so rank a taste of the herb, that though J 
was not, yet divers other strangers were, thereby diverted 
from eating of it, though otherwise fresh and good. And 
T remember, too, that having passed a winter on the sea~ 
coast of the county of Cork in Ireland, I found it a known 
observation, that a sort of greedy sea-fowl, whose name 
comes not now inte my mind, living almost wholly upon 
fish, (upon whose shoals I have sometimes wondered to 
see such a multitude of ravenous fowls attending), they ac- 
quire a taste that makes some pleasantly question, whether 
ithe food they afford be to be reputed flesh or fish. But 
how constantly the particles of divers bodies may retain 
their nature in all the digestion and strainers they pass | 
through, I have more amply discoursed in another tract, 
About the Concealments and Disguises of Seminal Principles ; 
and I presume I have here said enough, to allow me to pro- 
ceed to the fourth part of my answer. 

4. Iconsider, then, in the last place, that whereas it is” 
objected, that so small a quantity of the matter of a speci- 
fic, as is able to retain its nature when it arrives at the part 
it should work on, must have little or no power left to re- 
lieve it; this difficulty will not much stagger those that 
know how unsafe it is to measure the power that natural 
agents may have to work upon such an engine as the hu- 
man body, by their bulk, rather than by their subtilty and 
activity. A sober gentleman, that -was governor of a colo- 


ny in the torrid zone, and commanded a warlike Enelish 
vessel, 
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vessel, that sailed up very far in the great river ‘of Gambia, 
or Gambra, in Afric, and staid there some time to trade 
with the negroes of the inland country, being’ inquired of 
by me, among other things, about the poisons, that are said 
to be extraordinarily powerful in the parts he came from, 
he answered me, that the blacks had a poison, that WaS, 
though somewhat slow, yet very mortal, in so small a dose, 
that it was usual for them to hide enough of it to killa 
man under one of their nails, which they wear somewhat 
long; whence they would drop it so dexterously into ‘the 
; drink, or milk, or broth, or other liquid aliment of those 
they owe a spite to, that it is scarce possible for a stranger 
to be watchful enongh to prevent it. For which reason, as 
he told me, though he sometimes eat with their petty 
princes or governors at the same table, yet he would never 
eat out of the same dish, nor drink out of the same cups 
with any of them. He added, that in another part of Af. 
rica, a famous knight, who commanded the English there, 
_ and lately died a ship-board in his way home, was so poi- 
soned at a parting treat by a young negro woman of quali- 
ty, whom he had enjoyed, and declined to take with him, 
according to his promise, into Europe. And though my 
relator early gave him notice of what he suspected to be 
the cause of this indisposition, and engaged him thereupon 
to take antidotes and cordials, as treacle, &c. yet his lan- 
guishing distemper still increased, till it killed him. 

I could name a vegetable substance growing in Europe, 
and perhaps not far from hence, which, though some em. 
pirics employ as a medicine, is so violently operative, that 
a learned and famous modern physician relates, that no 
more than half a grain would work so violently, as to cause 
very dangerous hypercatharses, of which, though he reme- 
died some, yet he was not able to keep all from being mor- 
tal. And because many ingenious men deny. that our Eng- 

» lish vipers are poisonous, I shall add, in favour of the ar. 
Bbe2 “  gument 
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gument that I have been enforcing, that T know a young 
man, who, having been bitten by an English viper, whiclr 
he too rashly laid hold on, though the tooth pricked but his 
hand, yet the venom conveyed by so small a hurt, which 
perhaps equalled not in quantity the hundredth part of # 
pin’s head, quickly produced in him the bad symptoms 
that usually follow the biting of that serpent; and among 
others, (for I particularly asked him about that), a violent 
vomiting of ill-conditioned stuff. I know also a person 
that’ practised physic in the isle of Java, where scorpions 
are held to be more venemous than in Italy, who having, 
after he had drank somewhat freely, provoked, and been 
stung by, a scorpion, though the hurt was but in his thumb, 
and was so small that I could not perceive the least scar it 
had left, that it put him presently to such violent tortures, 
for some hours, till he had procured specific remedies, that 
he looked upon himself a dead man, and felt so raging a 
heat within, that he thought, to use his own expression, 
that hell-fire was got into his body. Nor is it only by 
mere poisons that a human body may be greatly affected, 
though the agent be but very inconsiderable for bulk and 
weight; for we see, that divers women, otherwise strong 
and healthy, will be cast into swooning fits, and perhaps 
will complain of suffocation, and be put into convulsive 
motions, by the fragrant odours of musk or civet; though 
if all the effluvia that cause these symptoms were reduced 
into one aggregate, this would not probably amount to a 
hundredth, nor perhaps to a thousandth part ofa grain. 
And I have oftentimes speedily suppressed such fits by the 
odour of the volatile salts, hartshorn, sal-ammoniac, or the 
like, or of distilled spirits abounding with such salts ; 
though perhaps all the particles that actually relieved the 
patient, and calmed these frightful symptoms, if packed to- 
gether, would not have equalled, either in bigness or in 
weight, the tenth, not to say the fifteenth, or the hundredth 
? part 
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part of a grain of mustard-seed. And as for inward reme- 
dies,, it is vulgarly known, that in the infusion of crocus 
metallorum, the corpuscles that render the liquor vehement- 
ly vomitive and purgative, are so very minute, that great 
proportions of wine, or other vehicles, may be strongly im- 
pregnated with them, without any sensible diminution of 
the body that parts with them. And of this we have a not 
less, if not more, considerable instance, when quicksilver 
is decocted or long infused in common water. For Hel- 
mont observes, that though the liquor be not altered in co- 
lour or taste, nor the quicksilver at all sensibly changed, 
nay, nor grown any thing lighter in a balance, yet the li- 
quor does, by means of these insensible and unponderable 
effluxes of the quicksilver, acquire a notable virtue against 
worms; for which purpose, not only Helmont, but before 
him that experienced chymist Hartman, and another emi- 
nent writer, extol this medicine. And, on this occasion, I 
remember that a fine boy, born to be heir to a very illus- 
trious family, falling into a dangerous fever, which was 
judged to proceed from worms, or verminous matter; a fa- 
mous.and experienced physician, that treated him, confess- 
ed to me, that he was out of hopes of him; because the 
child, having been bred to have his will, and tired with un- 
successful remedies, was so obstinate and careful in refus- 
ing to take any thing that smelled or relished of a medi- 
cine, that he forbore, in spite of all the art used to deceive 
him, even to drink any thing but small beer, Whereupon 
I persuaded both the Doctor and the Lord whose son the 
child was, to impregnate his small beer with mercurial 
particles, by frequently shaking it with good quicksilver 
in it; by which means the patient perceiving no change of 
colour or taste in the drink, swallowed it. greedily, and 
through the blessing of God was soon after restored to 
health, which the parties concerned ascribed to the mercu- 
rial remedy. 


Bb3 T 
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I should condemn myself for having bestowed so many 
words upon one objection, but that I hope the answer given 
to it in this place, will facilitate and shorten several things 
relating to my present subject, specific medicines ; about 
which I shall now proceed ‘to offer my thoughts in some 
propositions, and short discourses upon them. 

Having now dispatched the first of the two formerly pro- 
posed inquiries, I proceed to the secoid, namely, Whether 
the mechanical hypothesis can be ‘accommodated’ to specific | 
medicines, so as that they may be either intelligibly expli- 
cated by it, or at least shewn to be reconcileable to it? I 
presume you will easily believe, that there are few writers 
more inclinable than I am to confess the dimness of our 
knowledge, and the obscurity of many things in nature ; or 
that are more forward than I, to grant that many’of the 
operations of spécific medicines are to be reckoned among 
those abstruse things, whereof nature seems to affect the 
concealment: But notwithstanding’ this, when I consider 
how comprehensive and fertile the principles of the cor- 
puscular philosophy are, 1 cannot despair, but that it will 
be found that divers of the effects of these’ medicines may 
be, in a general way, explicated by them, and not any will 
appear inconsistent with them. This | desire may be here 
taken notice of once for all, that, retaining the scope of the 
following discourse still in your memory, you may not 
think it strange, that I content myself, on most occasions, 
to give in general possible explications, and to shew, that 
specific medicines may operate on some such account as | 
propose, without affirming that they certainly do so. I ob- 
served soon after the beginning “of this paper, that there 
were three sorts of virtues¥ to which physicians (though 
not unanimously) have given this title of specific; namely, 
such as évacuate some particular humour ; such as are pe- 
culiarly friendly to this or that part of the human “body ; 
and such as in an unknown way cure or much lessen this 
RED RS kias i ‘ “ oe teri eee Sue : or’ 
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or that determinate disease. But yet I shall now apply 
my discourse peculiarly to the last sort of these medicines, 
as being both more considerable in itself, and the chief 
subject intended in the present discourse; giving, neverthe- 
— less, as occasion serves, such additional hints and observa- 
_ tions as may make the reflections belonging to this third 
sort of specifics, easily applicable, sutatis mutandis, to the 
other two. | 

And I shall begin with laying here for a foundation, 
what I have in another treatise had ‘occasion to deliver and 
make out ; namely, that a living human body is not to be 
looked upon as a mere statue, or a mere congeries of the 
materials it is composed of, flesh, blood, bones, fat, nerves, 
veins, arteries, &c. but an admirably framed engine, con- 
sisting of stable, liquid, and pneumatic substances, so ex- 
quisitely adapted to their respective functions and uses, that 
oftentimes the effects of an agent upon it are not to be mea- 
sured so much by the power of that agent considered in it- 
self, as by the effects that are consequently produced by the 
action of the parts of the living engine itself upon one an- 
other. 

This premised, I consider that there is no need to grant 
that the operations of all specifics, or of the same in differ- 
ing diseases, must be of one kind; but that differing spe- 
cifics may operate in several manners, and some by one of 
these ways may oppugn such a disease, and others may do 
good against such another. And of these general ways I 
shall briefly propose six or seven that now occur to my 
thoughts: having first given you this important caution, 
that the specific remedy does not commonly (though some- 
times it may) relieve the patient by this or that single way 
of operating, but by a concurrence of two or more, that, as 
/ 4 were, join their forces to produce the desired effect. 
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Proposition I. 


And first, sometimes the specific medicine may cure by discuss 
ing or resolving the morbyic matter, and thereby making it 
fit for expulsion by the greater commonesewers as the body, 
and the pores of the skin. 


IT is known that many diseases, and those oftentimes stub- 
born and chronical, proceed from certain tough or viscous 
humours that obstruct the passages whereby the blood 
should circulate, or other useful liquors be transmitted ; and 
these peccant humours are oftentimes so viscid and obsti- 
nate, that ordinary remedies will do little or no good upon 
them, and yet a specific may, by the smallness and con- 
gruous figure of some of its corpuscles, get through the 
pores into the recesses of this stubborn matter; and by 
their solidity, figure, and agitation, promoted sie the heat 
of the patient’s body, may dissolve and ruin the texture of 
the morbific matter, and render it capable of being pro- 
scribed by nature, by urine, sweat, or some other commo- 
dious and innocent evacuation. Thus the blood, or some 
other liquor of the body, being, to use the cliymists phrase, 
impregnated with the friendly and operative particles of the 
remedy, becomes an appropriated menstruum in reference 
to the peccant matter ; ; impregnated with sal-ammoniac, be- 
comes 2 menstruum that by degrees will dissolve both cop- 
per and iron, as compact bodies as they are. I said ap- 
propriated menstruum, because there is no sufficient reason 
to suppose thgt the menstruum works by any manifest qua- 
lity, as heat, moisture, &c. or even by acidity itself; but 
rather by virtue of the fitness which the shape, bulk, soli- 
ditys and other mechanical affections of its particles, concur 
to give it, to disjoin the parts of a body of such a determi» 
tate 1 texture. of or, as I have i in another paper amply shewn, 

Metateiney <8 bo ee here 
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there are far more menstruums of distinct sorts than are 
commonly taken notice of ; and the operations of these 
cannot saiely be measured by the strength of their manifest 
qualities; since it may several times happen, that a men- 
struum less acid, or less strongly tasted, may dissolve this 
or that body, which another menstruum, that seems far 
stronger, will not work on. Thus cold water will dissolve 
the white of an egg, which pure spirit of wine will be so 
far from dissolving, that it will coagulate it, and so will 
spirit of salt and oil of vitriol itself. Thus dephlegmed 
spirit of urine will readily dissolve minute filings of cop- 
per, which spirit of vinegar will but slowly work upon ; 
and yet this liquor will speedily dissolve crabs-eyes, which 
spirit of urine will leave entire. Thus quicksilver, that is 
insipid, will in the cold dissolve gold, which aqua fortis it 
self, though assisted by external heat, will not work upon ; 
and yet aqua fortis will furiously beat asunder the parts of 
iron, though quicksilver will not so much as adhere to its 
surface. And thus, in fine, not to accumulate instances, 
common oil, that is so smooth upon the tongue, and will 
not dissolve so much as an egg-shell, will dissolve brim- 
stone, which yet will resist aqua fortis itself, that will dis- 
solve almost all metals, beside many hard stones and mine- 
rals. And I know a liquor, having more than once pre- 
pared it, which, ‘though so weak that one may drink a 
wine glass full of it pure without danger, will yet work on 
some very hard bodies, both stones and metals, ina way 
that is not to be matched among the highly corrosive men« 
struums in use among chymists. 

And now, supposing that the active corpuscles of a spe~ 
cific medicirie, associated with the blood or other vehicle 
they impregnate, may act upon the morbific matters they 
meet with in the body, after the manner of a menstruum ; ; 
supposing sles I ae we “7 hence illustrate several 
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things that have reference to the operation of specific me« 
dicines. 

1. And we may hence derive a guess why an appropri- 
ated medicine will perform things which will not be done 
by another, whose manifest qualities seem to be the same 
for kind, and much stronger in degree. For menstruums 
do not always act according to the degree of their acidity, 
or the like sensible quality ; but according to the congrui- 
ty of their corpuscles to the pores of the body they are to 
dissolve, and also oftentimes according to a fitness that de- 
pends upon other mechanical affections of the acting h- 
quor ; and therefore physicians, as well as others, may easiy 
ly mistake in their argumentations @ majort ad minus, et a 
minort ad majus. . For the consequence is not good to argue 
either thus, water, which is so strengthless a liquor, will 
dissolve gum Arabic ; therefore highly rectified spirit of 
Wine, which is a much more subtil and penetrating liquor, 
will do the same thing more powerfully ; for experience 
shews it will not dissolve it at all: or thus, strong oil of 
vitriol is more corrosive in taste, and will dissolve many 
bodies that aqua fortis will not ; therefore it will also dis- 
solve silver as well as aqua fortis, the contrary of which is 
true. . Nay, it is not a good inference to argue thus; aqua 
fortis dissolves silver by virtue of its acid spirits ; there- 
fore, the more it abounds with these, the more potently it 
will dissolve that metal; whereas I have elsewhere proved 
by experience, that if aqua fortis be made exceeding strong, 
it will not work upon silver ; but it will readily do it if it 
be weakened by the rains of a fit woolen of common 
water. . 

To this I shall add, that the dissolution -: a body may 
depend as well upon the peculiar texture of the hody: itself, 
as the manifest strength of the menstruum. — 

2dly. The foregoing doctrine may suggest a reason why 

a medicine that does wonders in one disease, may do little 
2 } ot 
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or nothing in another, that some may think to be a kin ta 
it, and perhaps, too, more easily superable by it; for the 
presumed cognation may not be so great, but that some 
dissimilitude of texture in the morbific matters may make 
one of them unfit to be wrought upon by the same men- 
struum that dissolves the other: and though pure spirit of 
wine will easily enough dissolve gummi guaiacum, and al- 
so the little portions of resinous matter that are harboured 
in the pores and small cavities of the wood ; yet the same 
menstruum will not work upon the wood itself of the tree 
that affords those soluble substances. | 

3dly. This may keep it from being thought strange, that 
specific medicines should sometimes fail of their usial ef- 
fects. For as the bodies of individual patients may differ 
very much, either according to their natural constitution, or 
to that which they acquire by the disease that distempers 
them, or on both those accounts ; so it ought not to seem 
sirange, that, 1 jn some sick persons among many, the cone 
gruity between the agent and patient should be altered, 
either by some considerable change in the texture of the 
morbific matter, or by some notable alteration that the cor- 
puscles of the medicine receive in their passage through 
the vessels, by the admixture of some incongruous particles 
of the blood or other vehicle. Thus spirit of salt will, as 
I have tried, dissolve copper, as spirit of nitre does ; which, 
notwithstanding, though this last named liquor will dissolve 
silver, yet, if you mix with it spirit of salt, which, by the 
like operation of both upon copper, seems to be amicable 
to it, the spirit of nitre will no more eps able to dissolve 
piers as it could before. — | 

Athly. Our hypothesis may also hint to us an answer to 
one of the main and most plausible objections of the deniers 
of specific medicines, For some of them ask, in a scorn 
ful way, how it is possible that a medicine segs rove up 
and down in the mass of bloody and, neglecting all other 
; things, 
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things, should single out and fasten upon the morbific mat 
ter men wish it should proscribe? For if the medicine acts 
by impregnating the blood, or some other liquor of the bo- 
dy, and turning it into’a kind of menstruum, it is very pos- 
sible, both that the strainers through which the corpuscles 
must pass, may keep back the inconvenient parts of the 
vehicle ; and (which is in our case more considerable) the 
menstruum may be either appropriated to the peccant hu- 
mour, as has been formerly declared, or else may at least 
be qualified to resolve that more easily than any other sub- 
Stance it meets with in the body. As if you take some 
bone ashes, and crocus martis, and saw-dust, and powdered 
sea-salt, and filings of gold, and blend all these together ; 
if upon one half of this mixture you pour common water, 
it will not meddle with any other of the ingredients except 
the sea-salt, which it will readily dissolve: and if upon the 
other half of the same mixture you put a sufficient quanti- 
ty of quicksilver, and rub them together, this metalline li- 
quor will neglect all the rest of the ingredients, and the sea- 
salt itself, and fasten upon the gold. And those that work 
in the Spanish gold-mines inform us, that when they have 
well ground some ore that contains gold and copper, be- 
sides heterogeneous minerals, well heated quicksilver will 
take up the gold much sooner and betier than it will the 
copper, scarce meddling with the latter as long as there re- 
mains any not despicable quantity of the former to be 
wrought upon by it. And as for the supposed difficulty, 
that the medicine should ferret out, if I may so speak, the 
morbific matter, in what vessel soever of the body it lies, 
this objection might have been considerable before the dis- 
covery of the blood’s circulation ; but it is not so now that 
we know that things that once get into the mass of 
blood, are presently whirled about with it, and may be 
conveyed by it even to small vessels lying in the remotest 
parts of the body. aR “ada 
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5thly. And this prompts me to take notice, that our hy- 
pothesis may help us to answer those many learned physi< 
cians that either reject, or at least despise, most external re- 
medies, especially pericarpia, amulets, and appensa, upon a 
supposition, both that they neither can furnish the body 
they do but externally touch with any store of medicinal 
particles ; and, which is chiefly in this place to be consi- 
dered, that being but external remedies, they must be very 
unable to do good in internal diseases, especially such as 
are seated in parts remote from those which the medicine is 
applied to. But as to the former part of the objection, it 
will not be difficult to answer it to him that has read what 
I have elsewhere written of the subtilty, numerousness, and 
efficacy of effluviums. And we need but consider what 
plenty of particles, sensible to the nostrils, are for a long 
time emitted by a small quantity of ambergris, or even of 
camphor, (which is often externally used), and the mullti- 
tude of magnetical corpuscles that for many years constant- 
ly effluviate from a small vigorous loadstone, to think it 
possible, that even dry and stable bodies may afford suffi- 
cient store of effluvia to perform considerable things in so 
curiously framed an engine as the human body is; where 
we see, that the odour of musk or civet, for instance, may 
speedily cast divers persons into fits, and the smell of castor 
or assa feetida, and much more that of salt of hartshorn, or 
of sal-ammoniac, quickly relieve them. And as to the se- 
cond part of the objection, what I have elsewhere made 
out, and the best modern physicians grant, of the porosity 
of the skin, shews that it is very possible for the subtil ef- 
fluvia of several bodies to get through the pores of the 
skin; and when they have once got admittance, so much 
as into the smaller vessels, it is easy to conceive how these 
may carry them into the greater, and consequently into the 
mass of blood, by whose circulation they may be readily 
conveyed to all the parts of the body, and among them to the 
seat 
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seat of the disease; and perhaps (to add that upon 
the bye) the efficacy of these corpuscles, that, if I may 
so speak, get in at the key-hole, not at the doot, may 
be the more considerable, because they get presently into 
the mass of blood, without passing through those digestions 
in the stomach and other parts, which oftentimes much. 
weaken the virtue of medicines taken in at the mouth, be- 
fore they arrive at the blood. - 


PRovosrtion IT; 


Sometimes a specific medicine may mortify the over acid or other 
ummoderate particles that infest the mass of blood, and de- 
stroy their coagulatory or other effects. 


THOUGH I am not of their opinion, who of late are wont 
to impute almost all diseases to acidity abounding in the 
blood and other liquors of the body, by whose intervention 
the stable parts also are offended ; yet I readily grant, that 
a considerable number of distempers are, at least in great 
part, produced either by acids themselves, or by their bad 
effects or productions. Agreeably to which doctrine, we 
may very probably conceive, that several maladies may be 
either quite cured, or much lessened, by a specific remedy | 
hat abounds in corpuscles fitted to mortify acids. This 
mortification may be effected by more than one way ; and 
of these ways, the chief that now occur to my thoughts are 
two. ’ 

For there are some bodies that mortify or disable acids 
by a positive hostility, if I may so term it; that is, by 
such a contrariety as is discernible by the taste, and more 

by 
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by the visible conflict and manifest tumult that is produced 
when they come to invade an acid. Of this sort of morti- 
fiers of acids are the most part of those that are called al- 
calisate salts; whether fixt, as the lixivial salts of plants, 
ot volatile, as the spirits and ascending salts of urine, blood, 
hartshorn, soot, &c. as may be exemplified when ‘any of 
these comes to be mingled with aqua fortis, spirit of salt, 
oil of vitriol, or the like acid liquors, by which, by the 
Way, we may see that those Galenists mistake, who as- 
cribe the virtues of spirit of hartshorn, and of urine, only 
to their tenuity of parts, briskness of motion, and the like 
affections, that they might not seem beholden to the chy- 
mists for so useful a notion as that of the contrariety of 
acids and alkalies. . 

The other principal way by which acids may be morti- 
fied, or disabled to bite, is by sheathing them, if I may so 
express it; for as a knife may be disabled to cut, either by 
filing off or otherwise blunting its edge, or else by covering 
the blade with a sheath fit for it, or by sticking it into a 
loaf of bread, or the like body fit to receive and detain the 
whole blade ; so an acid corpuscle may lose its. power of 
cutting or pricking, either by having its figure spoiled by 
the action of a strong and manifest alkali, or else by being, 
as it were, sheathed in a porous body, though perhaps en- 
dowed with no taste, or any other manifest quality, by 
which one would think it contrary to the acid it disables, 
as a file is to the edge ofa knife. Of this way of mortify- 
ing acids, chymical operations afford us many instances ; as 
when menium destroys the acidity of spirit of vinegar, as I 
have found chalk will do that of aqua fortis’ itself; and la. 
pis calaminaris very much lessens, as well as alters, the 
acidity of spirit of salt, and even of spirit of nitre. And I 
the rather mention this mineral, both because its qualities 
are less kzown to physicians and the generality of chy- 
mists, and because it supplies me with an argument to 
| prove 
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prove that acids may be, though I do not think they al- 
ways are, rather sheathed in, than destroyed by, the bodies 
that silently mortify them; for, as Glauber has truly 
enough observed, acid spirits (as I have tried im some) may 
by force of fire be driven in distillation out of the lapis ca- 
laminaris very much dephlegmed, and stronger than be- 
fore. ' 

I know it may be here objected, that the mortification of 
acids is performed by a manifest quality, and therefore 
makes nothing for the favourers of specific medicines: but 
to this I answer : 

1. That the power of mortifying acids, especially by 
sheathing them, or, if you please, by absorption of them, 
is none of those qualities, whether first, second, or third, 
that the former physicians took notice of in medicines, 
though the sufficiency of these qualities to cure diseases, 
has been, and still is, used by many as a ground of denying 
the Specific virtues of remedies. 

2. That I have often looked upon it as an unhappy mis- 
take, and of ill consequence, that so many learned modern 
physicians take it for granted, that if a medicine be endow- 
ed with a manifest quality, as acid or alkalisate, the good it 
does (and the like, for the most part, may be said of the 
harm) may safely be ascribed to that quality, that is, to its 
being of an acid, or else of an alkalisate nature ; whereas, 
in my poor judgment, there being a considerable disparity, 
as various trials have assured me, between acid and acid, as 
likewise between alkali and alkali, it is fit to distinguish 
betwixt an acid, for instance, as merely such, and the pe- 
culiar modification that may belong to that acid. Thus, 
though all acid menstruums that I know of, if they be well 
dephlegmed, will dissolve copper ; yet aqua regis, that will 
dissolve not only that metal, but the much more closely 
eompacted body of gold, will not at all dissolve silver; as, “ 
en the other side, aqua fortis, as corrosive a menstruum as 
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it is, will not of itself dissolve gold; but, if you give ita 
new modification, by adding to it common spirit of salt, 
which itself I have often found; whatever chymists think 
or have written to the contrary, will leave it entire, the 
aqua fortis will easily dissolve that metal. Nay, 2 differ- 
ent modification may not only make a disparity between 
acid, but, that which, according to the received wey of 
judging, ought to be called a contrariety ; for spirit of salt 
will precipitate silver which aqua fortis has dissolved; and 
spirit of nitre, though one of the acidest menstruums we 
have, will not only precipitate an antimonical powder out 
of that odd substance that chymists call butter of antimony, 
but will do it with a wonderful conflict, tumult, and effer. 
vescence ; and yet this butter of antimony is so highly acid, 
that a little quantity of it put into a considerable one of 
water, makes it so sour, that many chymists call it acetum 
philosophorum. And now, to apply these things to the late- 
ly proposed objection, I desire it may be remembered, that, 
near the beginning of this letter I plainly intimated to you, 
that I did not deny but that a specific medicine may some- 
times be accompanied with, or even in part operate by, a 
manifest quality ; but that yet I thought'the good effect 
was not due barely to the kind or degree of the manifest 
quality, but to somewhat superadded, which gave it a spe= 
cific virtue against this or that particular disease. And 
suitably to this it may be said, that as there are several 
kinds of acids, and of alkalies too, it is not every acid that 
will be mortified by every alkali, and have its effects de- 
stroyed by it, which may be illustrated by this; that 
though, when copper is dissolved in aqua fortis, it is possi- 
ble, by the help of mere chalk skilfully applied, to make 
the menstruum let go the corpuscles’ of the metal; yet, if 
upon such a high coloured solution of copper you shall 
pour (as, to convince some ingenious men, I have purpose= 
~ ly done) a due quantity of spirit of urine, or the like vola- 
Vou, IV, | Ce pile 
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tile alkali, though there will presently ensue a great con- 
flict and manifest ebullition, with noise and store of bub- 
bles, yet between these hostile salts, a multitude of the acid 
corpuscles of the aqua fortis will not be so mortified as to 
let go the metal, but the solution, varying its colour, will 
have and keep a deeper one than before. 

And when I consider the differences that a skilful ob- 
server may find between vinegar, alum, crystals of tartar, 


juice of lemons, juice of barberries, the essential salts (as _ 


chymists call them) of those plants that are sour in taste, 
to omit divers other acids, I am apt to think, that disor- 


dered nature may have, in a diseased body, produced acids — 


of several sorts, which are not particularly known to us ; 
and that some of these may be of such a nature, that none 
of our common alkalies, as such, is able to mortify them, 
and which yet may be more mortified, at least by the way 
of sheathing, by some appropriated or peculiarly modified 
corpuscles of a specific remedy ; which may be illustrated 
by what is elsewhere observed; that though neither spirit 
of vinegar, nor spirit of salt, nor oil of vitriol itself, would, 
as far as I have tried, dissolve a stone taken out of a man’s 
body, yet spirit of nitre (which does not dissolve several 
bodies that I have found dissoluble in oil of vitriol) will 
readily work upon it, and thereby lose its corrosiveness. 
Before I leave this subject, it will not be amiss, to inti- 
mate a couple of things, that perhaps you will not think 
impertinent to it. | 
One of these is, that whereas I not long ago dismanty 
‘named acids themselves, and their productions, I did it (not 


. ..out of inadvertence, but) because I think preternatural acids 


do not only disaffect the body whilst they continue sensibly 
acid, but may,. in divers cases, be the causes of some dis- 
tempers, whereof most men would think them more likely 
to be the remedies. For though acids be reputed to. have 


an incisive and resolutive virtue, and therefore oxymel, and 
gome- 
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some other acetous medicines, are commended to cut tough 
phlegm, and spirit of vitriol is used for the same purpose, 
and to dissolve coagulated blood; yet, as I am willing to 
grant this virtue unto acids in some cases, so there are 
others wherein I much, suspect that obstructions, and con- 
sequently the diseases that usually attend obstinate ones, 
may be occasioned by acids, as they coagulate some fluids 
in the mass of blood .that are disposed to be thickened by 
them, and by that consistence ‘made unfit to pass with the 
rest of the circulating blood through the smaller vessels and 
strainers of the body, where upon that account they make 
obstructions. This I shall exemplify by the coagulation 
that I have made by some acid salts, as spirit of salt, of the 
white of an egg, especially if by beating reduced to an 
aqueous consistence. And the like coagulation may easily 
be effected in milk, which may not only be speedily curd- 
led with spirit of salt, but, as is known, by bodies not 
chymically prepared, as rennet and juice of lemons. And 
experiments, purposely made, have shewn, that if some 
acids be conveyed immediately into the mass of blood, they 
will coagulate even that liquor whilst it continues in the 
vessels of the yet living animals. | 

The other thing I lately told you I was to observe is, 
that though acid corpuscles are those that modern physi- 
cians and chymists are wont to take notice of as hurtful, 
both in the blood and stable parts of the body, except the 
stomach, and perhaps some few neighbouring parts, as the 
spleen and pancreas; and though some ingenious men pro- 
ceed so far, as to impute almost all diseases to the bad ef- 
fects.of acids, yet I am very inclinable to think, that divers 
maladies and troublesome symptoms proceed from corpus- 
cles that, whether they be of a saline nature or not, ure dif. 
ferent from acids, properly so called: for I consider, that _ 
there may be many bodies, which tay, as it were, result 
from the combination of acids with other saline particles 
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that much alter their nature; as I have elsewhere noted 
that spirit of salt will, with spirit of urine, compose a kind 
of sal-ammoniac; and spirit of nitre, with salt of tartar, 
dissolved in common water, will concoagulate with it into 
salt-petre, (or a body exceeding like it), and the same spi- 
rit of nitre, or aqua fortis, with spirit of urine, or of blood, 
or the like, will afford a very fusible salt, differing enough 
from what either of the ingredients was before their con- 
junction. And it is vulgarly known, that oil of vitriol and 


oil of tartar, per deliquium, do, by their coalition, produce — 


tartarum vitriolatum, in which the acidity of the former, 
and the alkalisateness of the latter, are very much infringed, 
a third body being by resultancy produced, that differs 
much both from the former and the latter oil, or rather sa- 
line liqour. And when, besides instances of this nature, J 
consider how many differing sorts of corpuscles so fruitful 
a principle as nature may have formed, that, without being 
acid, may yet have notable and hurtful effects upon the 
blood, or some particular solid part of the body; it seems 
probable to me, that there may be other qualities required 
to mortify or disable these morbific corpuscles, than 2 con- 
trariety to acid salts; and consequently, that a medicine 
that affords corpuscles peculiarly fitted to correct or ener- 
vate this particular sort of hurtful ones, may deserve the 
name of a specific. 

And here I further consider, that as in the body there 
may be divers coagulations made by saline corpuscles ma-~ 
nifestly acid ; so there may be others produced by corpus- 
cles, whether saline in taste or no, that are not manifestly 
acid, but perhaps rather of a contrary nature; which ob- 
servation being wont to be overlooked by physicians, and 
yet; in my opinion, of no small importance, may deserve to 
be a little the more carefully made out. I have sometimes, 
for curiosity, made a liquor: that was not in taste either 
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acid or urinous, to which having put a moderate propor- 
tion of a distilled liquor, which itself was not in taste either 
acid, or urinous, or lixiviate, it would in a very short time, 
perhaps in not many minutes, be coagulated into so cons 
sistent a body, that, though the wide mouthed vessel were 
held with the orifice downwards, nothing would fall cut of 
it. | 
I have taught in another (unpublished) paper, that if 
upon a certain solution (which I there shew how to make) 
one drop some spirit of urine, or another volatile alkali, 
there will presently be produced a gelly, whose consistence 
and colour may make it easily be taken for common starch 
ready to be employed to stiffen linen. 

The like gelly, but more transparent, I have more than 
once made without the help of any thing that is mel 
acid or urinows. 

I have also, to convince some virtuosi, shewed them, 
somewhat to their surprize, a substance I had prepared 
without the help of urine, or any volatile alkali, (and 
sometimes almost in a trice) that would in a very few. mis 
nutes coagulate above twice, if not thrice, its weight of 
highly rectified and iaflammable vinous spirit into a stable 
mass. . 

And to shew you that it is not requisite that a liquor be 
strongly, or so much as sensibly acid, to coagulate an ani- 
mal substance, as I lately noted that the spirit of salt did 
the white of an egg, I shall add, that well dephlegmed 
spit of wine will do the same thing, as well, if not 
better. 
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Proposition III. 


Sometimes the specific medicine may help the patient by prect- 
pitating the peccant matter out of the blood, or other liquor 
(of the body) that harbours it. , 


THOUGH precipitation be oftentimes a consequent of the 
mortification of acids or of alkalies, by corpuscles of a con- 
trary quality, yet I thought fit to say something of it apart, 
because I have observed that some acids and alkalies may 
be put together without causing precipitation by their con- 
trariety ; and, on the other side, that divers precipitations 
may be produced where there does not appear any hostili- 
ty; though I know divers ingenious men, who think this 
effect itself a sufficient argument, that the hostility of acids 
and alkalies must be the cause of it: but that should not 
be taken for granted, but proved by collateral experiments 
that do not suppose the truth of the hypothesis itself. But 
to proceed to our examples: I know, and elsewhere men- 
tion, several urinous spirits that I could ‘mix with acid 
menstruum, without making any manifest conflict or pre- 
cipitation ; and, on the other side, acids and alkalies that 
will make a manifest conflict by their mutual creation ; and 
yet, if they be mingled in a just proportion, will have, for 
the consequent of their mixture, coalition, instead of preci- 
pitation, as may be exemplified in certain mixtures of spi- 
rit of sal-eammoniac (made with salt of tartar or pot-ashes) 
and spirit of nitre or aqua fortis; and also when spirit of 
urine and spirit of salt, being mingled in a certain propor- 
tion, convene into corpuscles for the making of sal-ammo- 
niac, which the phlegm of those liquors will keep swim- 
ming. But that which makes most for my present pur- 
pose is, that there may be precipitations where, whatever 
may be supposed, it does not appear that there is any tu- 
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mult or contrariety; as when silver, being dissolved in 
aqua fortis, and the menstruum diluted with thirty or forty 
parts of distilled water, or of rain-water, if clean plates of 
copper be immersed in the solution, the metal will be very 
slowly precipitated out of it, in the form, not of a calx, con- 
sisting of metalline and saline parts incorporated toge~ 
ther, but, at least at the beginning, in the form of pure 
shining scales of silver, almost like the white and glittering 
scales of some small fishes. There is also a way by which 
I have brought dissolved gold to settle about a body sus- 
pended in the solution, in the form of a fine and high co- 
loured calx of pure gold. But you may easily see an in- 
stance of silent precipitation if you do but rub a little either 
Roman or Dantzic vitriol upon the well-whetted blade of 
a knife, wetted with water or spittle ; for you will have the 
steel, almost in a trice, overlaid with a reddish substance, 
which, by its colour and other signs, appears manifestly 
to be cupreous. And here I shall advertise you, that it 1s 
not only, as is wont to be supposed, out of solutions made 
with acids, that bodies may be thus precipitated ; for, up- 
on search, I have found, that there are in nature precipi- 
tants that are capable of silently precipitating some bodies 
dissolved in urinous menstruums, or others not acid. I 
know it may be suspected, and that not without colour of 
reason, that such precipitations may be dangerous, by pro- 
. ducing heterogeneous corpuscles in the blood, that may be 
too heavy or gross to be evacuated; and I look upon this 
as a suspicion for whose resolution it were fit to consult ex- 
perience ; but in the mean time one may represent, 

1. That though some inconvenience may happen from 
the bulk of the precipitated corpuscles, yet that may be 
much infertor to the danger. threatened by the over active 
and hostile particles that produced or fomented the dis- 
Ease. | 

CoA 2, That . 
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2. That it is not necessary, ‘that all concretions should 
consist of corpuscles so bulky, as to be too big to be 
thrown out of the mass of blood; for we see that stony 


matter, which, as the chymical seAlinsh of it shows, is of a 


very compounded nature, may be carried to all parts of the 
body. And I remember I knew a lady, who, a while be- 
fore she told me the story, had a stone taken ont of the 
lower part of her tongue. © And physicians that prescribe 
great quantities of mineral waters impregnated with i irony 
such as I found those of Tunbr idge to be, and with sulphur, 
such as some of the Bath waters are, are wont to build their 
expectations of curing with them, upon a supposition, that 
they are carried into the mass of | blood, and ig Ee 
to the innermost parts of the body. yes tau € 

3. That yet it is possible precipitations may be made of 
‘matters contained in the blood, by medicines that do not 
get into the mass of it; as physicians give stcel in subs 
stance sometimes Seine as well as often times prepared, to 
mortify the acidities of the blood, though the metalline cor- 
puscles do not, for aught we know, pass into the mass of 
it, but are wrought upon by the matter that in its circula- 
tion is thrown out of it into the stomach and cuts, where 
their operation on it is probably inferred from the black. 
ness that chalybeates ate wont to give the excrements of 
the lower belly. And if they will have it, that prepared 
steel, for instance, calcined with sulphur, gets through the 
pores of the bowels, or the extremities of the capillary ves- 
sels, into the mass of blood itself; it will be obvious to de- 
mand, why nature should not be able to expel precipitated 
corpuscles at the same passages at which such compounded 
concretions as those of sulphur and metal can get id, 

4. That some may very speciously pretend, that expe- 


rience has been already consulted about the expediency of 


employing precipitating medicines. For, not to urge that 


the learned and judicious Sennertus seems to intimate, that, — 


in 
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in some cases, the febrile matter may be surmounted by 
being precipitated out of the blood; there 1s a professor of 
physic, who, though I cannot assent to some of his princi- 
ples and doctrines, has delivered several considerable things 
about fermentation and fevers; and this professor, by name 
Kergerus, very solemnly declares*, that for fourteen years 
he cured ahove a 1000 febricitants, without bleeding, purg- 
ing, or sweating medicines, (to which he adds some other 
sorts), hy a single precipitating remedy. I endeavoured 
to obtain from Germany an account of the truth of the 
matter of fact, but did not receive it; only I found that a 
physician of this Emperor’s does, in a tately published 
book, declare himself inclined to believe it'to be true. 
I shall much the more easily be induced to think that 
great and desirable changes may be wrought in the fluid 
: parts of the body by appropriated precipitants, if that be 
true, which is unanimously taught by a multitude of phy- 
sicians, who impute many diseases to the putrefaction of 
the blood and other liquors of the body. For though cers 
tain reasons oblige me to desire you not to ask me any 
questions 


* Ego ab anno 1649, in bunc diem per intregos 14 annos ultra mille febricitantes 
sine venesectione, sine purgatione, sine sudoriferis, sine diureticts, sine alterantibus, si- 
ne corroborantibus, sine topicts, et siquid praterea unico fere medicamento pracipitante, 
Deo imprimis benedicente, curavi: non considerando, an febris sit intermittens, an con= 
tinua, an tertiana, vel quartana (que tamen difficilius curatur quam alia) nec expeo- 
tata coctione, nec habito respectu sexuss (ne puerperis quidem enceptis) etatis, anni 
temporis, vel aliarum circumstantiarume: et quidem paucorum dierum spatio, sine re= 
cidiva vel aliquo notabili incommodo, ntsi ubi ager ipse per incontinentiam de novo pa 
roxysmos provocarit. Kergerus de Fermentatione, sect. 3. cap. 3. p- mihi 2 59, 
« From the year of our Lord 1649, in the space of 14 years, I cured above a 
« thousand febricitants, without bleeding, purging, or sweating, by the help 
* of a single precipitating remedy, without any regard to the nature of the 
‘> fever, whether it were intermitting or continued, whether it were a tertian 
¢ or a quartan, which is harder to cure than any other; yea, without consi- 
«: dering any other circumstance either of time, place, sex, or age, and that in 
«‘ a very short time, without any danger of relapse, and without any consi- 
é derable trouble of the patient, if oe his own oa ant he fell not 
3 into new fits again.” 
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questions about the remedy I am going to speak of, be- 
cause I must not yet answer them; yet I am willing you 
should, on this occasion, know historically, (what proba- 
bly you will think strange), that there is in rerum natura a 
‘certain substance, which is so powerful an enemy to putre- 
faction, that, when a few grains or drops of it were put in- 
to a considerable quantity of water that had been kept till 
‘it stunk so strongly and offensively, that, if I had not 
known what it was, I should have judged the smell to have 
proceeded from carrion ; this medicinal liquor, I say, (for 
so I may call it) being diffused by agitation through this 
abominably stinking water, (which did not appear turbid 
to the eye), in so very small a proportion, precipitated out 
‘of it a very little and light feculency, which being se-~ 
parated, the rest of the liquor was quite freed from all 


stink ; nor did I observe that the feculency itself had any ; - 


and, which is very notable, all this was done in a very few 
minutes, by a precipitant whose taste was not at all either 
bitter, or acid, or urinous, or lixivial: all which are cir- 
cumstances that may afford good hints to speculative and 
sagacious inquirers, 3 


Prorosition IV. 


Sometimes the specific remedy may work, by peculiarly strength 
ening and cherishing the heart, and by {bat means, or with- 
out tt, the part affected. 


THIS observation can'scarce be made good, without en- 
tering into the controversy, which, for its difficulty and im- 


portance, has perplexed divers modern physicians, whether 


there 
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there be any medicines that have a sympathy with the 
head, heart, liver, &c. and thereby deserve the name of 
cephalic, cordial, or hepatic, &c. or, to speak somewhat 
more clearly, whether there be any medicines that, in a 
peculiar manner, do good to this or that particular internal 
part of the body. In this dispute the affirmative part has 
‘been held, but I doubt upon slender grounds of reason, in 
most of the physic schools, for several ages. But in our 
‘times, many do not only maintain the negative, but deride 
the opinion they have forsaken ; for some of them object, 
in a triumphant style, that it is ridiculous to fancy such a 
sympathy betwixt a dead medicine and the parts of a liv-. 
ing body, as that the physician may send the drug, as it 
were, of an errand, to find out one in the dark, among a 
multitude of others, and do it good offices. 

But notwithstanding this, I think it very possible that a 
medicine may so far respect a particular part, as, though 
not to be beneficial to that only, yet to be friendly to that 
in a particular manner or degree; and this I conceive it 
may be upon one or more of the accounts that I shall brief- 
ly mention. 

And first, when I consider that the stable parts of the 
body, as the heart, brain, liver, kidneys, &c. have each its 
particular structure, wherein it differs from others, and pro- 
bably the fluid parts also, as blood, gall, lympha, &c. have 
their distinct textures ; it seems not improbable to me, that 
the corpuscles of a medicine dissolved in the stomach, and 
carried to and fro by the liquors of the body, may, accord- 
ing to the determinate shape, size, stiffness or flexibility, 
motion, &c. be much more fit to. be detained by one part 
of the body, as the brain, the heart, &c. than by the rest ; 
and so, by lodging itself in its pores, or associating with its 
fibres, may supply it with such congruous particles as it 
either does want, or, in case it do not, may by their con- 
gruity be of advantage to it, by re-establishing or strength. 

ening 
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ening the tone of it. And by this corroboration the part 
may be made able to resist the hostilities of morbific mate 
ter, which physicians usually observe to be wont, by the 
more vigorous parts, to be thrown upon the weakened or 
distempered ones, as is manifest in persons that are much 
subject to the gout, in whom oftentimes peccant humours 
are very apt, upon several occasions, to be thrown off by 
the nobler parts, if they be robust, upon the frequently de- 
bilitated joints ; on which score, the gout, if it be well mae 
naged, is, not irrationally, wont to be thought conducive to 
long life: and on this occasion, I remember that I formere 
ly knew a learned physician, who, though a great traveller, 
and as such accustomed to great varieties in point of diet, 
had such a peculiar indisposition in his jaw, that though he 
could moderately drink wines of several sorts without ine 
convenience, yet the drinking even of a very little brandy 
would soon after give him the tooth-ach, of which odd dis- 
temper he has sometimes complained to me. But this up- 
en the bye; for I must now proceed to illustrate and make 


probable what I was saying of the possible fitness of some’ 


medicinal corpuscles to associate themselves with those of 
the part they are to befriend, by observing what happens 
in nutrition, especially in that of sucking children; for in 
these, one single aliment, namely, milk, does afford, be. 
sides various excrements, such as the grosser feces of the 
guts, and the more fluid ones of the bladder, the mouth, the 
nose, the pores of the skin, &c. a great number of corpus= 
cles, that are not only detained, but assimilated by parts of 
differing structures, as the brain, the heart, the bones, &c. 
since otherwise these parts could never be so plentifully 
nourished by them, as daily to increase in all their dimen- 
sions: and it is considerable, that some paris, which in 
babes are cartilaginous, do in process of time become bo- 
ney; which change seems not probably referable to the 

bare 
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bare exsiccation produced by native heat i Increasing with the 
person’s age. : 

Secondly, the friendly corpuscles of a specific medicine 
may not only confirm the good estate of a determinate part, 
-but, which makes most for our present purpose, they may 
very much conduce to restore it to a sound condition when 
it is distempered; and this they may do upon two or three 
accounts. 3 

For, in the first place, those friendly particles may dis- 
pose the obstructing or other morbific matter to be more 
easily and safely expelled ; and this they may do, not bare- 
ly as they impregnate the whole mass of blood, and so may 
be carried by it, as well to many other parts, as to that we 
now consider; but as by their particular texture, motion, 
&c. they may in a peculiar manner respect that peculiar 
modification which the peccant matter may have acquired 
by being produced or harboured in that determinate part. 
And that the distinct structure of an affected part may much 
diversify the condition of a morbific matter, I argue from 
this, among other things, that physicians are wont to teach, 
{though I have found the observation rather to hold com- 
monly, than unreservedly), that in those that are subject to 
the stone, the petrescent matter, when it is bred in the kid- 
neys, ig reddish or yellowish ; but when in the bladder, 
white, or of a light grey; and that the stones that are ge- 
nerated in the first named parts, are more friable, or at least 
of a slighter texture, than those that have .their original in 
the bladder, some of which are exceeding hard, especially 
in comparison of large ones that I have had out of the 
bladder or gall of lusty animals. The aptness, then, that 
the corpuscles of the specific may give the blood, or other 
liquor that conveys them, to act as an appropriated men- 
struum upon the peculiarly modified matter that obstructs 
or otherwise disaftects the liver; for instance, may enable 
the remedy to be very helpful to that part, by preparing 

the 
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the molesting matter for expulsion ; but it may also succour 
the same part in another way. 
For, in the second place, it may so work upon the fibres 
and stable portion of the part affected, as both to enable it. 
and excite it to free itself from its enemy ; for it may give 
firmness and strength to the fibres of the part: it may also 
contemperate or correct the immoderate heat, coldness, &c. 
of it; it may mortify the acid or other incongruous parti- 
cles that are lodged in the minute intervals of the stable 
parts, and perhaps even in the pores of the fibres: it may 
appease its convulsions, cramps, or ‘ther inordinate mo- 
tions that hinder it from daily executing its proper funce | 
tions: it may relax or widen the pores, according to the 
exigency of the work to be performed: and having thus, 
by means of its friendly corpuscles, prepared the matter to 
be expelled, and disposed the part to expel it, it may then 
also excite the part to do its office, by irritating the fibres. 
or motive organs, or stimulating them to disburthen the 
part of the matter that offends it; as a very small dose of 
cantharides is known, by this way of irritation, to be capa= 
ble of making the bladder forcibly, though not safely, dise 
charge itself of urine, and with that oftentimes expel the 
sand and gravel, or lesser stones, and the excrementitious 
slime that molested it before. . ; 
And this instance may be of use to us in answering that 
which we formerly noted to be so confidently urged by the 
rejecters of specific medicines; for here we have a medi~ 
cine, though a dangerous one, whose corpuscles have such 
‘a peculiar reference to the bladder and urinary organs, that, : 
though being gottén into the mass of blood, they are carried 
by it indiscriminately to other parts of the body, as well as_ 
to these; yet oftentimes, without manifestly disaffecting 
the rest, use) exceedingly irritate the bladder, and deter- 
mine it to the excretion of what it contains. And whereas 
it may be objected, that the first of the three ways by . 
| whieh 


‘ iia} b 
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Which we noted that a particular part may be succoured by 
@ specific, seems contrary to the second; the former tending 
to corroborate the part, and the latter to relax and irritate 
it; I answer two things; one, that since the part may be 
sometimes in a natural, and sometimes in a. preternatural 
state; in the former, a medicine may deserve the name of 
friendly or appropriated, because it keeps it sound, which 
is most properly done by strengthening it; and in the lat. 
ter, it may merit the title of a specific, because it helps to 
restore it to a state of soundness: and the other, that though, 
to effect this recovery, it is often very expedient, if not ne- 
cessary, that the medicine procure an evacuation of some 
matter that offends it; yet that evacuation itself is often, 
much promoted and facilitated by strengthening the part so 
as to enable it to disburthen itself: and the same medicine 
may contain, and communicate to the blood, corpuscles of 
such differing shapes, sizes, motions, &c. as may at least 
successively relieve the part by both these ways:; as physi- 
cians observe, that rhubarb does not only, by its finer and 
laxative parts, purge the liver of choler, but. by its more 
earthy astringent corpuscles, strengthen the tone of that 
part [what farther belongs to the illustration of this matter 
will be met with in due place]. On this occasion it will 
not be impertinent to add, that, in some cases, this very 
corroboration of a distempered part may restore it to sounds 
ness ; there being some diseases of such a nature, that they 
are, if I may so speak, almost always in frert, that is, they 
could not continue to subsist in the affected part; unless, 
through its debility, and the consequences of it, it were 
subject to admit from time to time fresh recruits of pec- 
cant matter to foment the malady ; and in such distempers, 
if the structure and tone of the part be re-established by 
the operation of the specific medicine, its acquired vigour 
will enable it to resist the ingress of new supplies of pec- 
cant matter, and to turn them off into the mass of blood, to 


be 
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be thence discharged by the common-sewers of the body ; 
whilst, in the mean time, nature will be able by degrees to 
subdue, dissipate, or otherwise dispose of, that compara- 
tively little portion of peccant matter that was lodged in 
the diseased part. 

We have not in this paper given any example of the pe- 
culiar respect of a specific medicine to a determinate disaf- _ 
fected part, that one would think so incredible, as that a 
heavy stony substance, being in no great quantity taken in 
at the mouth, should manifestly contribute to the cure of a 
broken bone in one of the limbs, as the leg or the hands; 
and yet, not to urge the testimony of chymical writers, I _ 
remember a German physician that was famous for notable 
cures, related wonders to me ef the efficacy of that stone, 
growing in his country, which, from its effect, they call 
osteocolla, especially if it be improved by a skilful prepas 
ration which he communicated to me, but I had not op» 
portunity to make trial of it. But, without preparation, 
the judicious and long experienced chirurgeon Fabricius 
Hildanus much commends, upon his own observation, a 
single drachm of it, finely powdered, for the breeding of a 
callus to solder together the parts of a broken bone ; insos 
much, that he gives a caution to use it but sqaringly in — 
young and vigorous patients, lesti t breed too great a callus, 
of which he gives a notable instance: and the like caution 
was inculcated to me from experience by the lately men= 
tioned German doctor, becasue otherwise, he said, his pre= 
paration would in such persons make the medicine generate ‘ 
2 callus too soon and too great. 


PROPOSITION — 
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PRerosition V. 
ibook a specific medicine may do its work by producing cre 
the niass of blood such a disposition as mary enable nature, by 
correcting, expelling, or other fit ways, to surmount the mor= 
bific matter; or other cause of the disease. 


HE that shall heedfully observe the practice of divers learned 
and successful modern physicians, may discern, that many, 
if not most, of their prescriptions are founded upon a sup- 
position, that a great part of the diseases incident to man’s 
body, and the recovery from them, depend mainly upon 
the vitiated constitution of the blood, and the restoring it to 
a sound condition. 

This advantageous change of the blood may 5 effected 
by a spécific several ways; (sometimes separately, and 
sometimes joittly, and particularly by those that follow: 

1. That which I shall first name is, by furnishing the 
blood with some sort of active corpuscles that it needs to 
ferment it, or excite an useful commotion or agitation in 
it. | : 

I will not here examine whether thé mass of blood con« 
tained within the vessels of a living man is capable of 2 
fermentation, properly and strictly so called; and there- 
fore I employed also the word commotion, «vhich will be 
easily admitted, if the other be disliked; but in régard fer- 
mentation is a term that hath generally obtained, I shall 
not scruple to make use of it, after what I have intimated _ 
about it. | 

But because many modern physicians, especially since 
the learned Dr Willis’s notions came to be in request, have 
looked upon fevers and agues to consist in, ot be produced 
by, various fermentations of the blood; I thought fit 

- Vou. TV, Dd Por sy to 
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to add to the fermentation I am about to Scwe of, the dis 
tinguishing epithet of useful. | 
This premised, it seems not improbable to me, that as i: 
ihere is oftentimes a vitious fermentation of the blood ; ile 
there may be sometimes a want. of fermentation, or a cer- 
tain sluggishness, upon whose account either the brisk in- : 


testine agitation, that it ought to have as a warm fluid of © 
such a nature as itis wont to be in sound persons, or a due — 
quickness of circulation through the heart, is wanting ; to — 
which sluggish state of the blood, if it be obstinate and — 
lasting, several distempers are wont to be consequent. | 
Now, although there be divers medicines, such as’ spices, i 
brandy; and cther spirituous liquors distilled from ferment= 
ed vegetables, that are usually, and oftentimes successfully 4 
enough, employed to correct this dull indisposition of the 

blood; yet, in regard they are wont to be very hot, being i 
usually pitched upon by those that prescribe them because F i 
they are so, there are several constitutions of patients, and + 
divers other circumstances, wherein they. are not safe, but be 
_ may do more, harm by their immoderate heat, than good. : 


by their spirituosity ; besides that the sluggishness of the 
blood may sometimes proceed from causes that this sort of — 
hot medicines will not correct. I remember, that having, 
for trial sake, moderately dried a parcel of human blood, — 
a vinous spirit, totally inflammable, would not, at least in — 
many hours that my experiment lasted, make a solution of — 
it, ot draw a red tincture from it, though it were well pul- — 
vetised ; whereas a well rectified urinons spirit grew red 
upon it in less than the tenth, or pene pe the twentieth, part 
of that time. | \ ‘ 
Now a spécific medicine may abound in corpustles of a: 
such a nature, that, without dangerously of incommodious- ‘ 
ly heating the blood, they may disable those corpuscles — 
they meet with in the blood, that make that liquor viscous, 
or ropy, or dispirited; and also by enlivening the mass of er: 


blood, ¥ 


\ 
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blood, if I may so speak, or putting it into a more brislz 
and Kindly agitation, may make it fit to throw off those he-= 
_ terogeneons parts, or recrements, that were blended with it 
_ before, and to permeate, as freely as it ought, the viscera, | 
_ whose capillary vessels and potes would ey scarces 
and but very sparingly, admit it. 

That a Specific may perform this, “you will perhaps 

the more easily allow, if you consider that the generality 

_ @f physiciansteach that there are several cordials, which 

they style some of them temperate, and divers of them 

cold, (as, in effect, it is not usually observed that they con- 

siderably, if at all sensibly, heat the body), as pearls ; and~ 
some of them, being gratefully acid, should rather cool it, 

as wood-sorrel (alleluja) and goat’s-rue (galega). ‘And it 

Is very possible, that the corpuscles that make the blood — 
thick and sluggish, may not be of a cold nature, but of a 
hot ;- and therefore may. have their effects rather befriended 
than destroyed by divers hot remedies ; as, if the white of 
_ an egg be, by beating, reduced to water, (which is not ne- 
_ eessary to the experiment, but shews it better), if you put ) 
to it a certain proportion of well dephlegmed spirit of wine; 
instead of destroying the viscosity of the liquor; it will 
curdle a geod part of it, and thereby produce a body far 
more remote from thinness and fluidity. - ‘ 

And I remember I once, for trial sake, made a dept 
ble liquor; which, from somewhat sluggish that it was be= 
fore, did presently, by the addition of a little ee of sia 
grow surprisingly viscous and ropy. , 

2. Another way by which’ a specific may bd ti the 
mass of blood, is, by imparting to it a dilatation or tenuity 
that it wants. This second way is of much ailinity to the 
first, but yet is not the same}; because; in that, the thing 
mainly considered was the fermentation or agitation of 
the blood; whereas this mainly respects the consistence 
ef it, which is a thing of no mean importance to health. 


Did 2 i | For: 
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For if the blood be too thick, as oftentimes it is, it caniict 
pass so freely and readily as it ought through the capillary 
vessels, which thereby come to be, by little and little, ob- 
structed, and the circulation inconveniently retarded ; 
whence it is easy to foresee that divers mischiefs must in 
time arise. And on the other side, if the blood be too thin, 
especially if it be over much agitated too, it is apt to make 
its way out of the vessels and produce hemorrhages, in case¢ 
it flow out of the body, or other bad effects that usually ats. 
tend the extravasation of the blood ; which liquor, when it 
is out of its proper vessels in so warm a place as a living 
human body, is very subject to putrefaction, and thereby 
apt to. produce imposthumes and several mischievous a 
toms. 

Now a specific isha may remedy this faulty con- 
sistence of the blood, by furnishing it with corpuscles fitted 
by their figure, bulk, motion, &c. to disable those peccant 
ones that make the blood gross, or else to cut or divide the 
parts of the blood itself, and so dispose them to be more 
Auid; or else they may produce in it such pores, as may, 
as it were, invite the subtil «ethereal matter that abounds in | 
the atmosphere, to instnuate itself into the mass of blood, _ 
and rarify it; and on the other side, when the blood is too — 
thin, as not only some diseases, but some medicines, espe= 
cially aloes, are wont to make it, a specific remedy may 
reduce it to a good consistence, either by furnishing it with 
corpuscles apt to combine themselves with the active ones” 
that did too much attenuate the blood ; or, by helping na- 
ture to expel those over busy particles by insensible tran- 
- or some other undisturbing way. ie 

There 1s yet another way by which a specific re reme- | 
“ee may conduce to rectify the state of the blood; and that — 
is, by so working on the heart, as to make it advantageous- 
ly regulate the transmission of that liquor through it. 


That @ 
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That a specific medicine may peculiarly befriend this or 
that particular part, and consequently the heart, is granted 
by the generality of physicians, who are wont to reckon up 
many cordials, (of which yet I fear but few deserve that 
name). But since it is elsewhere in this paper shewn that 
some medicines may particularly respect a determinate part 
of the body, and consequently the heart; one may be al. 
lowed to suppose that the corpuscles of a specific may either 
dissolve some particles they meet with in the heart, by 
which that noble viscus is, by irritation or otherwise, dis- 
. turbed in the regularity of its dilatations and contr actions ; 
or so corroborate the fibres or motive organs of it, as to 
dispose it to moderate the circulation of the blood that 
passes through it in the most advantageous way. And 
that the disposition of the heart, even when men have no 
sense of it in the part itself, may be of moment as to health 
and sickness, will appear credible, if we reflect on two 
things; one, that a living human body is not a meré ag. 
greg ate of flesh, bones, &e. but an exquisitely contrived 
and very sensible engine, whose parts are easily set a work 
by proper, thotigh very minute, agents, and may, by their 
action upon one another, perform far greater things than 
could be expected from the bare energy of the agents that 
first put them into motion: the second, (which supposes 
tne frst), that the disposition of the heart being, though 
perhaps insensibly, changed, it may produce a notable al. 
teration in the motions of the blood and its passage through 
the heart, in point of quantity, celerity, or both. 

How much this change in the circulation : may in many | 
cases conduce to sickness or recovery, may partly appear 
by the effects of vehement or durable passions of the mind ; 
as it is observed, that in a deep sorrow, which does in a 
manner straiten the passages of the heart, the bleod being 
too sparingly dispensed, the enlivening spirits are not gene- 
tated plentifully enough ; and (besides other bad effects of 
| Dd3 this 
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this state of the heart) the ‘blood is so dispirited, as Cin 
these parts of Europe) to dispose the body to the scurvy 
which does either produce or irritate divers other maladies. 
We see, also, that the passion of shame does oftentimes 


suddenly alter the motion ot the blood, and make it swell - 


‘the little vessels that lie under the cuticula of the face, and 
sometimes other parts; as is very manifest in young maids, 
and other persons of a delicate complexion, the white. part 


of whose faces in blushing turns red. The like effect I 


have seen produced by a great and sudden joy. And though 
erief, which is the opposite passion to it, has been‘usually 
taken notice of as a thing that deads the appetite to meat ; 
yet so much does depend upon a well moderated transmis~ 
sion of the blood, that it has been observed in divers per- 
sons, and I have known an eminent instance of it, that 
great joy has very much lessened hunger; of which effect 


Mr Des Cartes. ingeniously attempts to derive the cause 


from the varied dilatation and motions of the heart. And 
it seems not absurd to conceive, that such like motions may 


be caused by the corpuscles of a specific medicine, which, 
by affecting the fibres of the heart after the like manner — 


that joy is wont to do, may produce in it such friendly di- 
jatations and contractions as are wont to flow from the 
agreeable passions: in favour of which conjecture, I shall 
take notice, that a lady of my acquaintance has complained 


to me, that the smell of perfumed gloves is wont to make 
the blood fly to her face, and continue there for a greab 


while, giving it such a colour, as if shame or joy had co- 


vered it with blushes ; and the like, ‘she says, she has ob- © | 
served in others of her sex. But having in another tract mM 
spoken of the power of the passions of the mind to alter the 4 
state of the body, by producing changes in the blood that Be 
is jransmitted through the heart; what has been said may < 
now suffice to make it credible, that a specific remedy, by . 
peculiarly heariending the heart, may contribute much to rl 
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introduce or re-establish a healthy crasis in the blood ; and 
this being thus rectified and invigorated itself, may both 
befriend the body in general, and conduce to the removal 
of some particular diseases, by strengthening and perhaps, 
too, exciting the particular part in which the peccant mat. 
ter resides, fo subdue or expel that which it already har. 
bours, and resist any accession of more. And the blood, 
being itself well constituted, as well as the stable parts cor- 
Toborated, the specific medicine that produces these good 
effects may be said to cure, though perhaps but slowly, di~ 
vers particular diseases ; such as those elsewhere mention. 
ed in this paper, which, to continue, must be frequently 
supplied with vitious matter by the circulating blood. 


Proposition VI, 
" Sometimes a specific remedy may unite its particles with those of 
the peecant matter, and with them constitute @ neutrum 
quid that may be eastly proscribed, or not necessary to be 
expelled. 


THIS I take to be one of the most proper and genuine 
ways of doing good that belongs to a specific medicine, vas 
such ; because in this operation an effect is produced either 
without the assistance, or beyond the mere power, of the 
manifest qualities (as physicians call them) of the remedy ; 
and the cure or relief the patient finds is usually attained 
without violence, and without tormenting or much disorder- 
ing him. Ai 

This way of working of 4 specific medicine is of near 
efinity with one or two. of those formerly discoursed of ; 
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but yet these ways differ in some things, as may be gatler- 
ed by the sequel of this discourse; sometimes, when a 
certain kind of acid has impregnated the blood, or lodged 
itself in some stable part, as the liver, spleen, kidneys, &c. 


the corpuscles of a specific may, without any sensible luce 


tation or conflict, which usually happens when acids ‘are 4 


‘mortified by sapid alkalies, be so qualified, as both to make ~ 


coalitions with the small parts of the peccant acid, and with 
them to constitute little concretions, which, differing from 


the minute parts of the acid either in bulk, figure, solidity, — 


stiffness, motion, or in two or more of these, may be quite © 
of another nature, and of a much innocenter than the acid — 


was before it was so corrected.’ Of this we may be fur- 
nished with a notable illustration by what I have else- 
where taken notice of about aqua fortis itself; for as cor- 
rosive a menstruum as that is, yet, by digesting it, and 
perhaps distilling it too, with an equal, or rather double 


weight of ardent spirit, I found the highly acid liquor 


would be so changed, as hot to retain any sensible corro- © 


siveness, and exchange its piercing ‘stink and great acidity — 


for a not only inoffensive but pleasant scent, and a grateful » 


and positively sweetish taste; which brings into my mind ; 


the practice of a president of the famous London college, _ 
who (as himself told me) was wont to relieve a patient of 
very great quality, in nephritic torments, by giving her a i 
good dose of an inflammable spirit. But this upon the a 


bye; I have elsewhere given an account of the effects of " 


spirit of wine upon several other acid menstruums where- a 


with I mingled and digested it; by which it may appear, 
that it does not work upon them uniformly, as they are all 
of them acids, but differing ly enough, according to the na=~ 
ture and proportion of the acid corpuscles with which the , 


vinous spirits are brought to be associated. 


And to shew that this change and contemperation of the — 
menstruum by the spirit of wine is produced rather by a | 
peculiar’ | 
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peculiar fitness of the convening corpuscles of both, than 
by the contrariety or hostility that the vinous spirit, which 
some moderns will have to be an alkali, has to the aqua 
fortis as an acid; I shall add, that pure spirit of wine, be- 
ing mixed in a due proportion with highly rectified spirit 
of urine, which is reckoned by chymists among volatile al- 
kalies, and of which a drop or two is so fiery upon the 
tongue as to be ready to burn it or to blister it; this vinous. 
spirit, I say, will, very much take off the caustic penetran- 
ey Of the urinous one, and compose with it a salt much 
- more moderate fhan the spirit was, and which being sub- 
himed, or (which is better, but harder. to be done) reduced 
into a liquor, affords a mixture of no little use in some fe- 
-vers and other diseases as a medicine ; and with a small, if 
skilful, alteration, is of great use in divers chymical eX- 
periments asamenstruum. — 
A few srains of glass of antimony, made without addi- 
tion, being taken inwardly, will vehemently both vomit 
and purge 3 but though wine, notwithstanding its copious 
spirits, will, if it be well impregnated with the corpuscles 
of this glass, work upwards and downwards violently 
enough ; yet if spirit of vinegar, that is, of degenerated 
wine, be for a competent time digested upon this glass. 
finely powdered, and, when the liquor is sufficiently i im- 
pregnated with the particles of the glass, be abstracted 
from it, there will emerge from the antimonial and acétous 
corpuscles a multitude of minute concretions, of which 
-many grains may be given without ordinarily provoking 
either vomits or stools; which correction may hint, that 1 
is not necessary that all mortifications usefully made by 
medicines, should be of acids; since here we see, that acids 
themselves prove correctors; and perhaps it may be by : 
some such kind of combinations that some poisons (for I 
do not think they all work one way, or peculiarly assault 
the bie de, may be subdued. And I have sometimes ‘stus- 


pected, 
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pected, that it may as probably be upon this account, ag 
pen pay that has been offered, that a man stung with a 
scorpion may be cured by crushing the animal that stung 
hint upon the hurt, as is prescribed by many physicians, — 
and as an acquaintance of mine told me he tried upon him- | 
self (as another virtuoso did on a soldier) with good suc« 


cess. And when I consider what a multitude and variety — 
of figures may fit the corpuscles that. are endowed with | 
them to make coalitions very different from both the com. _ 
ponent parts, I can scarce think it very imptobable, that — 
in a patient’s body there may be made, between the cor- 
puscles of the peccant matter and those of a medicine, such 
useful combinations as may produce resulting concretions, 
innocent, if not also beneficial. 
If I had leisure, and thought it fit, I could sega adda — 
great number of i instances about such changes of colours, 
odours, tastes, and other qualities, as are produced by the 
coalescence of the small parts of differing bodies, and dis- | 
course of the natural consequent of such coalitions; but’ 
- that having done that sufficiently 4 in other papers, it will be 
here more proper to intimate to you, that when a particle 
of peccant matter comes to be associated with one of a spe- 
cific medicine, that combination may alter it for the better, 
not only by changing its bigness and figure, but also by a 
increasing or lessening its stiffness and its solidity, and giv- 
ing a new modification to its motion; as a little attention to me 
the natural consequences of - the coalitions of bodies may. te 
easily induce you to grant. 3 
And I shall add, (as it were ex Padions, that the smal] 
concretions made by the union of some morbific with some 
medicinal corpuscles, may not only become innocent, but 
sometimes also beneficial ; which may be illustrated by 
what happens by a facie preparation to common subli- 
mate; for though this be a substance so highly corrosive 
and mischievous, that a few grains of it may suffice to kill ~_ 
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aman, yet by making a coalescence of it with less than 
its weight of quicksilver, which is a body insipid as well 
as modorous, the corrosive sublimate will be so altered and 
tamed, as to be turned into what chymists call, because it 
is freed from sharpness, mercurius dulcis, which, if it be 
skilfully prepared and given, though in the quantity of 
many grains, is not only for the most part an Innocent 
thing, but a very good medicine, and that perhaps in 
more cases than physicians generally know it to be good 
The newly mentioned account may hint to us a probable 
argument to shew that, notwithstanding all the digestions 
and changes that a specific medicine may recelve in its — 
way, it may prove a salutary one when it arrives at the 
part it should relieve. For though the corpuscles of the 
medicine should, in their way to the part affected, be con-~ 
siderably changed, yet it is possible that these altered cor- 
puscles may, by that very alteration, be made oe. 
‘since they may be qualified, (even by those changes), 
when they arrive at the part affected, to combine them- 
selves strictly with some corpuscles, whether morbific or 
others, that they find already there, and may with them 
-compose new concretions, that may acquire a new nature 
very friendly to the patient. Something analogical to this 
we may observe in asparagus, which, being eaten, afford 
store of particles that , mixing with those they meet with in 
the kidneys or the bladder, produce a new odour, very dif- 
fering both from that of mere urine, and from that of the 
plant itself. And so, if good turpentine be taken at the - 
mouth, it is known, that, arriving at the kidneys and blad- 
der, it will mingle its minute parts with those it meets with 
there, whence will emerge corpuscles that will impregnate 
the urine with a very differing odour from that which be- 
longs to either of the liquors, since it oftentimes has a fra~ 
grancy somewhat like the smell of violets. 
: Befors 
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Before I conclude this paper, it is like it will be though 
fit, that I should take notice of a difficulty that I know 
may be objected, if not against the past discourse, yet 
against the sufficiency of it to answer the design I propose 
to myself in writing it. For it may be said, that whereas 
my arguments and explications suppose all along that the 
specific remedies are taken in at the mouth, it is known 
that divers of the assertors of specifics reckon among them 
some that are not by swallowing taken into the body, but 
only outwardly applied, or perhaps do but barely touch it; 
as may be observed in amulets, rings, &c. On occasion of 
this considerable difficulty, I have, if I misremember not, 
represented divers things in another tract; but however, it 
may be fit in this place briefly to say somewhat by. way of 
answer to it. We may, then, take notice that the confi- 
dence with which many physicians reject, and some of 
them deride, external specifics, if I may so call them, seems 
to be built upon these two things: the one, that the medi- 
cine cannot in part, as it is certain it does not in the mass, 
get into the body ; and the other, that in case a specific 
should have some part of it subtil enough to gain admit- 
tance, that part must be too small: and inconsiderable to be 
able to produce in the body any such notable change as is 
necessary to the expulsion of peccant humours, and the 
conquering of a disease. S | 

As to the former of these grounds, I largely enough 
shew in another paper *, that a man’s skin, though it seems 
an entire continued body, is really perforated with a great 
multitude, and perhaps a not inconsiderable variety, of lit- 
tle cutlets and inlets which we call pores, many of which 
are visible, even in the skins of dead animals, by good mi- — 
_ éroscopes, and others are manifestly inferred from the nu- — 
merous little drops that cover all the skin at the first erup=_ 

‘ tion, 


* ‘The paper here meant is the Eseay of the Porosity of Bodies, 
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tion of sweat. And that these little perforations may be 
inlets to the finer particles of externally applied medicines, 
may appear probable by several phenomena, such as these ; 
that water will soak through the pores of a fine bladder, 
-_ and dissolve salt of tartar, or even white sugar, contained 
init: that I have prepared a certain liquor, -whose fumes, 
_ though not agitated by heat, would quickly penetrate di- 
vers membranes of dead animals, and manifestly work. on 
 metalline bodies wrapt up in them: that it is a known 
thing, that quicksilver, outwardly applied in ointments, 
girdles, &c. will get in at the pores of the skin, and invade 
the internal parts of the body, and stay there longer, and 
perhaps, too, operate more, than the physician desired. 
And when once the effluvia of these externally applied / 
remedies have gained admittance at the pores of the skin, 
it is not very difficult to conceive how they may proceed 
further ; for underneath the cuticula, or scarf skin, and 
close to it, there are so great a multitude of capillary ves« 
sels, that. you can scarce thrust a small pin into any part, 
but that the point of it will meet and tear some of these lit- 
tle vessels; as will appear by a small drop of blood that will 
be made to issue out at the new made hole, as small as*it 
is: to which instance, if it were necessary, I could add di- 
‘vers others, of the multitude and spreading of the capillary 
vessels that lie close beneath the skin, and for the most part 
_ carry blood, though some of them may contain other, juices, 
and. discharge their recrements -by sweat, or insensible 
transpiration, at the cutaneous outlets. Now these capilla. 
“ ‘ry vessels, as small as they are, having their cavities im. 
mediately continued with those of less slender ones, and by 
‘their intervention with those of the greater, which are 
_ branches of the greatest of all; the corpuscles of the medi- 
cine, once got into the capillary vessels, may have an easy 
passage, by means of the liquors they contain, into these 
greater branches of the principal velns, and so, by virtue 
, of 
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of the circulation, come to’ be quickly mingled with the 
"mass of blood, and by it may be easily conveyed to all the 
-parts of the body; as it hasbeen oftentimes observed “e 
that arsenical amulets worn upon the breast did, though 
they scarce touched the skin, produce threatening distem- 
pers in the heart, and several mischievous symptoms in 
ether parts of the body. And I find it recorded in good 
authors, that cantharides, even when but held in the hand, 
nay sometimes though but carried in one’s pocket, trans~ 
mitted their hurtful effluvia as far as the bladder, and ex- 
eited great pain and other bad symptoms there. 

As for the second ground on which specific remedies are 
rejected, that though they could get entrance into the body, 
yet it would be but by their effluvia; and these are no way 
likely to prove efficacious enough to have any considerable 
effect upon an internal disease : to remove this sian I 
shall briefly observe, | 

1. That the mini bés of the corpuscles that may pass 
fom the outward medicine into the body, may be far 
greater, and therefore make them more considerable, than 
most men are apt to think. This may be rendered proba= 
ble by the great multitudes of odorous, and consequently 
sensible, expirations that are continually emitted, for a very 
tong time together, by ambergris, musk, civet, and much 
more by skilfully made compositions of them. And that 
also subtil efluvia, even without the assistance of heat, may 
quickly penetrate membranes so plentifully, as to act on 
stable bodies contained in them, I have intimated a little, 
above, and have experimentally made appear to divers cu- 
rious men. 

. That the corpuscles of a medicine may retain their 
nature, and not lose their power of operating, notwithstand- 


2) ing 


* See this at large prowrd by the learned piace de Peste, lib. he 
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ing their being, as it were, strained through the skin; as 
may be argued from the mercury that we not long since 
mentioned to have been found in the form of quicksilver in 
the bodies of some men that had been too frequently a« 
nointed with mercury, mixed up with unctuous things into 
an ointment; by which the patient may be as long and 
violently salivated, as if he had swallowed a bolus or pills 
with mercury. 

And so IJ have divers times observed, as I doubt not but 
others have oftener done, that a little opium, mixed up with 
other idgredients for plaisters, did, by outward application, 
take off the acute pains of inward parts, though oD | 
‘remote from the plaister. 

3. And that the corpuscles of a specific may on divers 
occasions act more powerlully by getting in at the porés 
of the skin, than if the remedy that afforded them had been 
taken in at the mouth ; because if it had, the particles 
: might be divided, or pitched on other accounts, (as by di- 
lution, composition with those of the chyle, &c.), much 
altered, by the ferment or the menstruum of the stomach, 

2 by: their filtration throngh the guts, and their long and 
_ winding passage thron¢h them and the lymphiducts, before 
they arrive at the heart to be mingled with the blood: 
whereas the corpuscles of the external specific, presently 
after they are past the skin, get into the capillary vessels 
of the blood, that lie under it, and by their means are 
speedily mixed with the circulating mass of that liquor, and 
So escape the formerly mentioned alterations that other 
medicines are subject to before they are admitied into the 
mass of blood. By which it may appear, that those phy~ 
- Sicians areemuch mistaken, that think a topical medicine 
can at best relieve but the part it is applied te, because its 
corpuscles cannot be supposed to reach beyond that part of 
the body that, lies very near the medicine they issue from. 
But though this reasoning might be excusable enough, if 
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not allowable, before the circulation of the blood was diss 

covered ; yet now it is known how great an intercourse that 

liquor maintains between distant parts of the body, the ar-— 
gument is not seasonable. 

And on this occasion I shall add an advertisement that I 
temember not I have met with in authors; which is, that 
bodies outwardly applied may prove specifics for some 
diseases or distempers that one would not think them very 
sood for by the bare knowledge of their effects when taken 
in at the mouth. Thus camphor, swallowed, is, in the 
dose of a very few grains, a great heater of the blood, and. 
is in some countries, perhaps not altogether without reason; 
extolled by physicians in some kinds of ill conditioned fe- 
vers; but outwardly, it is applied to take off those red- 
messes of the face that are thought to proceed from heat 
of blood; and it is used in ointments against burns. So 
spirit of wine, that is so hot when drunk, is a very good 
remedy to take out the fire, as they speak, in burns, espe 
cially if the part be early moistened with it. Bread, that 
is counted so moderate and well tenipered an aliment when 
eaten, if it be chewed and outwardly applied, hath consi< 
derable virtues in several external affections. And I know 
an ancient and experienced physician, that uses to purge 
children that will not easily be brought to swallow medi- 
cines, by applying something to their navels, that does not 
éffénd them by colour, smell, or griping; and this himself 
mote than once confessed to me is but an ordinary aliment 
that most men, and I among others, have frequently taken 
unprepared, which he freely named io me, but which I 
have not yet had opportunity to make trial of. 

That what we have been saying about the possible. effi- 
cacy of external specifics may appear the less improbable, it 
will be fit to take notice of some observations that comport 


very well with our doctrine. And though the instances to. 


be brought will not be all of them of remedies that deserve 
‘a é the 
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the name of specifics ; yet, besides that some of them may 
perhaps have a title to it, they will all conduce to shew 
that simples or drugs, externally applied, may have consi« 
derable operations against internal distempers of the body. 

It were easy for me to mention a great many external 
specifics out of physicians books; but I purposely forbear 
it, because, to speak freely, I suspect that most of those re. 
medies, though greatly extolled, have been but little exe 
amined by the deliverers of them; and it may suffice for 
my present purpose, to alledge a few instances that have 
been recommended to me either by my own experience, or 
that of some friends ; only there is one observation that js 
SO solemnly and expressly delivered by Galen, upon his 
own knowledge, and so well backed by other eminent phy- 
‘sicians, that I shall let it lead the way. This memorable 
story, that is related by Galen, is of a piony root, which, 
having been worn as an appenstim about a boy that had 
been epileptic for divers months, kept him from his disease 
as.long as he wore it about him; but when, by an acci- 
dent, he ceased to do so, the diaadee invaded him again; 
and yet, by applying the remedy again, he was the second 
time freed from it; which Galen observing, did, for cu- 
riosity, make the root be laid aside; but finding the fits to 
return, he employed it again with the former success. 

T lived in the same house with a learned and judicious 
person that was subject to be paralytic, who, being fre. 
quently tortured by violent cramps, was ordinarily and 
speedily relieved by wearing or handling the tooth of a 
true hippopotamus, or river-horse; and he affirmed to me, 
that upon leaving off the use of it for any considerable time, 
either out of curiosity, or to accommodate some friend, the 
fits would return with violence upon him, I remember, 
also, that having myself been for some years frequently 
subject to cramps, and complaining of it to a physician that 
had been a traveller into cold countries, he told me, that he 
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had brought home with him some rings made of the trus 
elk’s hoof, from a place where these animals are usually em- 
ployed, and that with these he had cured many of the 
cramp; and therewithal presented me one to make trial of, 
which I the more willingly accepted, because he confessed 
to me that divers rings that were sold for such as his, and 
Jooked like them, were either counterfeit or of no efficacy ; 
and though I did not find, that if the cramp seized me in 
the calf of the leg, the ring would much relieve me; yet 
when the fits were but moderate, and in other parts, espe- 
cially the hands, I found myself eased so often, and so soon, 
that I was at first surprized at it, and used to have the re- 
medy laid every night by my bed-side, to have it ready 
when occasion should require. And that which I thonght 
somewhat strange was, that several times, when the cramp 
seized my foot or my toes, the pain was quickly removed, 
though I applied the ring but to my finger; which made 
me much regret the loss of it. 

An eminent physician speaking to me one day of a “par 
tient of his, that was subject to a nocturnal zmcontinentia urt~ 
ne, that was very inconvenient, as well as shameful ; I told 
him of an empirical remedy which is mentioned in another 
paper, whose success I neither would warrant, nor did alto- 
gether despair of, and which at least seemed safe, though 1t 
should not prove effectual, This was only a simple sub- 
stance, (belonging to the animal kingdom), that was to be 
worn in a fine sarsenet bag between the shift and the skin; 
for which, a good while after, the physician gave me great 
thanks, telling me that he was surprized at the effect of it, 
and that he’ observed, that when the patient had worn it so 
long, that probably the virtue began to decay, that is, inmy 
sense, the effluvia were almost spent, the patient found need 
to také a fresh remedy, to continue the benefit she had 
found by the former. 
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I do not affirm or expect that the three forenamed aps 
pensa, nor the other remedies I am about to mention, will 
always succeed ; and I think one may assign some not im- 
probable reasons of the want of uniformity in their effects ; 
but for my present argument it suffices that they do some~ 
times succeed, since that is enough to shew it possible that 
outward medicines may operate upon inward distempers. 

Having one day given a visit to one of the skilfullest 
_ and candidest physicians of the famous college of London, 
I observed in his chamber a fine new fashioned clock ; and 
having taken notice of it to him, as a thing I had not seen 
there before, he desired me not to think he was rich and vain 
enough te purchase so dear a rarity ; but that it belonged 
to.a courtier, whom he named to me, of whose daughter he 
told me this story: this young lady had a great tumour in 
her neck or throat, which being apprehended to be of a 
scrophulous nature, made her father fear it would oblige 
him to increase her poriion more than his estate could con- 
veniently bear: wherefore, at length he addressed himself 
to my relator, who judging the case to be difficult, and be-~ 
ing unwilling to torment the lady with a long course of 
physic, told the courtier, that if he could animate her to 
suffer a remedy he would propose, and would assist him to 
procure it, he hoped to remove this tum@ur without weak. 
ening her, or putting ‘ther to pain. Soon after, all parties 
being agreed, and the desired conveniency procured, the 
patient was brought into a room where there was yet in 
-bed the body of a man that had died of a lingering disease ; 
this man’s hand the doctor took, and laid at pon his pa- 
tient’s tumour, keeping it there till she either complained 
or confessed that she felt the coldness of it penetrate to the 
innermost parts of her tumour. This application was af- 
terwards repeated more than once, Whilst the body conti. 
nued without smelling ; and by this course the tumour was 
dispelled, and the patient so relieved, that her father, by 
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way of gratitude, knowing how much the physician was # 
lover of curiosities, made him a present of that clock. 

The learned doctor ascribed this odd remedy to Hel- 
mont, who is indeed to be thanked for having mentioned 
and recommended a medicine that was unlikely to be good, 
besides that it was not in use; but the knowledge of it 
seems to me to have been, for the main, very much an- 
cienter than our age; since there is mention made of one 
very like it by so ancient an author as Pliny ; though, 
since his time, till Helmont’s it hath been generally forgot- 
ten or disbelieved, save that one physician, (Franciscus 
Ulmus), who, though no ill observer, has not had the for~ 
tune to be famous, takes notice of a case very like that of 
our courtier’s daughter, affirming, that by that one remedy, 
after others had been fruitlessly employed he knew a noble 
virgin to have been perfectly cured. 

T was one summer, to my great surprize, obnoxious to 
frequent bleedings at the nose ; for which I sometimes used 
one remedy, and sometimes another, for the most part with 
good, but not still with quick success: but falling once un- 
expectedly into a fit whose violence somewhat alarmed me, 
1 resolved to try an unusual remedy ; and having easily 
obtained of my sister, in whose house this accident hap- 
pened, some true moss of a “dead: man’s scull, which had 
been sent her by a great person, for a present, out of Ire- 
land, in which country I found it less rare and more es- 
teemed than elsewhere, I was going to employ it after the 
usual manner, which is to put it up into the patient’s nos- 
irils; but before I did it, I had the curiosity to try, net- 
withstanding the briskness of my hemorrhagy, whether 
the medicine would produce its effect by being only held in 
my hand. and therefore covering a piece of the moss with 
my fist, that the warmth might a little actuate the medicine, 
1 found, to the wonder of the by-standers, that the blood 
speedily stopped, nor, thanks be to God, have I been trou- 

| bled 
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bled with a hemorrhagy for some years from that very 
time. But this is far less strange than what was affirmed 
to have happened to one of the eminentest members of the 
Royal Society : this learned gentleman, who was of a very 
sanguine complexion, found himself much affected by the 
use of the moss of a human skull, (pieces of which I have 
seen sticking to the roots of the vegetable, when it was ge- 
nuine), which had so strange an operation upon him, that 
sometimes, when he was let blood, if, for curiosity’s sake, 
he held a quantity of this moss in his hand, the eflux of the 
blood would cease till he laid it by again; which was not 
only solemnly averred to me by himself, but confirmed to 


__ me by his ingenious physician, with both whom I had a 


particular acquaintance, which otherwise I should have 
thought scarce credible, unless imagination, a faculty very 
strong in that gentleman, contributed to the strange effect 
of the remedy. | 

_ The hitherto mentioned external specifics are afforded by 
vegetables and animals, which, being bodies of a slighter 
texture, may be supposed to have their parts more efflu- 
viable; and therefore I shall now add two or thrée exam- 
ples afforded by the mineral kingdom, which consisting of 
bodies that never were living, and which are for the most 
part very close and compact, are generally thought to have 
their parts indisposed to emit efluvia. 

I knew a person of great learning, and by profession a 
physician, who enjoyed a health good enough, save that 
usually, after a few hours sleep, he waked in the night 
with great terrors, followed, for a long time, with such 
violent palpitations of the heart, as were very troublesome, 
and sometimes frightful to him. To remove this distemper, 
he tried all that his art suggested to him, but without suc- 
cess ; whereupon he complained of it to several of his ac- 


_ quaintance, and mentioning it one day among a company 


ef merchants, whereof some frequented very remote coun- 
ero tries, 
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tries, one of them told him he would easily relieve him by 
a remedy that had been found efficacious both upon himself 
and others. This he told him was, to take divers flat and 
smooth cornelian stones, such as they bring from the East- 
Indies to cut rings out of, and to sew eight or ten of: them 
to a piece of scarlet of flannel, to be hung about his neck 
so as that the stones may immediately touch the skin over- 
against the heart and the month of the stomach. This re- 
medy the physician procured, and in no long time found 
the great benefit of it, insomuch that he thought he might 
now securely leave off the use of these stones; which he 
did once or twice out of curiosity, as well as for his ease ; 


but finding the distemper to return each time; within very 


few weeks after he had laid aside his remiedy, he resolved 
to keep it always on, as he had long successfully done 
«when he told me the story ; and, to convince me, presented 
me with some of the cornelians that he had, for fear of 
wanting them, procured in greater number than he needed 
at once. But since I have not yet had occasion to make 
trial of them, I shall not conclude that the remedy will al. 
ways succeed, but only (which is enough for my present 
purpose) that it is at least possible that such an external re- 
medy may be very effectual. 


{ afterwards thought (which I here note, to add to the 


probability of what I have been relating) that possibly 
those that first made use of the fore mentioned remedy, may 
have had a hint from what Galen saith of the jasper; 
which stone we observe to be various in point of colour, 
and I have seen, in the ereen mixtures, of red almost as 
deep as that of cornelians. Of this stone Galen relates that 
some made rings, in which were graven a dragon, having 
beams j issuing from him, and commended it as very friend- 
ly to the stomach, being applied to the mouth of it; and 
though he omitted (and found he safely might do it) the 
seulpture, he yet approves the stones upon his own fre- 

quent 
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quent experience, applying them almost as our merchant 
did: Sane hujus (says he) ego quogue lapidis abunde fect peri 
culum, torquem enim ex bujusmodi lapiliis confectum collo susm 
pendi, ita ut lapides os ventriculi contingerent ; apparebant 
autem nibtlominus prodesse ; etiamsi sculpturam non haberent, 
&c. “ I have made myself a frequent trial of this stone, 
“* having carried several of those little stones tied together 
“* about my neck in such a manner that the stones did 
* touch the mouth of my stomach ; yet they were be- 
“¢ neficial, though they had nothing graven upon them,” 
&e, | 
{ have lately mentioned the efficacy of a cramp ring up- 
on some parts of the genus nervosum; but some will per~ 
haps think it more considerable, if a stone ring, worn on the 
finger, shall be able to wor. on the mass of blood, and par- 
ticularly that depraved portion of it that nature relegates to 
such distant parts as the hemorrhoidal veins 3 and yet the 
experienced Monardes, having described the blood-stone 
that is brought from New Spain, and represented it as a 
jasper, not only commends it against hemorrhages, being 
applied to the bleeding part, but adds the following words, 
which declare that he speaks upon experience: Vidimus 
nonnullos haemorrhoidum fluxu afflictos remedium SENSISSE, ANNI 
los ex hoc lapide confectos in digito continue gestando: necnore 
“et menstruum flusum sisti. “ We have seen sometimes the 
“ hemorrhoids cured, as likewise the copious monthly is. 
** sues, by wearing rings made of this stone.” | 
_ Tknow you will expect here that I should not on this 
occasion pretermit the lapis nephriticus; of which sort of 
stones, though many have been found ineffectual] against 
the disease that gives them their name, and though it be 
scarce possible to chuse those few that are good without 
having particularly and actually tried them; yet that some 
of them are of great virtue, we have the testimony of the 
inquisitive and judicious Boetius, and that other learned 
i ¢€.4 writer 
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writer about gems, Johannes de Laet, whose praises ate 
confirmed by the historical testimonies of Monardes and 
others. But none, that I have met, speaks more home to 
our purpose than a considerable merchant of Leipsick, 
whose rare observations are recorded by a man of very 
great reading, the learned Untzerus *, to whom I refer you, 
contenting myself to mention, in this place, two of the ten 
xemarks he sets down: the first, that the merchant affirmed 
to our author, that by wearing this stone for some days, the 
calculous matter was so powerfully proscribed, that a mul- 
titude of small grains of sand were expelled even at the 
corners of his eyes. The like effect to which he often ob- 
served of that remedy in divers other persons. The se- 
cond, that by wearing the same stone, his wife, who was 
troubled with a great catarrh, found it considerably ca- 
ithartic, insomuch that the first day she was thereby purged 
fourteen or fifteen times; the next, nine or ten times; and 
afterwards had her body kept very open. And he adds, 
that he found also this stone to operate like a purge, though 
not so strongly upon himself, 

But enough, if not more than enough, of’ the virtues of 
periapta and appensa, especially since rhore instances of 
them may be met with in some other papers: and even 
without them, or at least with them, those particulars I 
come from mentioning may furnish a suflicient answer to 
the objection that has occasioned them. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


AND now, Sir, you have what the consideration of the 
mature of the things I treat of suggested to me about the | 
principal 


* Wntzer. de Nephrit. lib. x. cap: 24. 
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principal ways by which I conceive specific medicines may 
eure diseases, or at least much lessen them. I said the 
principal ways, because I am far from denying that there 
_ may be many others that must not here be mentioned, lest 
I should too much transgress the limits that become an 
epistle ; especially this being already far more prolix than 
{ at first intended, though I purposely omitted the authori- 
ties and arguments of divers physicians and chymists that 
maintain that there are specific medicines, because they pro- 
ceed upon principles (such as substantial forms, real quali- 
ties, ideas, or chaoses, and the like) which I could not 
fairly employ, because I do not admit them. But though . 
I forbore to lengthen my discourse by improper, and, I 
hope, needless transcriptions out of others; yet it is long 
enough to prompt me now, at the close of it, to remind you 
of two or three things that I declared at the beginning. 
As, first, that I did not pretend that a specific medicine, 
or nature by a specific does commonly effect the cure by 
one of the particular ways that I proposed, exclusively to 
‘the rest; since I rather think, that oftentimes two, and 
sometimes more, concur to the effect. Secondly, that I . 
proposed to myself to explicate the ways of working of 
specific remedies only in general, And, thirdly, that I did 
not assert that the ways I pitched upon were the true and 
genuine ones by which the medicine does act, but only 
propounded them as ways by which it may act. So that,. 
without being dogmatical, I offer you my explications but 
ds possible, and perhaps not improbable; and that may 
suffice for the occasion and scope of this letter, in which 1 
presume you remember I aimed but at shewing you that 
the operations of specifie medicines are not irreconcileable 
to the principles of the corpuscular philosophy ; which [I 
hope you will, without reluctancy, grant, if, b y my good 
fortune, the difficulties that made you hesitate seem to you 
to be lessened by so barren an intellect as mine, discours- 


ine 
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ing of an abstruse subject which belongs to a professiot 
that I am not of. Upon which account it may be justly 
presumed, that you, who have so much more sagacity, and. 
are so much more concerned than I in the subject I have 
been treating of, and who, being a professed physician, 
have much more opportunity to discover the various 


courses that nature does, or may, take in curing diseases, 


will be able to give yourself far more satisfaction than you 
could hope to receive from me, who have therefore pro- 
posed to you my conjectures very diffidently, though I am 
very positive in asserting myself to be, 


SIR, your most, &c. 
ROBERT BOYLE. 
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SEG EL. Te 
To the very learned Dr. F. 


SIR, 


SINCE specific medicines, to deserve that name, must be 
very efficacious, and yet are, for the most part, either sim 
ple or very little compounded ; what has been said about 
them in the foregoing tract, concerning specifics, may af- 
ford me a not improper rise to invite you, and thereby 
others of your profession, on whom your authority and ex- 
ample may justly have much influence, to seek after and 
employ, more than they are wont to do, such remedies as | 
are either simple, or, when there happens a necessity to 
compound, are made up of no more ingredients than are 
absolutely requisite to answer the indications and the phy- 
sician’s scope. 


/ 
This 
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This sort of simple, or but lightly compounded, reme~ 
dies, 1 am induced to prefer before those pompous compo- 
sitions, wherein men seem to have hoped to surmount dis- 
eases by the multitude of the ingredients, upon the follow- 
ing-reasons ; in all which I desire the advantages ascribed 
to simple medicines, above others, may be understood, not 
in an absolute and indefinite sense, but, as they speak, c@- 
terts paribus, which I here give you notice of once for 
all. oe 

And the-first advantage that I shall mention is, that it is 
much less difficult to foresee the operation of a simple, than 
of a very compounded medicine; so that physicians may 
proceed more securely in employing the former, than the 
latter sort of remedies. And indeed, if I do not greatly 
mistake, we often presume too much of our own abilities, 
when we believe that we know before-hand what the qua- 
hities and effects of a mixture of many ingredients of differ- 
ing natures will be; since many bodies, by composition, — 
and the change of texture consequent thereupon, do receive 
great and unexpected alterations in their qualities. Several 
manifest instances of this truth may be met with in our 
history of colours; in divers of whose experiments, the co- 
lour produced upon the mixture of bodies is quite different 
from that of any of the ingredients; as, when a blue solu- 
tion of copper, made in spirit of urine, does with syrup of 
violets, which is also blue, preduce a fair green: and even 
since I began to write this section, a trial, purposely made, 
has afforded me a new instance of the same import. 

For having put together some tincture of iron, made with 
good spirit of vinegar, and a volatile tincture of sulphur, 
(which I elsewhere shew how to make), from a confusion 
of these two very red liquors there emerged, in a trice, a 
very dark and almost inky mixture, that retained nothing 
at all of redness. 


The 
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The like notable changes I have several times produced 
by mixtures, in divers other qualities of bodies than their 
colours, as in their odours, tastes, &c. and why such alter... 
ations may not be also effected by composition in some of 
the medicinal qualities of bodies, I do not yet see. Quick- 
silver itself, inwardly taken, does usually cause, either no 
manifest evacuation, or one that is made at the mouth ; but 
if it be dissolved in spirit of nitre, and precipitated with 
sea-salt, this white precipitate being edulcorated, if it be 
warily given in a just dose, doth (as far as I can yet learn} 
seldom work by salivation, but by siege. On the other 
side, glass of antimony, (made per se), whereof a very few 
grains, given in substance, are wont to work violently up-~ 
wards and downwards, being dissolved in spirit of vinegar, 
(which is not easily and quickly done), will not usually 
either vomit or purge, though the menstruum be drawn 
from it, and though it be given in a larger dose than that 
of the uncompounded glass. : 

And though if crude antimony be fluxed with nitre. and 
tartar, as in the ordinary way of making crocus metallo- 
rum, there is produced, as is vulgarly known, a medicine 
"so emetic and cathartic, that an ounce or less of the wine 
wherein it has been infused, without sensibly losing its 
weight, is wont to work strongly,enough both upwards and 
downwards; yet I have known some that would, without 
scruple, take several grains of crude antimony in substance, 
and one, particularly, that continued the use of it long with. 
out being vomited or purged by it. And trials purposely 
made have informed me, that if, instead of saltpetre and 
tartar, antimony be prepared with well dried sea-salt and a 
little salt of tartar, though both these amount not to above 
half the weight of the nitre and tartar vulgarly used ; yet 
the antimony, well fluxed with these (for about an hour), 
is thereby so altered and corrected, that it affords an useful 
medicine, of which one may give from 12 or 15 grains, to 
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halfadrachm, or more, in substance, without ordinarily 
working either by vomit or siege, but usually by sweat, 
and sometimes by urine: whence we may gather, that an- 
timony may be either made a more dangerous, or a more 


friendly medicine, than of itself it is, according to the in-. 
eredients it 1s associated with, though these be in them- 


selves innocent, and perhaps of kin to one another. And 
even chymists, as well as other prescribers of remedies, 
may be found, though less frequently, to add to a simple 
such things, as rather deprave than improve it: as one of 
their great patrons (a happy practitioner) complains, that 
flower of sulphur, by being sublimed (as by many it is) 
from calcined vitriol, and one or two other things, under 
pretence of purifying and subtilizing it, does really acquire 
a hurtful corrosiveness. And, if I had here the leisure, 
instances enough might be. brought to shew that chymists 
sometimes mistakingly produce, by their additions to a me- 
dicine, other qualities, if not also worse, than they designed 
er expected. 


SECT.© If. 


ANOTHER advantage of simpler medicines is, that, ees 
zeris paribus, they are more safe than compounded ones, es- 
pecially if the patients be valetudinary persons. Jt is too 
cuch the custom, both of many herbarists, and several 
other writers on the Materia Medica, to give us rather en- 


comiums than impartial accounts of the simples they treat © 


of; enumerating and magnifying all the virtues they have, 
and sometimes’ more than they have, without taking notice 


of their ill qualities, upon whose account, nevertheless, they _ 


may 
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may be inconvenient, if not hurtful and dangerous, to some 
constitutions, and in divers cases. We know that divers 
perfumes, as musk and amber, though very grateful and 
refreshing to most men’s spirits, are yet, very hurtful to 
many women, and especially to those that are hysterical. 
And I have known the smell of musk very much disaffect 
an eminent person, though otherwise of a robust constitu. 
tion. I have also known several persons, not all of them 
of the same sex, very much offended by the smell of roses, 
which yet is very moderate, as well as to: most persons, 
whether men or women, very grateful. I know a very 
great person, te whom honey, whether inwardly taken, or” 
outwardly applied, is almost as hurtful as poison, having 
several times produced strange and frightful symptoms, 
even when the patient knew not that any honey had been 
employed, and consequently could not be thus oddly dis. 
tempered by the force of imagination. I think I have 
elsewhere taken notice of the harm that both I and others, 


_ subject to diseases of the eyes, have received, even by the 


moderate use of parsley. . 

On this occasion I shall add what occurred to me long 
after I had dictated what I said of parsley, that wormwood, 
‘hough for many uses an excellent plant, has been found 
by many so apt to disaffect the head, and so unfriendly to 
the eyes, that I have for some years forborn it myself, for 
fear of the head-ach, and forewarned others of it that are 
subject to weak eyes. ‘But I know a very learned man, 
whose elegant -pea has made him deservedly be taken no. 
tice of by many, who, though he has naturally very good 
eyes, found, upon an obstinate trial, that his curiosity se- 


duced him to make, of the plentiful use of wormwood. 
' wine and beer, that within less than three weeks his sight 


was by degrees brought to be so weak, that he could not 


_ tead a Gazette without spectacles; but by totally leaving 


oif wormwood, he quickly recovered the yigour of his 


toht 
1 . sight 
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sight, without the use of any of the helps that his profess 
sion, which is physic, would have plentifully suggested to 
him. This relation I had from himself, soon after the 
thing happened, on occasion of what I told him about pars= 
ley, &c. 

And to speak more diectencdiyg I doubt not, but if men 
were not so prepossessed with the praises that authors give 
io simples, that they overlook the inconveniences they may 
on divers occasions produce, we should find in many medi- 
eines bad qualities that are not yet taken notice of. And 
{ have more than once hit but too well in the prognostics I 


made of the hurt some patients would receive by the use of 


applauded medicines, prescribed them even by considerable 
and learned men, when upon their authority my warnings 
were neglected, and the use of the medicines unhappily 
persisted in. I remember I once saw, in the hands of a 
learned and curious traveller into the eastern parts of the 
world, an Arabic manuscript about the Materia Medica, 
which made me regret the loss of the most part of the little 


skill I once had in that language ; for besides that it was_ 


written in a delicate hand, and the letters in fit places, cu- 
tiously adorned with gold and azure, the method seemed 
to be more accurate than any thing I had seen on that sub- 
ect: and-that which pleased me not a little was, that the au- 
thor had been so wary, that after the columns wherein he 


taught, besides many other things, the virtues, doses, &c. 
of every drug he treated of, he had a distinct column for 


the bad qualities of it, and the constitutions and diseases 


wherein the use of it may be dangerous or inconvenient. | 


Y think it therefore not unreasonable to suspect, that, where — 
a preat many ingredients are blended into one medicine, 
one or other of them may have other operations besides — 
that designed by the physician; it may awaken some _ 
sleéping ferment, and, if not produce a new distempers 


may excite and actuate some other hostile matter that lay 
Z. quiet 
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quict in the body before, and perhaps would have been lits 
tle by little subdued by nature, if it had not been unsea« 
sonably roused and assisted by some ingredient that per- 
haps was needlessly put into the medicine. I have had so 
many unwelcome proofs of this in myself, that it engages 
me to be the more careful to caution others against the like 
inconvenience, 


SECT Ili: 


ANOTHER benefit accruing from the use of simpler 
medicines is, that thereby the patient may, without burs 
thening his stomach, or nauseating the remedy, take a 
Jarger dose of the medicine, or of that ingredient of it 
wherein the virtue chiefly resides. For whereas physicians 
are obliged to stint themselves in the dose of the medicine, 
for fear of disgusting the patient or oppressing his stomach; 
when there are many things heaped together in a moderate 
dose of one compounded medicine; these ingredients that 
are either superfluous, or at least are less efficacious, must 
necessarily take up a considerable part of that determinate 
dose, and consequently leave much the less of the more ap~ 
propriated or useful ingredients. 

To say. that all the ingredients that are thrust into a great 
composition are preper and onduce unto the same pur- 
pose, I doubt, is not always true; and, however, is not a 
sufficient answer, since it does not avoid the inconvenience 
I have been objecting. _ | 

Ifa baker, being to make the best bread he ean, espe- 
cially for a person of a weak stomach, should to wheaten 
flour add the meal of rye, of barley, and of oats, though all 

won. IV; AE. these 
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these ingredients be good and nourishing, and each of thesi 
is by many used to make bread, yet none will take him for 
a skilful baker, and few would prefer this compounded 
bread to that more simple one made of wheat alone. And 
so, to make good gunpowder, a skilful man would not, to 
saltpetre, brimstone, and charcoal, add wax, rosin, and cam- 
phor, though these be very inflammable substances as well 
as sulphur. And thus, if one would make an aqua vitae, 
whereof but one small cup were to be given for the quick 
recovery of fainting persons, he would ‘not, with spirit of 
wine or good brandy, mix mead or cyder, and strong beer 
or ale, though each of these be itself a spirituous liquor. 


‘Gum Arabic (whereaf I prefer that which is transpa- . 


rent and colourless) is prescribed in several compositions 
as a drug proper to mitigate the sharpness of urine; but by 
the quantity of the other ingredients that it 1s mixed and 
clogged with, no more than a small proportion of it usually 
comes to be given in one dose: but when I have had the 
curiosity, leaving out all the other things, to give about a 
drachm, or perhaps more, of it at one time, reduced by 
long pounding (for the best is very tough) to fine powder, 
in a large draught of beer, or some other convenient vehi- 


cle, I found very considerable effects of it. And I remem. 


ber, that a gentleman‘of great note coming to bid me fares 


wel, because of a long and troublesome journey he was 
taking to mineral waters, which he intended to drink for 


many w eeks, to ease him of a very painful sharpness of 
urine; I, that knew it was not-venereal, nor from the stone 
of the bladder, (for when those are causes of the strangua« 


ay, the medicine is not near so powerful), desired him, 
before he went, to make use of this powder, once, or (if — 


there should be need) twice a day; which when he had 


done, it so relieved him, that he thought himself quite — 
cured, and forbore his intended journey, not only that year _ 


but the next. For the chin-cough, as they call it, in chil- ) 


dren, 
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ren, whose odd symptoms do usually fright the parents 
and attendants, and oftentimes frustrate the endeavours of 
physicians skilful in curing other coughs, I have not known 
any magisterial composition so effectual as the simple juice 
of pulegium, (by many called penny-royal) sweetened a 
little with sugar-candy, and given long enough, from time 
to time, in the quantity of a child’s spoonful. (This plant 
may be also made to afford a syrup, that will keep, and is 
useful in coughs, but which I doubt is not so efficacious as 
the simple juice.) There are many and obvious experi- 
ments of the great efficacy of s0 simple a remedy as asses 
milk, (which yet, in some cases, I think inferior to goat’s 
milk,) if it be given in a sufficient quantity, and for a com- 
petent time. There are also many instances of dangerous 
and stubborn diseases that have been cured even by com- 
mon cow’s milk, when it has been very plentifully taken, 
and for a long continuance of time: and perhaps it is no 
less remarkable, that in a far less time, now and then, not 
extending to very many days, fluxes, as diarrheas, and, 
though more seldom, even dysenterical ones, are happily 
and easily cured, as I have sometimes known, by the bare 
use of so slight a remedy as milk, wherein, whilst it is 
gently boiling, an equal quantity of fair water is little by 
little put, till at last there remains but as much liquor as 
‘the milk alone amounted to at first. This simple alimen- 
tous medicine, being liberally taken, (for it should be used 
instead of all other drinks, whilst the disease continués), has 


been very frequently found to cure fluxes, not all of one sort, *- 


in Ireland itself, where that kind of disease is endemical, 
And though I have formerly in another paper recommend. 
ed.the use of paronychia folits rutacets, against that sad and 
stubborn disease, the king’s evil; yet I presume you will 
allow me, by the mention of a trial ‘that was since made 
with it, to give a notable confirmation of the utility of giv- 
ing an alterative simple, if need require, i. considerable 

| Ffo quantity. 
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quantity. A physician that 1 knew was sent for to a serd* 
phulous patient, in whose throat there was a tumor, so big 
and so unluckily seated, that, much compressing the ceso- 
phagus, it rendered deglutition exceeding difficult ; so that, 
being likewise so hard and stubborn, that though the phy- 
sician was also a famous chirurgeon, he could neither dis- 
cuss it, nor bring it to. suppuration; the patient, though 
rich, was in imminent danger of being starved. In this 
strait, the physician, remembering the character I had given 
of paronychia, or whitlow-grass, sent about the country to’ 
get all that could be procured; and at first gave a little of 
it, in form of infusion, in such liquid aliments as the pa- 
tient was able, with much. ado, little by little to get down: 
and having by this means, after some time, made the de- 
glutition less difficult, he gave the remedy more and more 
plentifully, to imbue the whole mass of blood and juices of 
the body with the virtue of the herb; whereby the tumour 
‘was at length resolved, and the patient secured, so much to 
the physician’s reputation as well as profit, that, as he said, 
he thought gratitude obliged him to give me a circumstan- 
tial account of his success ; as he very civilly did in a long 
letter, whereof I have given you the substance. 

And though I might here entertain you with the virtues 
of some other simple remedies, plentifully given; yet, for 
brevity sake, I shail rather observe in general, that I doubt 
not but several simple medicines (I speak of alterative, not 
evacuating ones) would be found far more effectual than 
they are commonly thought, if they were given in a much 
larger dose, and continued for a competent time. And 


probably so many physicians (especially of the old school) 


would not be so forward to reject either specific, or simple 


remedies, as having found some of them not to answer ex- | 


pectation, if they would allow them as fair a trial as they 
give to their own prescriptions; such as the chalybeates of 
the shops, the Spa, or Tunbridge-waters, the decoctions of 


gualacums, 


7 
; 
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gualacum, &c. which they often give with divers interme- 
diate helps for a month or ‘six weeks, and sometimes for 
two months together, without expecting that in a few 


weeks, much less in-a very few days, they should perform 
the cure, 


DECD TV; 


‘THE fourth thing that may recommend the use of simple 
medicines it, that, caeteris paribus, they are more easy to be 
procured than compounded ones. This assertion needs lit. 
tle proof. And where several simples are required, one or 
_ ™More of them may oftentimes be difficult to be got; and all 
of them will still be troublesome to be fetched and to be 
made up into a composition. How useful the knowledge 
of parable remedies may be, I have endeavoured to shew 
in a distinct paper ; and therefore shall not discourse of i¢ 
here, but only add this one cbservation, that some medi. 
_ eines are so parable, that without resorting for them to apo- 
thecaries shops (which are not every where at hand, nor al- 
‘ways furnished with them), we may find them in those of 
other tradesmen. Thus, among masons and bricklayers 
we inost commonly meet with quick-lime ; whose bare in- 
fusion in common water (about a pound of the former, as it 
is more or less strong, to about three or four quarts of the 
latter) is of itself a good medicine in divers cases, and, as 
experience has persuaded me, may be made the basis of 
several good remedies both inward and outward; among 
the latter of which may be reckoned an oinment that I 
usually kept by me for burns, and made only by beating 
up strong lime-water with as much good linseed-oil as 


ffs could 
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could be made thoroughly to incorporate with it into“a very 
white unguent. 3 

And I shall add concerning lintseed-oil, (since I have 
mentioned it) which is to be had in the shops of varnishers 
and painters; that of itself being exhibited in a large dose, 
as of several cunces at a time, I have known it answer the 
commendations given it by eminent physicians for break- 
of pleuritical empyemas. Simple oil of turpentine, also, 
that may be usually had in the shops of the same trades- 
men, is in reality a noble remedy in divers affections, not 
only inward, in which chymists commend it, but outward 
too. And I have had great thanks, both from physicians 
and chirurgeons, for recommending the use of it to them in 
wounds, and particularly, where one would expect litle 
from it, in the stanching of blood, if it be seasonably ap- 
plied very hot to the wounded parts, where it also much 
promotes a good digestion. And I am confirmed in the 
good opinion I have long had of this oil, by the informa- 


‘tion that is given me, that a very experienced chirurgeon 


has lately been so charitable, as to publish a little book, 


considerable for the useful observations it contains, of nota- — 


ble cures done by him in chirurgical cases, chiefly with oil 
of turpentine. And I shall add, that a chirurgeon to a 
great monarch, and one of the skilfullest men I ever met 
with of hig profession, confessed to me, that in an admired 
cure that he had then lately done, of a desperate gangrene, 
in an eminent person, very aged, and almost bed-rid, .the 
medicine he ascribed most to, was the oil we were speak~ — 
ing of. And because-both he and others make much and 
good use of spirit of wine in gangrenes, which yet is 
thought to be unmingleable with oil of turpentine ; because, 
ei it be shaken with it, it will quickly separate again from 
; [thought it might do practitioners some service, to 
nen for them a mixture of oil of turpentine and spirit ‘of 
wine, that might probably be more penetrant than the for- 
1 mers 


| 


| 
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mer, and less fugitive than the latter, which of itself does 
not stay long enough upon the parts it is applied to: which 
mixture I easily made, by digesting for a while, and 
strongly shaking from time to time, about equal parts by 


guess of good oil of turpentine and thoroughly dephlegmed | 


spirit of wine, till this liquor, by imbibing or dissolving 


great store of the oleaginous parts, have attained a yellow | 


colour, for which reason I call it the tincture of oil of tur- 
pentine. 
And since my subject has led me into the shops of co- 


- Jour-sellers, I will, before I leave them, take notice of one 
simple that is wont to be found there, which, if it Were not 


very offensive to the taste, and somewhat disagreeable to 
the stomach, would be perhaps preferable for its antine- 
phritic virtue to the most pompous compositions of the 
shops, and some of the celebrated arcana of the (vulgar) 
chymists. I procured it, not without some dificulty, from 
a spagyrist very well versed in the school of Paracelsus and 
Helmont, who, though a sparing commender of remedies, 
extolled this, as the best he had ever met with to curé the 
stone, where it was too big to pass, and to prevent the in- 
erease of it where it was. I have known it used in clysters 
with very good success in a fit of that disease; but inward- 
ly I had no oceasion to try it but upon myself; and jude- 
ing it innocent enough, (as indeed I found it rather ano- 
dyne than driving), I took it now and then, mixed with oil 
of sweet almonds, chiefly to allay the taste, (for otherwise 
1 had long found that alone insufficient), as a preservative 
from gravel. And, thanks he to God, I divers times 
thought it more manifestly effectual to that purpose, by 
lessening either the bulk of the grains, or the quantity of 
the sand, or both, than any of the remedies I had taken for 
several years before; and yet I scarce took a quarter of 
the dose prescribed by the spagyrist that communicated the 
medicine to me; which in short is (for I presume you 

Fr 4 would 
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would gladly know it) to take from time to time, by itself, 
or in some convenient vehicle, two or three ounces of the 
expressed oil of walnuts, which, if the great staleness of it 
he requires be necessary, (which I mean te examine by 
trials), is scarce to be had but at the shops of artificers, be- 
cause he would have it at least a year old, and judged it 
. the elder the better. 

Before I quite leave the shops of tradesmen, I shall take 
notice of one medicine more that seems to have been first 


lodged there, and from thence translated into the shops of 


apothecaries. The medicine I mean is Castile or else Ve- 
netian soap, (for either is’ often employed instead of the 
other), which being a body abounding with alkalisate salts 
and oleagincus parts well combined, invited me to make 
some experiments with it, as a substance that may be ap- 


plicable to good uses, not only mechanical, but medical. - 


Of some of the former sort I elsewhere make mention ; and. 
as to its medicinal virtues, I take notice in another paper of 
its efficacy against the jaundice; for which I have since 
been informed, that, as nauseous a medicine as it is, it is in 
great request among some skilful men in Holland; and 
some fresh, but not sufficient, experience has recommended 
it to me against the stone. But that virtue of it which | as 
yet most prize it for, and now intend to communicate to 
you, you will best gather from the following story. Havy- 
ing had some dealings with a considerable merchant of 
Cork in Ireland, he sadly complained to me, that he was 


afflicted with a necessity of making bloody water to that — 


degree, that he feared he must soon quit his profession, be- 
ing already unable to ride about his business, and scarce 
able to walk a foot the length of a street, without stooping 
to make red water. Hereupon I told him I had a medi- 
cine that, if he could digest the unpleasantness of it, would, 
I thought, by the blessing of God, do good even in his 
ease ; and it was only to scrape with a knife as much Cas- 

tile 
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jile soap into a spoon as it would conveniently hold with- 
out being pressed, z.c. near a drachm; and having filled 
the vacant part with small ale, or some other convenient 
drink, to facilitate the swallowing so nauseous a remedy, 
wash it down with a somewhat large draught of the same 
liquor, or other fit vehicle, repeating the dose twice or 
thrice a day, if need required. The manifest relief he 
found by this seemingly despicable medicine, within (if I 
misremember not) two or three days, invited him to con 
tinue the use of it a while longer, and afterwards to return 
me solemn thanks for it; declaring, that now for four 
years together he had lived quite free from his distemper, . 
without scrupling to ride journeys on horse-back, as his oc- 
easions required. Fo which he added, that in regard I had 
not confined him to secrecy, he presumed I intended the 
‘medicine should do as much good as might be, and there- 
fore scrupled not to give it to several others, who were 
likewise happily cured by the use of the same remedy. 
Which account was therefore the more welcome to me, be- 
cause in the place where I lived, I had ‘not opportunity to 
make further trials of its efficacy. And on this occasion [ 
shall beg leave to advertise you, once for all, in reference 
to the remedies delivered by me, either in this paper, or in 
my other writings; that I am as sensible as another of the 
almost insuperable difficulty of making any certain experi- 
ments in physic; and that having of a long time (for rea- 
sons given in due place) studiously, though not unreserved- 
ly, declined the occasions of giving (and consequently of 
reiterating) medicines; I jusly desire, that none of my 
readers, and especially that Dr. F. would too much rely 
upon them, till they have been more competently tried, 
than perhaps some of them, for want of opportunity, have 
been; and administered to patients of differing complexions, 
ages, and other circumstances, 


You 
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You may find other instances of the virtue of parable, 
and some of them unpromising medicines, in one of my es~ 
says of the Usefulness of Experimental Philosophy ; to 
which I the less scruple to refer you, because I do not re~ 
member what I have there written, many years ago, so 
perfectly, as not to fear that I might, by enlateing this 
section, put you to the trouble of reading some things here, 
that you have met with there already. And yet I am 


somewhat encouraged both to mention to you that book, 


and to present you some other receipts in this paper, be- 
cause It has pleased God so far to bless divers of the medi- 
eines I have there recommended, or do there mention, that 
they have been prosperous to many patients, and not alto- 
gether unuseful to some noted physicians ; and have pro- 


cured me from both more thanks than I pretended to,” 


besides inviting encouragements to further communica. 
trons.. 


SEC 'T.V: 


THE last thing in order, but not in importance, that in- 


duces me to wish that physicians would employ simpler 
medicines as much as conveniently may be, is, that it is one 
of the likeliest ways (and perhaps little less than absolute- 
ly necessary ), to promote the practical knowledge of the 
Materia Medica. For whilst in one receipt a multitude of 
ingredients are mingled, if not confounded, it is almost im- 
possible to know with any certainty to which of the sim- 
_ ples the good or bad effect of the remedy is to be attributed, 
or whether it be not produced by a power resulting from 
the particular qualities of all of them,. united into one tem~ 

perament, 
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perament, and by its means acting conjointly, and, as the 
schoolmen speak, per modum unis. ‘So that by this way of 
heaping up or blending simples into one compounded reme- 
dy, I see not how in many ages men will be able to disco- 
ver the true qualities, good and bad, of the particular bodies 
that are comprised under the name of the Materia Medica; 
whereas, when a physician often employs asimple, and 
observes the effect of it, the relief or prejudice of the pa- 
tient may very probably, if not with medical certainty, be 
ascribed to the good or bad qualities of that particular re- 
medy. | | : 
And this difficulty of discerning what ingredient it is of 

a very compounded medicine that helps or hurts the pa- 
tient, is much increased to those who affect to write bills, 
- wherein something is prescribed, which, though, because it 
goes under one name, it passes but for one ingredient, is yet 
a very compounded body, as is evident in those many pom- 
pous receipts wherein are treacle, (that alone consists of 
above sixty several simples), mithridate, and divers other 
famous ancient compositions, that each of them consists of 
good store of ingredients. I had once thoughts of drawing 
up a discourse of the difficulties of the medicinal art, and 
had divers materials by me for such a work, which after- 
wards I laid aside, for fear it should be misemployed to the 
prejudice of worthy physicians. But among the difficulties 
that occurred to me, I shall on this occasion mention one, 
which was, that it is a harder work than most men think, 
to discover fully the nature, or the good and bad qualities, 
‘in reference to physic, of this or that single plant, or other 
simple, that has a place in the Materia Medica; for besides 
the great difference that there may be in plants of the same 
denomination, according to the climate, soil, the goodness 
of the seeds that produce it, the culture, or the want of it, 
the time of the year, the seasonableness or intemperateness 
of the weather, the time and manner of gathering it, how 1¢ 
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has been kept, the parts of it that are, and those that are 
not made use of, together with other circumstances too ma-= 
ny to be here enumerated ; besides all these, I say, the un- 
heeded textures of parts that are thought of an uniform na- 
ture, and the length of time during which they have been 
kept, without being suspected to be superannuated, and in- 
deed without being so, may so much vary the nature of a 
plant, that 1 have sometimes, almost in a trice, shewn the 
curious a notable disparity in the parts of the same fresh 
leaf of a common plant: and (NB.) I have found by trial 
purposely made, that some seeds of common use in physic 
(and not putrefied, will, being distilled at one time of the 
year, aflord an acid spirit or liquor ; but at another time of 
the year, though distilled the same way, without any addi- 
tion, afford, not an acid, but a kind of urinous spirit, that 
contains a volatile salt, which in smell, taste, and divers 
operations, 1 found to be of great affinity to the volatile salt 
of urine, or that of hartshorn. And indeed so many things 
may be pertinently and usefully proposed to be inquired 
ito, about this or that particular plant made use of by 
physicians, and perhaps they would be less inclined to 
compound numbers of them in one receipt, if they were 
aware how much useful em ployment the indagation of the 
qualities of so much as a few single plants would give 
them: and yet, without the knowledge of the properties of 
the sparated ingredients a physician prescribes, it will be 
scarce possible for him to know, with sufficient certainty, 
how the compound made up of them will be qualified and 
operate; which reflection I the less scruple to propose, be- 
cause I am confirmed in it by Galen himself, which very 
book, where he largely treats de Medicamentorum Compo-~ 
sttione, hath this assertion : in universum, nemo probe uti pos- 
swt medicamento composito, qui simplicium vires pris non accue 
rate didicerit, 
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i presume you will easily allow that much of what has 
been said in favour of those simple medicines we owe to 
mature’s (or rather to its author’ s) bounty, may be extend- 
ed to many of the remedies, that are afforded us by the chy- 
mists art. For without now entering into the question, 
whether the spirits, oils, and salts, that are obtained by 
what spagyrists call analyses by the fire, are principles, 
in the strict sense of the word; it will scarce be doubted, 
but that the spirit, or the oil, or the salt, of a mixed body, 
chemically resolved, is so slightly or ineeally composed, 
that the ingredient, whence it takes its name, is far more 
predominant than it was when combined with others in the 
entire or not yet analysed concrete. And that such sup- 
posed principles, or medicines of a simpler order, may be 
very eilicacious remedies, may be justly: argued from the 
great and beneficial effects of such as oil of vitriol, spirit of 

urine, (NB.) a medicine of great use both inward and out- 
| ward, spirit of hartshorn, spirit of nitre, spirit of wine, and 
oil of turpentine: of which last named liquor I shall add, 
that, besides the virtues already ascribed to it in this p2- 
per, whilst it retains its simplicity, it may in many cases 
be employed as a menstruuni, and, by being combined 
with an ingredient or two, be made to afford divers medi- 
cines, which, though but little compounded, are not of little 
virtue ; for I have found it readily enough to dissolve cam- 
phor, mastick, and some other gums of which balsams may 
be made ; and others may be obtained by the help of the 
same liquor, even from divers mineral and metalline bo- 
dies. I will not insist on so known a medicine as the com. 
mon terebinthinate balsam’ of sulphur; though this be a 
remedy which, as much as it is peculiarly extolled for dis- 
eases of the lungs, (wherein yet its heat requires that it be 
very warily given to patients of some complexions), has 
virtues that are not confined to the distempers of those 
as ; since both I, and some I commended it to, have 
found 
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found it very effectual (outwardly applied) in troublesome 
hemorrhoidal pains and tumours: and (NB.) some expe- 
rience inclines me to think its virtues may not be much 
greater in pulmonic, than in paralytic distempers ; in which 
_ (last) it may be used not only outwardly, but chiefly in- 
wardly, and that in a pretty large dese with a cephalic, and, 
in some cases, an antiscorbutic vehicle. But I shall ra- 
ther take notice to you, that perhaps it will be found worth 
while to try, at least in external affects, the use of divers 
tinctures, and consequently balsams, that may be obtained 
by the help of oit of turpentine from divers solid mineral 
bodies, upon which I have found by trial that this liquor 
may be tinged, (though not of the same colour on all of 
them); among which I shall name, besides crude zinc, 
erude antimony, and even crude copper (in filings), a noble 
subject, antimonial cinnabar, from which, though I found I 
could (but not hastily) draw a fine tincture, I had not ops 
portunity to make trial of that promising medicine. 


SECT. VI. 


AND as for those other medicines that are not made by 
bare analysis, but by synthesis or composition; though I 
think an experienced chymist may, in many cases, with 
less uncertainty than a Galenist, (who employs crude ingre« 
dients of a more compounded nature), foresee what quali-« 
ty the produced mixed body may have; yet I could wish 
that even the spagyrists themselves were more sparing than 
many of them are, in the number of the ingredients they 
employ to compose one medicine: for most of the argu- 
ments upon ‘which I grounded my invitation to the use of 
simple 
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simple remedies, are applicable to chyimical ones, as well 
as others; and on this occasion I shall represent two 

things. - | 
First, that, in many cases, preparations skilfully cel 
hed may be usefully substituted to composition ; since, one 
body, dexterously exposed to differing operations, may ac- 
quire as various, or as considerable, qualities, as would ac- 
crue to it by the addition of such other bodies as an ordina~ 
ry chymist would in probability associate with it. Thus, 
not to mention quicksilver, antimony alone, whether pre- 
pared without addition, as when flowers of several sorts. are 
made of the more volatile, and true antimonial glass of the 
more fixed part; or being associated but with one or two 
ingredients, may afford a skilful spagyrist medicines nume- 
rous and varions enough almost to furnish a shop, or at 
least to answer the physician’s scope where he would em-~ 
ploy an emetic, a cathartic, a diaphoretic, a deobstruent, a 
diuretic, a bezoardic, or cordial medicine; to name now ne 
other qualities that may be found in some antimonial pre- 
parations,in a degree considerable enough to-ennoble them : 
which instances, and others of the like nature, I presume 
you will allow me to make use of in this discourse; be- 
cause, though I do commonly, yet I do not always, employ 
the term simple medicine or remedy in the strict and abso- 
{ute sense, but in a comparative one, that excludes compo- 
sitions of more than two or three, or at the utmost a very 
few, ingredients. 
Secondly, without bringing together a chaos, or so much 
as a considerable number, of ingredients, one or two, or at 
most three auxiliary ones, if judiciously chosen, and skil- 
fully managed, may oftentimes produce more efficacious 
remedies than the admirers of pompous processes would ex- 
pect, or perhaps be able to make those processes vie with. 
The violently emetic and purgative virtue of glass of antimo- 
ny, made per se, may be, as I elsewhere shew, mote power- 
fully 
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fully corrected by mere distilled vinegar, than by many fas 
mous and stomachic -cordial elixirs, and other elaborate 
preparations; and sometimes a seemingly improper addi- 
tion may not only correct, but give new and unexpected 
virtues toadrug. Thus, though sublimatum corrosivum 
be a mercurial concrete so fretting, that a very few grains 
of it may be able to killa man; yet, by adding and care- 
fully uniting to it about an equal weight of running mer- 
cury, there is obtained, when they are well united by sub 
limations, a compound that is so free from being corrosive, 
that chymists call it mercurius dulcis; which, though 
some unwary practitioners, as well Galenists as chy- 
mists, have too often, by their misemployment of it, dis- 
credited, yet experience shews, that in skilful hands it may 
be usefully employed, not only in some venereal affections, 
but in divers other distempers: and I shall now add, that 
being carefully prepared, and well given, it may not only 
be freed from corrosiveness, but much allay the sharpness 


both of some emptying medicines and of some peccant hue 


mours. To countenance the latter part of which observa- 
tion, I shall acquaint you with one use of it that perhaps 
you have not yet made. I remember I had an opportunity 
to observe the efficacy of mercurius dulcis in a stubborn 
dysentery, that had baffled the remedies of an ancient phy- 
sician. But though a reflection on the virtue I knew this 
medicine to have of allaying sharp humours, and resisting 


IS may justly increase my favourable opinion of 


5 yet not thinking nly experience competent, I imparted 
it ‘3 an ancient and expert chirurgeon, that was the chief of 


those that belonged to a famous and judicious general of an_ 
‘army ; who thereupon frankly confessed to me, that this — 


was his great arcanum, wherewith he had cured many 
scores, or rather hundreds, of soldiers in this general’s ar-~ 
my; only, whereas my way is to give from 8, or 10, to 
12, or at most 15 grains of mercurius dulcis for a dose, 


made | 
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made up with some little rhubarb, &c. or other in- 
gredient, that would make it work once, twice, or thrice 
with another patient, (for the dysentery itself helps to car- 
ry off the medicine), he, both to disguise it, and to make 
it more easily takeable, made it up with sugar and muci- 
lage of gum-dragon into lozenges, whereof one might con- 
tain from near a scruple to half a drachm of the mercurius. 
dulcis, of which he ordered the soldiers to take one at aoe 
time, without hindering their march, only bidding them 
have a great care that nothing should stick between their 
teeth, or in their throats. | 

3. But the efficacy of this simple preparation of mercu. 
ry is much inferior to that more simple, although more te- 
dious, preparation of gold, which was made the same way 
in two differing countries, by two dexterous physicians, 
both of them of my acquaintance. For though TI had long 
been prejudiced (not without specious grounds) against 
pretended aurum potabiles, and other boasted preparations 
of gold, (for most of whictt I have still no over-oreat es- 
* teem), yet I saw such extraordinary and surprizing effects 
of the tincture of gold I speak of, upon persons of great 
note that I was particularly acquainted with, both before 
they fell desperately sick, and after their strange recovery, 
that I could not but change my former opinion for a very 
favourable one of some preparations of gold; and I should 
have thought that this medicine (as little compounded as it 
is) could scarce be paid by a great store of the noble metal 
that afforded it, if it could have been made in great quahti- 
ty, or without a great deal of pains and time. f can speak 
thus circumstantially, because by the kindness of the artists, 
and the pains I had spent in working on the same subject 
they make their menstruum of, I so far knew, and partly 
(by themselves invited) saw the preparation of it, that ¢to 
bring home what has been said to the present occasion) ] 
can tell you that there is no ingredient associated to the 


Vor. IV. Gg gold, 
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gold, save one, that comes from above, and is reputed one 
of the simplest bodies in nature, and of which one may take 
two or three ounces altogether unprepared without the least 
inconvenience ; and yet the dose of this almost insipid me- 
dicine, that was given to an old courtier, even in a violent 
apoplexy, wherein other remedies had by skilful men been 
used in vain, was but six or eight drops. 

In another very ancient and corpulent person, the dose 
was greater, because the tincture was more unripe and di- 
luted ; but the effect was as sudden, though the patient was 
not bled, and though there was not in either of these two 
cases any notably sensible evacuation made. [ Both these 
recovered persons are yet alive.] The same medicine a 
while after saved the life of another gentleman I know, 
who, having lain above two and twenty days sick of an ill 


conditioned fever, was condemned by three physicians, 


whereof one told me with great grief, that he would not 
out-live the next morning ; and yet, upon the taking of a 
large dose of this tincture, he was presently relieved, and 
from that time found a sensible amendment towards a reco- 
very, which he now enjoys, though he was then reputed to 
be about, if not above, fourscore years olde Some other 
odd effects of this remedy I could tell you of, but it has al- 
ready much swelled this section ; and yet I thought it not 
amiss to relate these things to you, both because they are very 
pertinent to the scope of it, and because you may be, as I 
long was, prejudiced against medicines made of so fixed, 
and; as is supposed, unalterable a metal as gold. 


4, This is not the only medicine made of that noble bo-— 
dy, of which I have known very notable effects; but, be- | 


cause they belong to another paper, [ shall not particularly 
mention them in this; but pass on to tell you, that the pre- 
paration of silver, that I have long since delivered in an- 


other book, though it may seem but slight, has been found — 


yery effectual, and much used by one of the eminentest 


‘A physicians 
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physicians of this nation, to whom I recommended it, and 
who acknowledged to me, that he gave it to patients of ve- 
ry high quality, though disguised, to avoid alarming those 
that are fearful of chymical medicines. And since that I - 
gave it to a great lady that was hydropical, and judged to 
be dangerously ill, with notable success, and the cure has 
already for some years held good. But I confess to you, 
that I look upon copper, and its magistery, blue vitriol, as 
-@ much nobler subject to make remedies of, than silver, 
and perhaps than gold itself. And if I were to make phy- 
sic my profession, there is no metal which I should so wil. 
lingly bestow pains upon, as copper, induced thereunto by 
the excellent and very extraordinary effects (not all of them 
to. be mentioned in this paper) that I have had opportunity 
to see of some remedies which, though I could never learn 
how to make, I knew were made of that metal, or vitriol 
abounding in it, but first freed from all cruelticle violence. 
And for appeasing pains, produced even by inveterate ma- 
ladies, the landanums, and other opiate preparations that 
are prescribed and praised in physicians and chymists 
books, and much used (oftentimes with good success) in their 
practice, seem to me, because of the stupor and some other 
inconvenient symptoms they are wont more er less to he 
followed by, far inferior to the sulphureous parts, as a 
chymist would call them, of skilfully prepared Venus ; 
_ these being much more harmlessly and friendly anodynous. 
And I remember, that an empiric, to whom, at his request, 
T taught a very uncertain way (for it rarely hits) of mak- 
ing a kind of sulphur of vitriol alone, in the form of a 
brick-coloured powder, came purposely to give me solemn 
thanks for the reputation he had gained by that medicine, 
of which, the first time he had the good luck to make it, he 
gave, as he was instructed, four or five grains of it to a 
woman that could not sleep, but had been for divers months 
raving mad (moniaca) ; which single dose not only gave 

Gee her 
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her a good night’s rest, but brought her to sly sense when 
she waked in the morning. I knew also a chymist that 
was much courted, even by learned doctors, for an internal 
anodyne’ he used, and could sell at almost what rate he 
pleased, to take off inveterate pains in the heads and shins 
of venereal patients; and the same person cured venereal 
ulcers in a very short time, only by sirewing on them an 
indolent powder: and though he was so shy, that he would 
not let even the physicians I recommended to him see his 
medicine, yet having one day been told of a kindness I had 
done him, unknown to him, he took it so well, that he not 
only allowed me to see and handle his medicine, but when 
I guesssed, by the ponderousness and effects of it, that it 
was some preparation of mercury, fixt with sulphur of Ve- 
nus, he frankly acknowledged to me, that thou gh it would 
endure not only i ignition, but a strong and lasting fire, that 
in the former part of my conjecture (that the body of it 
was mercurial) I was in the right, and m the latter part I 
shot very near the mark; but added, that the true sul- 
phureous parts of Venus were in ‘his way so difficult to be 
obtained, and required so much time, that he could seldom 
prev -ail with himself (who indeed was voluptuous enough) 
io go through so troublesome a work. ‘And in effect I 
found, upon various trials, the constituent parts of that me- 
tal to. be much more strictly united than the generality 
even of chymists imagine. For the extraordinary effects, 
of this medicine I can refer you to the testimony of very in- 
genious men of yous own profession (and probably acquaint- 
ance too). And since J know you study Helmont, I pre- 
sume you will the more readily believe them, if IT put you 


in mind of that notable passage, where he says, Nihil aque q 
gictoriose tt bumidum radic ale agit aigque primum ens CUPT Ly 
gel ad vttam longam sudphure uririolt est benignius ; ideoque 
sulphur philosophorum indigitat. ° But my intended brevity . 


forbids me to insist longe er on this metal, or to take notice 


of @ 
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ae more than « one other metal. And because that of steel, 
phy. sicians as well as hes make great variety of reme- 
dies, some of which are produced by preparations slight 
enough ; and the like may be made of mercury, witness 
the remedy formerly commended against the worms, made 
of nothing. but crude quicksilver barely decocted in com- 
mon water ; for this reason, I say, I shall pitch upon lead, 
whose calx, dissolved in spirit of vinegar, affords, as you 
know saccharum Saturui ; which, though | so ¢asy and sim- 
ple a preparation, is a magistery that has more virtues than 
every physician knows, or perhaps so much as suspects, es-. 
pecially in mortifying sharp humours in the eyes, which I 
have known or made it do sometimes almost in a rice : but 
I do not think it safe to make the plantain or rose-water it 
is to be dissolved in considerably strong of it. And for 
burns, I have seldom seen any thing equal to it, and there 
fore have often used it upon myself, barely dissolved in 
common or else plantain-water. But I fear itis not so safe, ag 
effectual, in some inward distempers of the bowels, that are 
judged to be caused by acid humours, unless it be very was 
rily and skilfully given. But as to its external use, I pre- . 
sume I need not tell so skilful a doctor as you (NB) how 
great it is in healing, and in the mean time appeasing the 
pains, of divers s sorts of ulcers. And theréfore I shall men. 
tion but one particular, which it is likely you have not met 
with ; namely, that I know a very ancient and experienced 
person, who besides a vast practice otherwise, was chirur- 
geon to a great hospital, who professing much kindness, _ 
and owning some obligation to me, confessed to me, that, 
amongst all the medicines hé has tried to stop bleeding, cae 
prevent accidents in amputations, that which he often. 
€st used, and most relied on, is a solution of saccharum Sa- 
turni in plantain-water (or for a need, in pure common 
water); for having dissolved one ounce of the former in 
about a pint or pound of the latter, as soon as ever the limb 
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or other part is taken off, he immediately applies stupes, 
drenched in this liquor, as hot as the patient can well en- 
dure; and having bound them carefully on, he makes no 
haste to take them off, but allows the medicine time enough 
to perform its operation: to countenance this, | would tell 
Lula odd experiment of mine, of the efficacy of a Satur~ 
nine liquor to resist putrefaction in the bodies of animals, 
but that the relation would take up too much time. 

5. Perhaps I need not tell you, that I could here mention 
divers other experiments, as well upon Saturn, as the other 
metals I have named above; but that my scope confines 
me to such preparations as wherein the metalline subject is 
compounded but with very few others; and also, that of 
those that are more remote from simplicity, you may meet 
with several in some of my other papers, which I am not 
in this to defraud. ; 

What has been above noted about metals, may be ex- 
tended to minerals; namely, that when there is need to 
compound them, it may oftentimes be sufficient to associate 
them with one or two, or at most a very few auxiliary in- 
eredients, if I may so call them. This is apparent in se- 
veral useful preparations of antimony, that are vulgarly 
enough known, to which divers may be added, that are 
made of common sulphur by slight additions. Of which 
sort, because I elsewhere deliver several, I shall now men- 


tion but one, which, though I have many years ago de-. 


sctibed in the history of colours, I shall not scruple to take 
notice of here, because I there consider not its medicinal 
virtues, which .yet are very great, especially in asthmas 
and coughs, in which I do not remember that I ever gave 


it without benefit to the patient; nor was it less successful 


in the hands of physicians that were willing to try it for 
me, especially in those of a person who, thotigh well fur- 
nished with choice remedies of his own, often came to me 
for a supply of this spirituous and penetrating tincture, with 

which 


as 


Pe 
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which he assured me he did notable things in asthmatical 
cases, and particularly in one that was very obstinate, and 
had lasted many years. But not having had quite so ma- 
ny opportunities as I wished of giving it myself, I shall be 
glad that further trial may be had of it by so skilful an ad- 
ministerer as you; and therefore, lest you should not have 
the book lately referred to at hand, I shall here repeat, that 
our medicine is made of flowers of sulphur, exactly mixed 
with an equal weight of finely powdered Stianpeniac, 
and somewhat more than an equal weight of good quick.. 


lime, separately reduced to a subtil powder ; for these three 
: ingredients being diligently and nimbly mixed, and put in- 


to a retort, to be placed in a sand furnace, and fitted with a 
large receiver very well luted to it; this mixture, I Say, 
being duly distilled in such vessels, will afford a blood-red 
and smoking spirit, exceeding sulphureous both in smell 
and even mechanical operations. And in this distillation 
the sulphureous parts sometimes came over accompanied 
with such store of saline ones, ‘that a good part of what 
passed into the receiver shot into the form of a volatile sul. 
phureous salt. And I remember, that having, for curiosi- 
ty’s sake, added to the fluid tincture a due proportion of an 
ardent spirit (such as that of wine) exactly dephlegmed, I 
had a mixture (whether in the form of a coagucum or not) 
which afforded me some odd phenomena not here to be 
mentioned, and which we subled with a gentle fire, to unite 
them into a composition that may, for distinction sake, be 
called sal trium regnorum, because it contains urinous parti- 
cles, vinous ones, and perhaps some of soot), and sul- 
phureous ones; whereof the first belongs to the animal, the 
second to the vegetable, and the last to the mineral king- 

dom, as chymists are wont to speak. But what virtues this 
salt (that would presently gild silver), and the spirit that 
may be made to accompany it, may have in physic, I had 
not occasion to try; but yet I have mentioned it upon the 
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bye, that you make use of it if you think it ‘worth 
while to do so; to which I shall here present you with no 
inducements, since | perceive that the particulars above- 
mentioned, about simple preparations of gold and other mes 
tals have already made this section enormously great ; and 
yet I hope you will not be displeased at it, since, to so sa- 
gacious a person as Dr. F, these passages may afford some 
not altogether useless hints ; and at least it is an encourage 
ment to industry, to know, that the subjects a man works 
on are capable of affording excellent things. 


SECT.” VII. 


4. 1 FORESEE it may be objected against the frequent 


use of simple medicines, that oftentimes it happens, that 2 


disease, or a morbific matter, is not the effect of a singlé 


cause, but is produced by the concurrence of two, or per- 
haps more, causes ; which producing several symptoms, it 
is not probable, that one simple drug will be able to answer 
those different indications. This objection, I confess, is 
considerable, and there are cases wherein I acknowledge it 


to be so weighty, as to invite and warrant a physician to 


employ in them a medicine consisting of more ingredients 


than one or two; which I can admit without prejudice to 


my design, since I formerly declared I did not intend to 


persuade you to confine yourself to simple remedies, (so 
much as in the late sense above intimated of that term), but 


only to employ them where they may suffice ; and where 
they cannot, to make use of medicines as little compounded 
as the case will permit. — ) 

k | we 2. But 
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2. But having premised this advertisement, I presume I 
may offer you two or three considerations, that may lessen 
the force of the lately proposed objection. And first, 
though I readily grant that there are diseases, whereof each 
may proceed from differing causes, and that a remedy may 
be available against it when it is produced by one of those 
causes, without being so when it flows from. another; yet 
it may also easily happen, that in one case the disease may 
be cured by one simple medicine, and in another by a re- 
medy not compounded: nay, it may also happen, that the 
same simple may cure a distemper, by whichsoever of the 
two’ causes it is produced. This I have in another paper 
endeavoured to make out. And what we see of the effects 
of the Jesuits powder, as they call it, in different kinds of 
agues, as tertians, quartans, &e. and of pacating medicines, 
(most of which indeed owe their virtue to opium, but some 
are mineral, and have nothing of the poppy in them), in ap~ 
peasing pains produced by humours, and other causes very 
differing, may keep what has been said from appearing im- 
probable; and, if I mistake not, it may divers times hap-= 
pen, that whatever it were that at first produced a portion 
of morbific matter, that first produced matter is the cause of 
the continuance of the disease, by virtue of some peculiar 
texture or noxious constitution, which if a generous medi. 
cine can. destroy, the disease will, at least litile by lit- 
tle, cease. 

3. Tt not unfrequently happens, that several symptoms 
_ that seem very differing, may so depend on the primary or 
principal cause of the disease, that if a medicine, how sim: 
ple soever, be capable to destroy that cause, all the various 
_ Symptoms wall, by degrees at least, vanish of themselves ; 
as we often sée, that when mercury, though perhaps but 
crude, is skilfully applied, and raises a kindly salivation, 
@ great variety of inconveniences that afflicted a venereal 
patient, and seemed to require many differiig and topical 
¥ | L ; applications, 
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applications, are removed by the same remedy ; insomuch, — 
that not only frightful ulcers, but such nodes as one would 
think scarce possible to be dissipated by the strongest plais= 
ters, are sometimes happily cured by well prepared quick- 
silver taken in at the mouth, as I have been assured. by 
more than one eminent physician upon his own experience ; 
and though not unfrequently there be several, and some- 
times very different symptoms, that accompany that disease 
of children that in England we call the rickets, (and of 
which there die several almost every week in London 
alone); yet that medicine which I have elsewhere describ- 
ed under the name of ens (primum) Veneris [made of strong- 
ly calcined and well dulcified colcothar of Dantzic vitriol, 
and elevated with sal armmoniac into the form of a reddish — 
sublimate| has proved, by God's blessing on it, so success- 
ful, that partly by a sister of mine, (to whom I communi- 
cated it), and partly by myself and those I directed to take | 
it or to give it, I think I. may safely say that two or three 
hundred children have been cured by it, and that almost al- 
ways without the help of any other inward medicine, or 
using any topical application at all. 

4. But the main thing that I intended by way of answer 
to the foreseen objection was, that in a simple medicine na- 
ture herself does oftentimes so well play the apothecary, as _ 
to render the compositions made in his shop unnecessary. | 
For though we are wont to look upon this or that plant 
or mineral as an entire and simple body, yet we may much 
mistake, if we look upon it as an homogeneous one. In 
several plants that are organical bodies this truth is mani- 
fest; as, for instance, In oranges, the succulent part is sour 
and cooling, but the yellow rind considerably bitter and 
hot: and so, in lemons, the pulp, the yellow part of the 
rind, and the seeds, have their differing qualities and medi- 
cinal virtues. And even in such vegetable substances as 


are homogeneous as to sense, there may be parts, whose 
operations 


¢. 
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operations may be not only differing, but contrary ; as is 
manifest 1 In the root we call rhubarb, which affords as well 
notably astringent, as laxative and purgative parts. And 
so in minerals themselves, good and clean lead-ore, for in- 
stance, though an uniform body as to sense, consists of very 
dissimilar parts, and affords sulphureous and perhaps other 
recrements, besides malleable lead, which is itself a com- 
pounded body. Thus also shining marcasites, though they 
appear homogeneous, will, by barely being exposed for a 
competent time to the moist air, afford an efflorescence that 
is perfectly vitriolate, and consequently contains an acid 


_ salt, two kinds of sulphur, a terrestrial substance, and at 


least one metal, (for oftentimes it holds both copper and 
iron, though one predominates), which last named sub- 
stances themselves are neither of them simple bodies. 

5. And if we admit the chymical analysis of mixts to be 
genuine, we shall find, that almost all those that belong to 
the vegetable kingdom, or to the animal, and many that are 
referred to the mineral kingdom, how uniform soever they 
may appear to the eye, do each of them contain several dif. 
ferent, and sometimes hostile substances. ‘Thus hartshorn, 
though it appears a dry and homogeneous substance, will in 
distillation afford. a volatile salt, an urinous spirit, a water- 
ish liquor-or phlegm, a swimming oil and a sinking one, a 
white and porous earth, or terra damnata, and perhaps 
some, though but very little, fixt salt. Thus also in the 
vegetable kingdom, tartar, for instance, may without addi- 
tion be made to afford, as experience hath assured me, a, 
volatile salt very like that of urine, a phlegm, an acid spi- 
rity another spirit, to which I have elsewhere given the 
name of adzaphorous, two feetid oils, whereof one will sink 
in water, and the other swim on it, an earth, or terra dam- 
nata, and a fixt lixivial salt, upon which the newly men- 
tioned acid spirit manifests such a hostility, that when they 
are put together they tumultuate. with noise and bubbles, 

and 
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and in the conflict mortify each other. And thus hkewrse 
in the mineral kingdom, not to repeat what I lately said of 
the compoundedness of vitriol, nor confidently to urge the 
opinion of divers eminent physicians, that Mars (as they 
call steel and iron) affords parts, whereof some are astrin-= 
gent, and others operative, because I am not yet sure these 
contrary qualities do not proceed from the differing degrees 
of fire, and other circumstances of the preparations of the 
metal ; we see that native cinnabar affords, by distillation, 
besides running merctry, a dry substance, whence I have 
obtained a sulphur that would presently gild silver, and 2 
terrestrial substance, whose nature I had not occasion to 
examine. And I the rather take notice of these differing 
parts in native cinnabar, becatise it is a mineral that i 
much esteem; and though here in England it is very 
rarely, or scarce at all, employed as an inward medicine, 
yet I know some foreign physicians of several nations that 
look upon it as one of their chief arcanums, atid both use 
it and conceal it accordingly. But I do not willingly em- 
ploy it till it has been prepared by grinding it exactly upon 
a porphyry, or other fit stone, as a painter would do to 
make a pigment of it, and by freeing it from certain salts 
that often undiscernedly adhere to it, and sometimes may 
be hurtful ; which is done by first washing it very careful- 
ly with boiling water, and then, after it has been thorough- 
ly dried, by burning upon it several times, one after ano- 
ther, some vinous spirits perfectly dephlegmed. The dose, 
if it be to be long continued, may be three, four, or five 
grains; but when it is to be given but seldom, and for an 
urgent case, it may be from six or seven, to ten or twelve 
prains. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VIII. 


2. WHAT has been said in the foregoing discourse, to 
manifest that a simple, whether organical or not, may, not- 
withstanding its intireness, or its seeming homogenity, cone 
tain or afford very dissimilar parts, may help us to con- 
ceive, that being really a compounded body, it may afford 
parts differing enough to answer differing indications or at- 
tain several scopes that are wont to be looked on by phy- 
sieians as necessary, or at least very useful to. the cure of 
this or that disease ; as in many diarrheas, or fluxes of the 
belly,, whereas it is judged re equisite first to evacuate the 
peccant matter, and then to give astringents to hinder the 


-immoderate evacuation, wherein the disease is thought to 


consist; rhubarb answers both those indications by its pur- 
gative and its more terrestrial parts, whereof the former 
dispatch their work first, which makes the astringent ope- 
ration of the latter seasonable and safe. 

2. I have divers. times observed, that so common and 
despicable a simple as ground-ivy, has performed things 
whose variety seemed to argue that tt contains parts of very. 
diff fering virtues, (as of opening, eontemperating, healing, 
&c.), and is therehy capable of answering differing inten- 
tions, especially in distempers of the lungs and breast ; and 
indeed partly by the syrup of it, partly by the ‘lacs of 
the leaves, and partly by medicines made of them in a con- 
sistent form, the happy effects of this simple have procured 
me the thanks of divers considerable persons, some of 
which had before unsuccessfully used many prescriptions 
of learned men. And I remember I knew an ingenious 
person who, being: master of a considerable manufacture 

which was antl to him whilst his servants continued to- 
lerably well, was very much incommodated and perplexed 
te find them so pohnoxiens to violent cholics, (which he im- 


puted 
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puted to the copious steams of the vinegar his art required), 
that he was forced, almost weekly, to allow them some 
days of cessation from working, to preserve or recover 
themselves ; and I remember, that from this inconvenience 
he was at length, as himself confessed to me, in great part 
freed, by making his workmen frequently use a strong in- 
fusion, or tincture of the leaves of our ground-ivy, made 
with (not pure or aa ges spirit of wine, but) good un- 
rectified Nantes brandy. 

I could here add divers other uses, both internal and ex- 
ternal, of this seeming despicable plant, there being scarce 
any one English herb known to me, of which, for its ma- 
nifest virtues, the experience of others and my own have 
given me a greater esteem. And I am apt to think, that 
the efficacy which this and some other simples, that the fear 
of prolixity makes me silently pass by, would be found 
both greater and more various than they are commonly 
thought, if physicians, in prescribing medicines, would 
more often either ordain simple ones, or, at least, associate 
but very few tégether, and compensate the small number of 
ingredients by the greater quantity of those that are. the 
most appropriated or operative, and by persisting in their 
use for a competent time. 

Though it is not every efficacious simple, or but lightly 
compounded remedy, that can fitly be employed about the 
proof of what I am now endeavouring to shew, yet I shall 
subjoin such instances as will, I hope, suffice for the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Mineral waters, as well acidule, as the German ny our 
Tunbridge, &c. as therme, such as those of Bath, &c. 
though but natural medicines, and some of them but out- 
wardly administered, are notoriously known in their native 
simplicity to be able, one of them singly, frequently to cure 
diseases, and consequently to take off a good number of dif- 
fering symptoms, that afford various indications. It may 


help 
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help much to make it probable, that the same simple may 
comprise qualities fit to answer differing scopes, and there~ 
by cure differing symptoms, if it be considered that there 
are several poisons, that do each of them produce symp-~ 
toms, not only very frightful, but very various, and yet all 
these have been oftentimes conquered by a specific antidote, 
that is perhaps but a smple herb, or other uncompounded 
drug. I had once (and but once) the opportunity of mak- 
ing atrial, whereof I shall now give you a brief account, 
of the virtue of a stone taken out of the head of an enor- 
mously great African serpent; which stone was affirmed 
to the possessor of it, Governor of the famous English East 
India Company, to be highly available against the bitings 
of all venomous animals. The substance of the experi- 
ment (to give it you in short) was this: I caused a young 
cat to be bitten by a fierce and highly irritated viper, which | 
so enraged the cat, that, inrevenge, he endeavoured to bite 
off her head, which he took in his month, and did not let 
go till, as the spectators concluded, she had bit him again, 
at least in the tongue: soon after which venomous hurt, 
the cat’s head swelled very much, and though he soon grew 
so weak that he was not able to stand on his legs, but lay 
along on the ground, yet he seemed to be grown quite mad, 


» for he foamed at the mouth, and snapped at the end of a 


wand, or such like things, that were but held near him; 

and, which was more, in his rage, bit one of his own lee 
that lay not far from his mouth, much to the surprize of 
the spectators: but, though in this desperate condition it 
seemed in vain to attempt any thing for his rescue, because 
one could make him take nothing, and every one was 
afraid to come near him; yet having mixed a little of the 
powdered stone with some spoonfuls of fair water, it was, 
by the help of the neck of a glass retort, that we employed 
instead of a funnel, poured, by degrees, upon the cat’s 
mouth, which lying open, though he endeavoured to shake 


it 
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it off, yet some of it was concluded to have got in; and 
within one hour or two after, if not less, he did, to the no 
small wonder of the bye-standers, get upon his legs again, 
and not only seemed to have lost much of the tumidness of 
his head, but readily enough took the medicine I caused to 
be given him; and would probably have escaped very well, 
if, whilst I was at dinner with the company, some unruly 
people had not hurt him more mortally than the viper had 
done. 

Physicians and others have observed in the plague, a 
ereat‘variety of symptems, among which there are divers, 
wihoveal each, if single, would pass for a particular disease. 
And this diversity of symptoms may be not unfrequently, 
observed, not only in pestilences that happen at times, or in 
countries, distant from one another, but in the same plague 
reigning in the same place: and yet it is possible, that a_ 
simple remedy may be available against this so multifa- 
xious or manifold (if I may so call it) and violent a disease. 
Of which observation (to omit what might be alledged out 
of some other authors) I shall give one instance out of Ga- 
jen himself, who, treating at large of the terra Samia, takes 
occasion to bring in the virtues of bolarmony (bolus Armena } 
which I should guess, by his manner of mentioning it, to 
have been little, if at all known to physicians till his time. 
This earth, that appears a body so simple and uniform, he 
not only commends for several diseases, as spitting of 
blood, fluxes of the belly, dysenteries, catarrhs, defluxions | 

from the head upon the breast, difficulty of breathing thence 
ensuing, and even ulcers of the lungs; but adds, what. 
makes very much and, directly for our purpose, ‘in the fol- 
Jowing words: tm magna hac peste, (whereof he had spoken 
before) ¢ cujus eadem facies fuit atque jus que Thucydidis me~ 
eMOrta grassabatur, quotquot .boc bibere, celeriter curatt sunt. 
The way of giving it (which I add by the bye, because it 
may some time or other be of use) was this: dzbitur, says — 


hes | 
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lie, ex vino albo, consistentia tent, modice diluto, st aut plané 
Jebri careat, cunt leviter ea tencédur ; sin gravius febriat ad- 
modum agueo. And so excellent a medicine did this simple 
one prove in that terrible plague, that our author SAYS, 
Quibus non profuit, omnes interiere ; scil. cum nec alto quovis 
anadicasnine juvareniur: unde colligitur, venclbaec he, guoa 
us duntaxat non fuerit auxilio, gut ) plane erant wncurabiles. 

3. There are few diseases that put on so many forms, 
or are attended with greater variety of symptoms, than that 
which physicians call afectio hysterica, and whose pa- 
roxysms, or effects, are vulgarly known in England by the 
name of fits of the mother. And yet we have often re. 
moved, and not seldom in a quarter of an hour, or less, 
hysterical paroxysms and symptoms, and sometimes such 
as made the patient swoon, or lie along as almost dead, by 
the bare odour of well rectified spirit of hart’s-horn, or the 
more pungent and powerful smell of a spirit of sal-ammo- 
miat, which, by a peculiar way, I made very strong, pur~ 
posely for external uses. And if I had not, out of the ex. 
perienced Monardes, physician to the viceroy of the opa- 
nish Indies, already mentioned in another treatise ari anti- 
scorbutical gem, I would here add another remedy against 
the same disease, more considerably to my present purpose, 
since it is only a simple stone outwardly applied. 

4. But because I think not fit in this place to insist on a 
testimony already alledged, though its credibility, as well 
as that of the thing to be confirmed by it, may be much fa. 
voured by what has been related concerning the virtues of 
stones outwardly applied, in the latter part of the discourse 
about specifics: for this reason, I say, I shall adda couple 
of other remarkable instances of the eificacy of even dry 
and solid bodies, though but externally applied, in diseases 


_ attended with several, and divers of them uncommon symp- 


toms, whereof, whatever many think of the harmlessness of 
our English vipers, I. have here known several instances, 
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in men as well as brutes. And yet in these dangerous 
cases, many that come from East India, extol the great ef-~ 
ficacy of some of those stony concretions, that are said to 
be found in the heads of a certain kind of serpents about 
Goa, and some other Eastern countries: for though most 
physicians reject or question the power ascribed to these 
stones, for curing the bitings of vipers; and though I do 
not wonder at their diffidence, because, in effect, many of 
the stones brought from India are but counterfeit, and of 
those that were really taken out of serpents, several, for a 
reason I must not stay to mention, are insignificant, (and 
such, perhaps, were those that the learned and curious Re- 
di made his trials with) yet there are others, whose virtues ; 
are not well to be denied. For, not to build on vulgar tra- 
ditions, which are but too often deceitful, one of the emi- 
néntest doctors of the London college assured me that he 
had, with one of these stones, done, though contrary to his 
expectation, a notable cure, which he related to me at 
large. And one of our chief English chirurgeons af- 
firmed to me, that he had done the like upon ano- 
ther person; both of these cures being performed by the 
bare application of the stone to the place bitten by the vi- 
per or adder. And a very intelligent person, who had the 
direction of a considerable company of traders in East In- 
dia, where he long lived, assured me that he had, with this 
stone, cured several persons of the hurts of venomous anl- 
mals. But this testimony is much less considerable, as to 
the number of cures, than that of a great traveller into the 
southern parts of the same India, who, though he were 
bred by a famous Cartesian philosopher, and were forward 
enough to discredit vulgar traditions about the countries he 
had long lived in; yet being, for those reasons, asked by 
me what I might safely believe of the stones I speak of, 
seriously affirmed to me, that he had cured above three score 
persons of the bitings or stings of several-sorts of poisonous 

, creatures 5 
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creatures ; and that he performed most of those cures by 
the outward application of one stone; because, finding it 
excellent, he was invited to keep to it, especially in diffi- 


- cult.cases. And this same experience of my own, made 


with a genuine stone of this kind, upon the bodies of 
brutes, much inclines me to give credit to it. But, because 
this stone is afforded by an animal, I shall add the virtues 


of another, that properly belongs to the mineral kingdom, in — 


a disease whose symptoms, though not so various, are some- 
times dangerous, and too often mortal. 

To shew you, then, that in spite of great closeness and 
hardness, a simple remedy outwardly applied may be a ve- 
ry effectual one, I shall inform you, that though the stone 
I am speaking of past for a bloodstone; yet by its colour, 
and some other visible qualities, I should rather have taken 
it for an agate. It was but about the bigness of a small 
nutmeg, and had in it a perforation, by which a string past 
through it, to fasten it to the part affected. This stone had 
been long kept in the family that possessed it when I saw 
it, being, for its rare virtues, left by one to another. But, 
to omit the reports that went of it, the notable case that 
makes it pertinent for me to mention it here, was this: an 
ingenious gentleman, that was a man of letters, and, when 
I saw him, was in the flower of his age, and of a com- 


_ .. plexion so highly sanguine as is not usually to be met with, 


was, from time io time, subject to hemorrhages at the nose, 
so profuse, and so difficult to be restrained, that his physi- 
cian, though a person famous, and very well skilled in his 
art, told me he often feared he should lose his patient, and 


: _ that he would be carried away by this unbridled distemper. 


But when good method and variety, of remedies had been 
tried without the desired. success, this stone was at length 
obtained from an antient kinswoman of the gentleman’s, to 
tie about his neck, so as to touch his naked skin. This 
when he did in the fits, it would stop the bleeding; and if 

whe he 
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he wore it for some considerable time together, he all that 
while continued well, as both his learned physician and 
himself informed me. And, because I was apt to ascribe 
somewhat of this effect to imagination, the patient told me, 
that, a while before, one of the chief women in the city, 
(whom he named to me) fell into so violent a bleeding, © 
that, though it brought her into a swoon, yet that itself, 
which is somewhat strange, did not hinder her to bleed on, 
till the stone, having been tied about her neck, made her 
cease to'do so, though she knew nothing of its having been 
applied to her. And this itself is less strange than what 
the gentleman affirmed to me of the power of this gem, as 
it may deservedly be called : for his complexion inclining 
him, as was above intimated, to breed great store of blood, 
his doctor thought fit to order him, for prevention, to breathe 
a vein from time to time ; which, when he was about to 
do, he was obliged to lay aside the stone for awhile; be- 
cause, whilst he kept it on, the blood would not issue out, 
at least with the requisite freedom. 

But how far have I already past beyond the designed li- 
mits of this little tract! wherem I at first intended but to 
lay before you the five chief advantages, I had observed 
mere simple remedies to have of very compounded ones ; 
and briefly to propose the main grounds on which I ascrib- 
ed those advantages to such remedies. But though, the 
better to keep this writing from being prolix, I’ designed 
that it should consist of such particulars as I could best 
spare from other papers; and though, for that reason, I 
have purposely omitted many parable, and other but little - 
compounded or elaborate medicines; yet I now perceive, 
that so many new particulars having offered themselves on 
‘several occasions whilst I was writing, my pen has slipt 
into the mention of many more receipts and historical pas- 
sages than were at first intended : but believing the subject | 
to be very useful, and not despairing but that the things 

delivered | 
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delivered on it may not be altogether useless, I dare hope 
you will pardon such faults as only my desire of making 
the parts of this small writing rather serviceable, than me- 
thodical or well proportioned, drew me unawares into. 
But whatever were the cause of my prolixity, the bulk 
which I see this paper has already swelled to, admonishes 
me, that I ought to put a speedy period to it, without 
spending time solicitously to declare in what sense I com- 
mend the medicines delivered in this invitation. For by 
recalline to mind what I have formerly wrote (in a treatise 
you have been pleased to peruse *) about the limitations 
with which I would have the praises I give of some reme- 
dies understood, and the cautions with which I would have 
them administered; you will easily be persuaded, that 
looking upon them but as fit tools in a skilful workman’s 
hands, I do not pretend that any of them should do the of- 
fices both of physic and physician too; and that I propose 
not the medicines mentioned in this short paper as sure 
specifics, but as instances, that there are remedies, which, 
notwithstanding their being but simple ones, may be very 
good ones. | 


Lam, SIR, your most, &c. 
| R. B. 


* See the Appendix to the first fection of the second part of the Usefulness 
of Experimental Philosophy, p. 389, 390 and of the second edition, 
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RICHARD MEAD, M.D. 


OF THE REGIMEN OF LIFE. 


I HOPE it will not be thought inconsistent with the scope 
of this treatise on the diseases of the human body, to sub- 
join, by way of Conclusion, some short rules for the ma- 
nagement of persons in health through the different stages 
of life. Although indeed this task seems to be rendered 
almost superfluous by the precepts delivered by Celsus * 5 
which, whosoever will observe, with due regard to the dif- 
ference of climates, and manner of living now, and in the 
time of that wise author, most certainly, to use his own 
words, will not in good health squander the resources of 
infirmities +. . ian 
For such is the natural constitution of the body of man, | 
that it can easily bear some changes and irregularities with- 
out much injury: had it been otherwise, we should be al- 
most constantly put out of order by every slight cause. This 
advantage arises from those wonderful communications of 
the inward parts, whereby, when one part is affected, an< 
3 : other 
% Lib. 1 cap. ¥; 2, 3. 
+ In secunda valetudine adverse presidia non consumet. 
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other comes immediately to its relief. Thus, when the 
body is too full and overloaded, nature causes evacuations 
through some of the outlets. And for this reason it is, that 
diseases from inanition are generally more dangerous than 
from repletion ; because we can more expeditiously dimi- 
nish than increase the juices of the body. Upon the same 
account also, though temperance be beneficial to all men, 
the ancient physicians advised persons in good health, and 
their own masters, to indulge a little now and then, by eat: 
ing and drinking more plentifully than usual. But, of the 
two, intemperance in drinking is safer than in eating. Artd 
if a person has committed excess in the latter, cold water 
drank upon a full stomach will help digestion; to which 
it will be of service to add lemon-juice, or elixir of viiriol, 
if he has eaten high-seasoned things, rich sauces, &c. Then 
let him sit up for some little time, and afterwards sleep. 
But if a man happens to be obliged to fast, he ought to 
avoid all laborious work. From satiety it is not proper to 
pass directly to sharp hunger, nor from hunger to satiety : 
neither will it be safe to indulge absolute rest immediately 
after excessive labour, nor suddenly fall to hard work after 
long idleness. In a word, therefore, all changes in the way 
of living should be made by degrees. ) 

It is also beneficial to vary the scenes of life ; to be some- 
times in the country, sometimes in town; to go to sea, to 
hunt, to be at rest now and then, but more frequently to 
use exercise: because inaction renders the body weak and 
listless, and labour strengthens it. Buta mean is to be 
preserved in all these things, and too much fatigue to be 
avoided ; for frequent and violent exercise overpowers the 
natural strength, and wastes the body; but moderate exer- 
cise ought always to be used before meals. Now, of all 
kinds of exercise, riding on horseback is the most conve- 
nient ; or, if the person be too weak to bear it, riding in a 
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coach, or at least in a hitter: next follow fencing, playing 
at ball, running, walking. But it is one of the inconye- 
niences of old age, that there is seldom sufficient ‘strength 
. for using bodily exercise, though it be extremely requisite 
for health. Wherefore, frictions with the flesh-brush are 
necessary at this time of life, which should be performed 
by the person himself, if possible; if not, by his servants. 

Sleep is the sweet soother of cares, and restorer of 
strength, as it repairs and replaces the wastes that are made 
by the labours and exercises of the day. But excessive 
sleep has lis inconveniences ; for it blunts the senses, and 
renders them less fit for the duties of life. The proper time 
for sleep is the night, when darkness and silence invite and 
bring it on: day-sleep is less refreshing. Which rule, 
if it be proper for the multitude to observe, much more 
is the observance of it necessary for persons addicted to li- 
terary studies, whose minds and bodies are more suscep- 
tible of injuries. fe | 

The softer and milder kinds of aliment are proper for 
children, and for youths the stronger. Old people ought 
‘to lessen the quantity of their food, and increase that of 
their drink. But yet some allowance is to be made for 
custom, especially in the colder climates, like ours: for as 
in these the appetite is keener, so is the digestion better 
ee 

In fine, this truth ought to be deeply imprinted on every 
mind, that— 


Voluptates commeudat rarior usus. 
Pleasures are heighthen’d by a sparing use. 
For my part, after mature consideration, I am long since 


come to this way of thinking: That although pleasures, 
riches 
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xiches, power, and other things, which are called the gifts 
of fortune, seem to be dealt out to mankind with too much 
partiality ; yet, if we take in the whole compass of the 
matter, we shall find a greater degree of equality of those 
things which constitute real happiness, than is generally 
imagined. People of low condition, for the most part, en- 
joy the common advantages of life more commodiously 
than those of the highest rank. Wholesome food is ac~ 
quired by moderate labour ; which likewise mends the ap- 
petite and digestion: hence sound sleep, uninterrupted by 
gnawing cares, refreshes the wearied limbs; a flock of 
healthy children fill the cottage; the sons grow up robust, 
and execute the father’s task, making his hoary locks sit 
comfortable ‘on him. How vastly inferior to these bless 
ings are the vain delicacies of most persons of affluent for- 
tunes, which are closely attended with real evils! In order 
to get down their food, their stomachs require high sauces, 
which heat and corrupt the blood, and render the body ob. 
noxious to distempers; the debauches of the day disturb 
their rest by night: and, in punishment for their vices, 
their sons, the great ornament and support of families, con- 
tract diseases in their mother’s womb, with which they 
are afflicted through the whole course of a languid life, 
which seldom reaches to old age. They are likewise fre. 
quently racked with anxieties for obtaining honours. and 
splendid titles, so as to be despoiled of the comforts which 
they might reap from their plentiful possessions, by the 
vain desire of new acquisitions, Wherefore, ; 


; Horum 
Semper ego optarin pauperrimus esse bonorum *. 


{ always wish to be extremely poor 


In wealth like this. : 


But 


* Horat. Satyr. i, ver. 78, 


ft 
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But there is one great inconvenience more attending high 
living, that, by over-loading the body, the faculties of the 
soul are clogged, and the passions set all on fire; whereas, 
on the contrary, the slender and homely diet of the poor 
and laborious, neither oppresses the strength of body, nor 
supplies the vices with fuel. Therefore, unless prudence 
be a constant attendant on opulence, 


Vivitur exiguo melus. 


°Tis better living on a slender fortune. 


Nor is Nature to be deemed an unjust step-mother, but a 
most provident and beneficent parent. 
Upon the whole, it behoves a wise man, in every stage 


of life, | 


Servare modurt, finemque tenere, 


Naturamque sequt ag 


To hold the golden mean, 
To keep the end in view, and follow nature. 


But whosoever forms a right judgment of human nature, 
will certainly find, that as some men are vastly superior to 
others in the endowments of the mind, and yet, a sad re- 
flection! even the best minds are blended with some degree 
of depravity ; so the most healthy bodies are frequently 
afflicted with great infirmities : and these being the seeds of 
death, ought to put us in mind of the shortness of this life, 
and of the propriety of this expression of Lucretius— 


Vitaque 
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Vitaque mancupio nullt datur, omnibus usu. 
None have a right to life, all to its use. ~ 


And, likewise, that there is no absurdity in this saying of 
Hippocrates— 


"Onros avbewmes tx yeverns vBc0s tes *. 


The whole man from his birth is a disease. 


* Epist. ad Damaget. 
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WILLIAM HEBERDEN, M.D. 


OF DIET. 


MANY physicians appear to be too strict and particular. 
in the rules of diet and regimen, which they deliver as 
proper to be observed by all who are solicitous either to 
preserve or recover their health. The too anxious atten- 
tion to these rules hath often hurt those who are well, and 
added unnecessarily to the distresses of the sick. The 
common experience of mankind will sufficiently acquaint 
any one with the sorts of food which are wholesome to the 
generality of men; and his own experience will teach him 
which of these agrees best with his particular constitution. 
ocarcely any other directions beside these are wanted, ex- 
cept that, as variety of food at the same meal, and poignant 
sauces, will tempt most persons to eat more than they can 
well digest, they ought therefore to be avoided by all who 
are afflicted with any chronical disorder, or wish to keep 
free from them, But whether meat should be boiled or 
roasted, or dressed in any other plain way, and what sort of 
vegetables should be eaten with it, I never yet met with 
any person of common sense (except in an acute illness) 
whom I did not think much fitter ta choose for himself, 
than I was to determine for him. Small beer, where it 
agrees 
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agrees, or water alone, are the properest liquors at meals. 
Wine or spirits mixed with water have gradually led on 
several to be sots, and have ruined more constitutions than 
‘ever were hurt by small beer from its first invention. 

In fevers a little more restraint is necessary, but not so 
much as is often enjoined. The stronger sorts of meat and 
fish are most usually loathed by the sick themselves, nor 
could they be eaten without offending the stomach, -and in- 
creasing the distemper, while it is at all considerable ; ‘but 
in its decline, the sick are often desirous of some of the 
milder sorts of meat, and no harm follows from indulging 
their desire. The English nation are said to eat more 
meat when they are well than most others; but were re- 
markable, so long ago as the time of Erasmus, for avoid- 
ing it more scrupulously when they are sick, than any 
other people. How high soever the fever be, the sick may 
safely be nourished with weak broths and gellies, and with 
any vegetable substances, if we except the acrid and aro. 
matic, or with the infusions or decoctions prepared from 
them ; and I know no reason for preferring any of these 
to the rest. Eggs and milk have been, I know not by 
what authority, forbidden in all fevers ; but, as far as my 
experience goes, they both afford innocent food in the 
worst, where they are erateful to the patients. 

The feverish thirst is best allayed by puré water, which 
may be drunk either warm, or cold, at the option of the 
sick person, and he may drink as much as he pleases ; but 
I see no advantage in persuading him to gorge himself with 
liquids, as is often done, against his inclination and: sto- 
mach. If water be deemed too insipid, currant-jelly, and 
a variety of syrups, may be dissolved in it; or apples 
sliced or roasted, tamarinds, sage, or balm, or toasted bread, 
may be infused in it; or decoctions may be made of oat- 
meal, barley, or rice; or the water may be made into an 
emulsion with the oily seeds; all which, with a variety of. 


similar 
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similar substances, merely correct its insipidness, but in 
other respects leave it just what it was. | 

There is scarcely any distemper, in every stage of 
which it may not be safely left to the patient’s own choice, 
if he be perfectly in his senses, whether he will sit up, or 
keep his bed. His strength and his ease are chiefly to be 
attended to in settling this point; and who can tell so well 
as himself what his ease requires, and what his strength 
will bear? 

Doubts are often raised about the propriety of changing 
the linen in sickness, just as there have been about 
changing the foul air of the sick chamber by any of the 
means which could refresh and purify it. There can be 
very little reason to fear any mischief from the cold which 
the sick may feel while their clean linen is putting on; for 
their attendants, with common care, will do this as safely 
as many other things which must necessarily be done for 
them. But some have a strange opinion of harm from the 
smell of the.soap perceivable in linen after it has been 
washed *, and therefore allow not their patients, when they 
change their linen, ever to put on fresh, but such only as 
has been worn, or lain in, by other persons. By this con- 
trivance, indeed, the smell of the soap might be taken off, 
but few cleanly people would think they gained any advan- 
tage by the change. Now, if a faint smell of soap were 


noxious, then soap-makers, and laundry-servants, must be -& 


remarkably unhealthy ; which is contrary to experience : 
nor is it less so, that the sick are injured by the cleanness 
of what they wear; on the contrary, the removing of their 
foul things has often diffused over them a sense of ease and 
comfort, which has soon lulled them into a quiet and re- 
freshing sleep. 


* Diemerbrocck de Peste, L ii. c, 3. annot. 6. 
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- THE following work I consider to be of great value, and 
I feel much satisfaction in rescuing it from oblivion. I 
regret much that it is not in my power to give the name of 
‘the author of so valuable a paper, which should always _ 
accompany any future edition of the treatises of Cor- 


naro. oa 
LELLER 
FROM A 
PHYSICIAN IN THE HIGHLANDS 
TO HIS 


FRIEND IN LONDON, 


ON THE SUBJECT OFA 
CONSUMPTIVE HABIT. 


TO WHICH 1S PREFIXED, .- 

The Case of the Author, shewing the good effects of the 
‘plain Mode of Living herein recommended, even in — 
Consumptive Complaints. | 


eee 


Advertisement to the Publi. 


WHEN Dispensatories are become so much the fashion, 
.and all hands seem to be employed in reducing the medi- 
cal art within reasonable bounds, and rendering physical 
science the object of every understanding, the Editor of 

the 
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the following Letter might save himself the trouble of an 
apology for publishing it at this time, since it is calculated 
plainly to answer the purposes intended by the many phy- 
sical tracts with which the town swarms, viz. to banish 
eut of practice every thing in the Materia Medica which is 
not ‘absolutely | TELE SGIAT 3 for the ease and. health of the 
human system. 

The divine. science of physic has | been for many ages 
enveloped in profound and mysterious darkness, and both 
patient and physician found themselves bewildered in a 
maze of endless Officinals; but now it begins to raise its. 
venerable head from amidst that enormous heap of una- 
vailing rubbish, and has received such lights from the sa~ 
gacity and industry of the present age, that if it goes on in 
the same progressive motion but for half a century longer, 
he must be more than.a fool who is nota physician. The 
Royal College first undertook the epitomising task, and re- 
duced their old fashioned bulky Pharmacopoeia within rea- 
sonable dimensions. 'Many others followed the wise exam- 
ple, and abridged the abridgment. And, last of all, the in- 
genious Mr, T————d has outdone in brevity the most 
concise, and presented us with nothing but the marrow and 
pure quintessence of physical knowledge. And I am in 
hopes some yet more Laconic Son of Apollo may reduce 
the Science to the bulk of a pocket almanack, or skrew it 
into the pozy of a thumb-ring. In a word, they seem in 
teat upon reducing it into the smallest dimensions, and, to 
save them the trouble, I endeavour to reduce it to nothing, ~ 
which I hope may be the ze plus ultra of physical abilities. 
For, if my correspondent’s advice should chance to be well 
received by the Public, I take it, there can be no more use 
for dispensatories, or any of the numerous tribes that de- 
pend upon them. And I think I have all the reason‘in the 
world to expect that’ my Highland Esculapius will meet 
with as kind reception at least as an Arabian or German 

7 practitioner, 
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practitioner, since I myself have received so much benefit 
from his wise advice. e | 

My case was this: By fast living I had reduced myself 
into a very deplorable state of health. J had a violent 
cough, difficulty of breathing, a continual tremor on my 
nerves ; I had colliquative sweats, was feverish and hectic, 
with a continual looseness; was totally emaciated, and eve. 
Ty symptom of a confirmed consumption. My appetite 
was in a manner voracious, but nothing I eat or drank 
turned to aliment. I applied to the best physicians in this 
metropolis, and swallowed drugs without reason or weight, 
but without any relief. Wearied with the regular tribe, 
and gorged with licensed potion, I had recourse to the most 
noted quacks of the masculine and feminine gender, and 
ran the gauntlet through whole regiments of their ever. 
failing nostrums. Finding my strength exhausted, and 
‘nothing but the signs of an approaching dissolution, I had 
a strong inclination to be gathered to my forefathers, and 
leave my remains in my own country, not without some 
faint hopes, that my native air, so favourable to my long \ 
lived neighbours, might perhaps postpone my journey to 
the other world for some few years longer. With this 
view, I wrote my case to the author of the following Letter, 
and hinted my intention of trying what effects that change 
would work, which produced in answer the following 
epistle, : | 

When I read it, I found so much good sense, unmixed 
with any physical or technical cant, that I resolved to fol 
low his hints, as the only chance I had for life. TI diss 
charged all the Sons of Galen, whether legitimate or natu- 
rally begotten, followed old M*‘Alpin’s regimen, both in 
physic and diet, without any other alteration, except this, 
that to the boiling water poured upon toasted oatmeal, 
which I used. for my common drink, I added a few drops 
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of the elixir of vitriol, and sweetened it with sugar- 
candy. 

I had not been a month under this course before I found 
2 visible alteration for the better ; and in about four I be- 
came quite a new man, recovered my health, strength, vi- 
gour, and all my faculties, in a greater degree than ever 1 
enjoyed them before. 

As none could be in a worse condition than that I reco- 
vered from, so I thought I could not do a more benevolent 
act to my fellow-creatures, or more agreeable to the friend- 
ly intention of the sagacious author of this letter, than by 
making the means by which I was restored to health as 
public as possible. I can say this, which cannot be said 
of all the forms in prescriptions in our dispensatories, that 
no person can receive any hurt, by following the rules 
here laid down, if he receives no benefit; which, in my 
poor opinion, is a very strong recommendation of any rex 
clpeé. 


LETTER 
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LETTER, tc: 


Dear Sir, | 
TRECEIVED the favour of your last by Mr. Menzies, 
and am greatly concerned to find that you enjoy so bad a 
State of health. Were I to consult my own satisfaction, of 
€ven my interest as a physician, I should cértainlly approve 
of your proposal of coming down here-for the récovety of 
your health: For I can asstire you, without flattery, there 
is nothing I wish for so ardently, as to have the pleastire of 
your company. And I might find out tnany plausible ar- 
guments to ihdute you to return to your native air; but I 
have too much real disinterested friendship for yoii, to gras 
tify my own inclination at the risk of your life } which, to 
deal ingenuously with you, I think would be in great dant 
ger, Were you to attempt a journey of that kind, especially 
‘at this sedson of the year: Therefore; instead of persuad= 
ing you into that measuré, petmit me, Sir, with the sinces _ 
rity and openess of a friend; to offer you what reasons oc: 
cur to me; to dissuade you from such ah undertaking ; and 
to subjoif such advice 4s, fromi ihe nature of your case, 
which you have been pieased to transmit to mej I think 
may be of service to you, and answer all the ends you pros 
pose by stich a journey. 

I think the reason you ground your hopes of recovery 
’ Frdrti in this part of the world; ate, chiefly, that change of 
itd £12 ant 
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air is generally esteemed beneficial to persons in your cir- 
cumstances ; and that your native air, of all others, is most 
likely to restore your constitution ; especially since there 
are so many people in this country who have arrived at an 
uncommon old age. 

Now, Sir, I grant you, that, in all consumptive habits, 
change of air is commonly recommended, and sometimes 
with success ; but the change is always to a more tempe- 
rate climate than that where the patient has for the most 
part lived. But, Sir, the climate you are now in is much 
more temperate than the Highlands of Scotland ; therefore 
that can be no proper place for you to expect any benefit 
- from; unless you add, that, as it 1s your native air, it may 
be less noxious to you, than to an English constitution. 

I grant, that Providence has so ordered it, that every cli« 
mate is friendly to the inhabitants and other living crea- 
tures born there, though frequently noxious to such as are 
strangers. Thus we find inhabitants in both the torrid and 
frigid zones, who live and enjoy health, and even long life, 
where men born in more temperate climates would either 
faint under the scorching heats, or freeze to death with ex- 
cessive colds. In Greenland, Norway, Lapland, and some 
of the most northern tracts of Muscovy,, the air is so cold 
and chill, that an Italian would be incapable of out-living 
half their tedious winter; yet the natives are brisk, health- 
ful, and lively, and would be as much at a loss to bear the 
sultry. heats of an Italian summer. Even in our High-. 
lands, especially in some of the Western Isles, the natives 
breathe so chill an air, no English constitution, not inured 
to it from infancy, could support under it with any toler- — 
able degree of satisfaction ; much less can we suppose a cra- 
zy habit of body capable, in any measure, to bear the ex- 
treme cold that reigns here at least for nine months of the 
year. But you are not to conclude, that because you are 
a native of this country, that therefore you are able to en- 
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dure it; no, for it is not merely being born in a place that 
entitles you to the friendly aspect of its climate, but being 
bred and living constantly in it. I remember before you 
left this country you enjoyed as good a state of health as 
most men; and I doubt not, if you had continued amongst 
us, but you might have been still in possession of that ines- 
timable blessing, and had a chance of arriving to the age of 
at least a hundred, as well as many of your relations, whom 
T have known vigorous and healthy at that period of life. 
But the case is altered with you;-you are no more the 
hardy Highlander, you are merely English ; your -constitu- 
tion is softened by their air, and your vigour debilitated by 
fast living, and the luxurious vices of the company you 
have kept for these dozen years past. Pardon this free- 
dom from a friend, who must probe the sore to the bottom 
before he can prescribe a cure. In short, Sir, an air tem- 
perate in comparison to ours, warm delicate living, riot, 
and excess, has chilled that natural heat of your native con- 
stitution, which enabled you, some years ago, to bear our 
hard winters, though but half dressed, without shivering. 
Now, though you are loaded with cloaths, and scarce able 
to move under the load of furs and flannel with which you 
are covered, yet the least blast of a north-east wind makeg 
your teeth rattle in your head, and scarce leaves animal 
heat enough to keep your blood from freezing in your 
veins: How then could you bear a blast from the Western 
Ocean, that can produce icicles in an hour, and ice of 
an inch thick, in less than a night’s time, in our warmest 
houses? A dozen years ago T have seen you wrap yourself 
up in your plaid, and take a comfortable nap, after the fa. 
tigues of the chace, upon a mountain of snow ; and instead 
of being chilled for want of a down bed and a warming. 
pan, briskly asked, when you waked, where the most wil- 
ding wench might be had. If you are still as hardy as you 
were in those days, come down, for God’s sake, and no 
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<oubt we shall find means to cure you of all ailments ; but 
~= you have got an English constitution, English vices, ap- 

2etltes and diseases, stay, I beseech you, where you are ; 
for our climate and manner of life would kill a ot 

such as you. 

aint my friend, to come more close to the point, you 
st know, that i appreliend health and long life tq be the 
deca blessing of no one climate on earth, but, like the 
element, common to. all men, all nations aad climates under 
the sun. I have not only reason, but experience, to con- 
firm me in this conjecture; for in all the parts of the world 
where I have been, I have geen some men and women ar- 
rive at the greatest age, and have met with old people as 
frequently i in other. countries as in this ; 2 whence I know it 
is vulgarly believed, that we live as long as the antient pa- 
triarchs. I grant we have more old men in proportion to 
the number of our people, than are to be found in the bills 
of mortality, or perhaps, than are to be met with in any, of 
‘the great | cities of Europe ; but this, Sir, is not owing to 
any healthful quality i in our air, that i 1g not in your’s, or in 
many other parts of Europe ; far from it: for if we exa- 
mine the quality of any climate i in the Highlands and Isles, 
we can find very little but what is noxious to. the health of 
man. We breathe a cold sharp air, which is all can be © 

said that j 1S goad in our climate. We are exposed to the 
‘boisterous incursions of the Western Océan, having no 
land between us and America : Our mountains are so high, 
that a cloud can make no des scent in our atmosphere, but it 
knocks against the proud tops of one or other of them, and 
covers the valley below with a deluge of rain, from which 
Wwe are seldom twenty-four hours together free. ‘The 
mountains are covered to the top with bogs and heath, | 
which receive aud (etair ever vy shower like a sponge, and 
retail them on the country in thick fogs, and Scotch mists, 
which, 
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which, aecording to the old proverb, are sufficient to wet an 
Englishman to the skin. : 

This you know, Sir, is the nature of our climate ; yet 
our people are strong, robust, healthy, and long-lived ; 
which can not be owing entirely to the air they breathe, for 
that promises no such blessing: and if air, I mean such air, 
was really productive of these blessings, there are many 
parts in England can boast of as good. The mountains of 
Wales can give you as fresh and keen a breeze, and the 
fens of Lincolnshire can afford you as great a quantity of 
raists and fogs as you please; but we must search for the 
dause of these effects elsewhere ; and I hope we shall find 
the ineffable blessing dispensed with a more liberal hand by 
the bountiful Creator, and attainable by all nations, in all 
circumstances, without regard to situation or climate. 

But to keep you no longer in suspence about what I ap. 
prehend to be the reason why people in this country gene. 
rally live longer, and enjoy a greater share of uninterrupt- 
ed health, than the inhabitants of London, and other popu- 
lous cities, I believe is owing to nothing but the difference 
of their manner of living, and the natural regimen of diet 
they are generally accustomed to. 

To confirm you in this conjecture, be pleased to recol- 
lect what the history of this country may inform you of, 
Before what we falsely call politeness reformed the low 
countries of this kingdom into an effeminate and luxurious 
manner of living, the manner, living, diet, and apparel of 
the inhabitants were exactly the same with the Highlanders, 
and health, vigour, and long life were as frequently met 
with in the southern countries as in those that lie north, 
where health and manly vigour seem now to have taken 
up their residence. But so soon as luxury and foreign va 
nity tainted the court, the contagion spread itself to all de- 
grees of people, who were in any measure concerned with 
it; by which means the natural constitution of the people 
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became enervate; new appetites sprung up, with a new re~ 
gimen of diet, and a whole army of, till then unknown, dis- 
eases, assaulted the human system; which required a yet 
more numerous tribe of physicians and drugs, to combat the 
strange malady, and prop up the tottering machine. As the 
Highlanders lay more remote from Court, the head-quar- 
ters and fountain-head of these mischiefs, they were longer 
before they contracted the habit, which the natural poverty 
of their country, and their natural disposition to idleness, 
kept them happily an age or two longer in ignorance of, 
and preserved their health and vigour of body and spirit till 
within these few years. But since the union of the king~ 
doms it is that luxury has gained still greater ground ; it 
has made large inroads into this country, and communi- 
cated many of its baneful evils to the half-starved inha- 
bitants. I can, from my own observation, mark a great 
decline in the general health of the country: Our bills of 
mortality yearly increase, and the catalogue of our diseases 
falls little short of what is to be met with in other coun- 
iries; which I can attribute to nothing else but the change 
of diet and exercise from what it was formerly ; for we 
cannot ascribe it to any alteration in our climate, that being 
much the same it was some hundreds of years ago; and, 
if any thing, by the destruction of the woods, draining of 
the bogs, and other improvements in agriculture, is rather 
better; but the health, strength, and hardiness of the peo- 
ple are visibly changed to the worse; and in halfa century 
more, I believe, we shall find no manner of difference be- 
tween the longevity of the inhabitants of the Highlands, 
and those of the low and more southern countries in the 
island. If you consult the antiquaries in England, they 


must have observed, that diseases have kept exact pace 


with the growth of luxury in that country ; and that ef. 
feminancy of constitution, and weakness of spirit, have fol- 
lowed close on the heels of riches and the polite improve- 

ments 
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ments that have sprung from an extended commerce. In 
the days of King John, when the Barons were able to give 
such a check to the regal power, the inhabitants of that 
country were as the Highlanders were about fifty years 
ago, a brave, robust, hardy, temperate, and parsimonious 
people; dispositions which stuck to them pretty firmly as 
far down as the reign of Queen Elizabeth. But since that 
time they have been visibly upon the decline, both in spi- 
rit and constitution. This can be owing to no change in 
the temperature of their air; they live in the same climate, 
and breathe the same elements, in the same degree of puri- 
ty their more hardy ancestors enjoyed. But the change 
must be owing, then, to foreign luxury and exotic vices, 
which have sown the seeds of innumerable maladies, and 
quite changed their blood, and vitiated all the humours in 
the human system. 

Examine, Sir, the manners and regimen of diet in all 
those countries in Europe, where the inhabitants are said to 
enjoy health and long life, you will find them exactly cor- 
responding with the manner of our ancestors, and our co-« 
temporaries the Highlanders, who partake in any measure 
of these blessings. I think the Danes are generally allow- 
ed to live the longest of any nation in Europe ; yet their 
air has nothing benign in it, but extreme cold sharp win- 
ters; their summers are moist and foggy like ours, but then 
their country is poor and barren,. when compared to other 
more fertile regions; the inhabitants are by that under a 
necessity to live temperate, and the chillness of their air 


obliges them to be always in motion, to keep up some de- 


gree of animai heat, and hinder their blood from chilling. 
Their soil affords nothing tempting enough to the polite to 
excite them to overload their stomachs, they eat barely 
what supports nature, and give her no unnecessary labour 
to throw off the fumes of indigestion, which of itself ruins 
more than the half of mankind. It is true, the generality 
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of the Danes drink hard when they meet together to con- 
verse; and as they must sit still, the coldness of their cli- 
mate obliges them to swill large draughts of warm spirituous 
liquor, to supply them with that heat which exercise used 
to afford; but I take it upon me to affirm, that not one of 
these Danes, who make a common custom of drinking 
hard, and sotting with these liquors, ever see the age of 
eighty ; whereas their more sobér countrymen, who seldom 
indulge in that excess, frequently number a hundred years 
of sound health and sense, and drop into the grave without 
pain or anguish, by the mere decay of nature. 

But to pass from general observations to some more par 
ticular, | must assure you, that most of the old men I ever 
met with, and I have seen some in all parts of Europe, as- 
cribed that happiness to the effects of temperance alone. 
And, generally speaking, though they did not all observe 
the same regimen, yet they acted from the same principles, 
and differed only in some circumstances, depending upon 

‘their particular constitutions, or the nature of the country 
they lived in; but temperance alone was what they aimed 
at; and, by a steady perseverance in if, most, who ever 
tried it, have succeeded. I have indeed seen some old 
men from the mere force of a strong and naturally robust 
constitution; but these, as they did not observe the same 
rule of temperance, but presumed upon the health of their 
habit of body, were old men much sooner than the others, 
though more weak ; and their longevity seemed to be given 
them as a curse, as they passed perhaps twenty or thirty 
years they enjoyed above the common age of men, in the 
most excruciating torments of the gout, stone, and other 
chronic diseases, the natural effects of a youth spent in riot 
and excess; and were dead,.for the whole space of their 
supernumerary years, to all sense of pleasure or reflection, 

‘like the rest of mankind, and measured a wretched exis- 
tence by the weight of their excessive misery, and the num- 


ber 
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ber of their never-ceasing groans. Were it possible for 
man, by art, to prolong the date of his life, and could ex. 
pect no greater blessings than these, I should think no man 
in his senses would make. the experiment ; he would be 
much more obliged to any who would knock him on the 
head, and put a period to his misery ; for sure it is better 
not to be, at least not to live, than to live thus miserable. 

I have been at the trouble within these six months to Visit 
all the old men in this county, and I have conversed with the 
reiations of those who have died within the temory of any 
living, and have made a strict enquiry into their manner of 
life, their natural mak. and constitution, and their relemen. 
of diet, physick, and exercise ; and, upon the whole, when 
I sum up the different info-mations from old people living 
fifty miles distant from one another, and the accounts of 
those who have been dead perhaps these fifty years, I find 
that their constitutions have been vasily different; none of 
them remarkably robust ; and that temperance and mode. 
rate exercise was the regimen they observed, and all the 
nostrums they were masters of to procure a happy, healthy 
and sensible old age. From whence I would make this 
natural conclusion, that since so many different people, of 
different habits of body, have obtained that blessing in spite 
of an air naturally bad, and without the help of medicine, 
and that they all observed temperance as a rule of infe 01 
say, I would conelude from thence, that some such regi= 
men, adapted to every man’s particular constitution, may in 
all countries produce the same effect, unless we are constel- 
lated into death or life, or predestinated to certain moments 
of duration ; a kind of doctrine, which, if true, would su- 
persede all of my profession ; therefore you can not blame 
me if I do not make that a part of my creed. 

I know, Sir, you have heard and read many lectures up- 
on temperance, and its great and salutary effects upon the 
human system; but i believe, Sir, you have generally 

found 
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found it connected with a good air; at least, that has been 
recommended as a necessary condition to warrant its ef- 
fects; but I have endeavoured to shew you, that all its ef- 
fects may be expected in every situation, in every air not 
truly pestilential: I would not be understood to advance, 
that temperance can baffle the plague, and several other 
malignant qualities, which are certainly lurking at some 
seasons in particular climates. But even there,’where the 
aérial poison does not immediately affect the vitals, or kill 
instantaneously, the temperate man has a much greater 
chance to escape the pestilent blast, and get the better of its 
malignancy, than he who, besides the contagion in the air, 
has a thousand other maladies lurking’ in his blood, from 
excess, riot, and indigestion; which, when set a floating by 
the accession of foreign poison, tears to pieces the whole 
system, and leaves the tortured patient no hopes of life or 
ease. The intemperate man is like a country invaded by 
a foreign enemy, while involved in civil broils, and intes- 
tine rebellions, is easily vanquished, as it cannot employ 
its whole force against the common foe. But the tempe- 
rate man is the reverse ; all is sound at home; none of his 
subjects join the invader, but all, with collected force, join 
against the intruder, who, unless greatly superior in 
strength, must give way to so powerful a combination. 
That notion, that particular climates are productive of these 
great blessings, hinders thousands of people from trying 
the experiment, unless they are in circumstances to trans- 
port themselves to those happy regions. But my design is 
to convince you, that you may recover your health by the 
means of temperance, and a proper regimen of diet and ex- 
ercise, as well where you are as here, or in any other coun- 
try in Europe. Were you to remove to a more temperate 
climate, such as the South of France, or any summer coun- 
try, you might, no doubt, have a better chance than here, 
‘where the air is too cold for’a constitution so much ex- 
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hausted ; but even there, if you carry your English man- 
ner of living with you, your excess of women and wine, 
you can have no benefit from the temperature of the cli- 
mate ; for there excesses of all sorts are much more dan- 
gerous: For where the stomach, is overloaded, the sharp- 
ness of the air you now breathe may in some measure help 
digestion, which the uninterrupted calm that reigns in more 
southern climates would not contribute to; and if you are 
to change your manner of living, I think you had best 
make the experiment where you are, at least for some. time, 
till you have broke the habit, and made it more tolerable 
in a foreign country. 

But to leave you in no doubt that the healt and long 
life enjoyed by some here is owing to rigid temperance, J 
shall give you the history of the manner of living of Joha 
M‘Alpine, a grazier in Jura, whom I am sure you have 
seen, for I think he was in that hunting-match to which 
you invited me in the year 1738, in the forest of that 
island. He lived to the age of 119, and-some months, and 
enjoyed sound health, a solid judgment, his memory and 
senses to the last moment; it is not above a year since he 
died, and I believe he might have lived some years longer, 
had it not been, that some of his relations fell in the last 
unnatural rebellion; which affected the old man so much, 
that he seemed oppressed with melancholy since he had the 
news of the tragical end of his friends at the batile of Cul.. 
loden. I was intimately acquainted with him, and gene- 
rally passed a night or two with him, as often as I was on 
the island; and as I know all his family, I think I can 
give a pretty distinct account, from their relations, and my 
own observations, of every thing relating to his general re 
gimen. 

I have been lds that when a boy, he was but puny, 
slow in growth, and full of many gross humours, which 
frequently broke out in bowls all over his body. His fa- 

ther, 
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ther, who was a substantial grazier, kept him much ¢¢ 
home to look after his cattle till he was turned of eighteen; 
when he died, and left him pretty well to pass in thé 
world. His dealings in cattle led him frequently to the 
main land of the shire of Argyle and the Low Countries ; 
and the company he kept on these occasions obliged him to 
drink hard, and sit‘up late, which so affected his constitu 
tion, that he enjoyed for two or tliree years a very bad 
state of health, owihg to the many peccant kumours in his 
habit, inflamed by excessive drinking of spirituous liquors: 
In this state, when turned of three dr four an@ twenty, in 
coming out of a boat, he struck his shin against thé cunnel, 
of which he took little notice for somie time; till it festered, 
and became a settled. gangrene. ‘The old women; and 
quacks in the island, tampered with it for near two years; 
without any prospect of cure, and reduced him to a mere . 
skeleton, without strength or appetite: While undér theit 
hands he observed no regimen, but eat as much as he was 
able, without regard to fresh or salt, gross or pure diet, and 
got drunk with agua vite * as often as he could ‘get coms 
pany to tipple with him. In this state he came under the 
care of Doctor M‘Laughton, of Barragad, a very sagacious 
and successful practitioner, whom you mitist certainly have 
heard of, as he was famous ail over the kingdom for thé 
many cures he effected, both in physic and surgery, This 
gentleman obliged the patient to come to his own howse, 
where he forcibly kept him to a proper regimen, and by — 
that alone; without any application but common drawing 
and digestive plaisters, perfected the cure of his leg in 
about three months, and sent M‘*Alpine home in a perfect 
good habit of body; and, what was of more service to him 
than all the rest, had impressed him with so strong a notion 


’ of 
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of the great effects of temperance, that he all his life-time 
observed almost the same regimen he had been forced to in’ 
the Doctor’s house, and from that time till he died never 
was bled, purged, or vomited, or took any kind of medi- 
cine whatever. _ - } 

It was the custom in his early years, all over the High- 
lands, and continues such to this day among the common. 
people of the Isles, to make but two meals a day; they 
breakfast about nine or ten in the morning, and sup about 
81x or seven, this last being the principal meal. M¢Alpine 
followed this custom; he went to bed with the sun, and 
rose with the lark. If he went out as soon as he got up, 
and the morning appeared foggy, he generally eat a mouth- 
ful of bread, and no more till breakfast-time. His con. 
stant breakfast was bread, butter, and cheese, or egos, with 
gruel made of half water, half milk. His supper was fish 
or flesh; for the rost part boiled. The flesh was boiled 

with greens or roots; the soup of which was thickened 
with a little oatmeal, which he drank plentifully. His fish 
‘were generally boiled in no more water than covered them, 
and the soup thickened, which he eat with almost all white 
fish. His general rule was to rise from table with an ape 
petite to eat more; and the liquids he used were at all 
times at least four times the quantity of meat or fish, If 
he used harder exercise at ohe time than another, he eat 4 
little more than usual; but at no time eat fo take away his 
‘appetite, and never eat but of one sort of food at a meal, 
He never drank any water but what was first boiled, even 
an the hottest days in summer, and poured it boiling on 
some toasted bread or oatmeal, and let it stand till it cooled, 
and used it for his constant drink between meals ; at which 
times his drink was, as I have observed, milk and water. 
gruel in the morning, and the soup of meat or fish at night, 
thickened with oat-meal. His bread was mostly made of 
barley ; 
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barley ; but he made no scruple of eating oat bread, siya 
that could not be had. 

He never drank wine, ale, or bith but twice a year, 
Whitsuntide and Martinmas, when he went to state ac- 
counts with his landlord; with whom he drank of sound 
liquor as much as elevated his spirits a little above their 
ordinary pitch. He never drank dry drams of any kind; 
but if hé had been obliged to stand or sit long in the cold 
without exercise, he took the yolk of an egg, twice the 
bulk of it of honey, and about a quartern of the best 
aqua vite, mixed them altogether, and drank it off at a 
draught ; but this he never indulged himself in but on such 
occasions as I have just now mentioned. He used tobacco 
in no shape; was constantly in action of some kind‘ or 
other, and always cheerful; being void of any degree of ‘ 
passion or impatience, and with difficulty raised to express 
any violent resentment ; though when he did, he gave evi- 
dent tokens that his pacific forbearing disposition was not 
owing to want of courage, but a thorough conquest of his 
passions; which he kept under, not by the rules of philo- 
sophy, but by his habit of temperance, which kept his 
blood and spirits in a perfect tranquillity, as not being sti- 
mulated by the dregs of excess and riot. 

You may believe a man living in this abstemious man- 
ner could not be often sick; but if at any time he found > 
himself out of order, abstinence and sweating were the on- 
ly means he used to restore him to his former state. The 
sweat, which he took when attacked by any symptoms of 
cold, was what they call a wangrease in that country. It — 
is made of oatmeal, flummery made very thin, sweetened 
with honey, and a lump of fresh butter. This he drank as 
warm as he could bear it, and always had a fine breathing 
sweat ; which he encouraged by repeating the draught till - 
he removed the complaint. | 
As 
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As to his cloathing, he lived as the rest of the country’, 
and differed nothing from them in dress, except in this, 
that he wore all his life-time a piece of flannel on his sio- 
mach. He wore the belted plaid, seldom the trews or 
breeches ; went through the first river or pool he met in 
the morning, and continued wet in his feet, for the most 
part, till he went to bed; and, in a word, till his. death, was 
as hardy as the youngest man in the country. After the 
battle of Culloden he grew less chearful and facetious in 
company. Melancholy seemed seitled in his countenance, 
yet he had no complaint till about a week before he died ; 
when he iook to his bed, told his people he found himself 
weakening apace, and his dissolution approaching, which 
he met with patience and Christian fortitude, 

I have conversed with several old men now living in difs 
ferent parts of the isles and continent, aged from eighty to 
one hundred, and find no remarkable difference in the regi- 
men they observe. They all abstain from excess in strong 
liquors ; none of them drink drams ; they eat sparingly of 


- fish and flesh ; but the chief of their nourishment is drawn 


from the Migailes they use, which are milk, the juice of 
meat and herbs, thickened with oatmeal, and great plenty 
of water-gruel. As to the quantity, that differs according 
to their strength and exercise ; but they concur in observ. 
ing the same rule of rising from meals with an appetite, 
and encreasing the quantity of solid food, when they are 
upon more violent exercise than ordinary. Their physical 
regimen is the same with M‘Alpine’s, being no friends to 
physic, or the apothecaries preparation. I think the quan- 
tity of solid meat, which the greatest eater of them eats in 
twenty-four hours, I compute to be about twenty ounces 
Troy weight, and between two and three quarts of liquid ; 
but I think M‘Alpine’s greatest eating in one day did not 
exceed fourteen ounces; but his common allowance might 
fall short two or three ounces. 
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From these particular observations, I think I may rea- 
sonably conclude, if every man in the county had observed 
the same regimen of diet and exercise, that they might ex- 
pect the same consequences, viz. settled health, and a ra- 
tional old age ; and if temperance has this effect in this se- 
vere climate, what may be expected in a more mild tem- 
perature of air? Therefore, Sir, to apply all this to your 
particular case, let me advise you to discharge your physi- 
cian, and pay off your apothecary’s bill, and in their stead 
employ your own reason for doctor, and your cook as apo- 
thecary. Change your aliment, and that will naturally 
produce a change in your blood ; and nature itself, when 
not put to the labour of working off the unnecessary loads 
with which she is now oppressed, will find means to purge 


off any recent humours you may have gathered from your . 


former excessive manner of living. - 
But, to be more particular, let me advise you, for some 
time, to abstain from the company of women, and observe 


strict continence ; for as your case is partly nervous, every’ 


act of venery increases the malady, and weakens the whole 
system more than any thing whatever. Abstain from all 
gross meat; let your diet be white meat and fowls, and by 
degrees lessen the quantity of your solid diet, depending 
chiefly for support upon broths, soups, jellies, and flesh, 
and soup of eels or vipers. Eels, though not so much cried 
up by the faculty, yet answer all the ends and purposes of 
vipers, and are less costly. Eat often, if your strength re- 
quires it, but little at a time ; be guided in the quantity 
you eat by the spirit you find yourself in, rather than by 
the craving of the stomach, which frequently deceives you 


into excess. If you find your spirits chearful, and your 


strength assisted by three or four ounces of solid meat, ab- 
stain from any more, though you should find an appetite, 
which may haunt you for some time, till you have brought 
fhe stomach to be satisfied with what is sufficient for the 

purposes 
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‘purposes of nature. What liquids you use, let them be 
nourishing as well as moistening, which must save a great 
deal of trouble in digestion, as they are easier and sooner 
reduced to laudable chyle; and I think, if you observe the 
Highland old man’s method of seule your water boiled, 
and poured upon toasted bread till it cools, you must find 
great advantage from it. The best and lightest water has 
crudities in it, and partakes of the metals and minerals 
through which it passes in the bowels of the earth, which 
boiling corrects ; and the toasted bread, or oat-meal, gives 
it spirit, and a nutrifying quality, very friendly to human 
nature. As you have been accustomed to drink much, I 
would not advise you to drop it all at once, but fall from it~ 
by degrees; and let what you drink be of the richest kind: 
The French is a hungry, searching wine, and the Port, 
though neat, too heavy; your Italian wines are much bet- 
ter for the stomach, and less prejudicial to the brain, wien 
drank with moderation; but two or three glasses is the 
most I would chuse to indulge you in for a constancy ; and 
you must reduce yourself to this by as quick degrees as, 
possible. If you are able to use exercise, take it mode~ 
rately, especially riding ; but not to fatigue yourself till 
your strength is recruited, and your habit mended. If to 
the regimen you add moderation in your temper and pas- 
sions, avoiding every thing that may ruffle or fret you, keep- 
ing an equal cheerful disposition of the mind, I believe, in 
a few months, you may find yourself in a fair way of reco= 
very, without the help of alteratives, restoratives, pectoral 
sweetners, correctors, draughts, bolusses, pills, potions, cor- 
dials, and decoctions, or any other species of drugs, how- 
ever dignified by hard names and pompous epithets. 

You lived, Sir, when with us, pretty much after the 
Highland manner above described, and had as good a share 
of health as any amongst us; since you left us, you have 
changed your manner of living, and by it lost your health ; 

Kke you 
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you had, to my knowledge, a sound constitution, had no 
natural taint ; you have had no accident to hurt your con- 
stitution, and the air you have breathed since you left us is 
not pestilential; nor have you got your illness by conta- 
gion, unless it is from the ladies. ‘To what then is your 
puny, coughing, trembling, emaciated habit owing, but to 
your excess. This is, without doubt, the cause ; remove 
it, and the effect must infallibly, follow. The juices and 
humours with which you abound, whether good or bad, are 
the production of the aliment you live upon. Those that 
are peccant are exotic to your constitution, they do not 
grow there, nor spring up spontaneously, the seeds of them 
were conveyed in high seasoned poignant sauces, in variety 
of-dishes, and sour wines, nourished by excess, late hours, 
and voracious meals, and inflamed by strong, fermented, 
and spirituous liquors. ‘These altogether have preyed up- 
om the vitals, have torn and lacerated the minute vessels, 
unbraced the nervous system, and vitiated the whole mass 
of blood. You have had recourse to physic, but nature is “ 
not able to bear the shock, or co-operate with the force of 
medicine ; she is so exhausted in her vital strength, by the 
loads of gross aliment which you swallow down, and the 
continual accession of inflammable matter, which your ex- 
cess throws upon her, that let the medicine prove never so 
potent, you can find no benefit. But if you retrench her 
labour, and supply the calls of nature, which are whole- 
some nutritive aliments, she will of herself be able to work 
off the vitious humours that have mixed themselves with 
the blood, and in a little time recover her due tone and vi- 
gour. Nature herself is the best physician, and never re- 
quires our help, but when overloaded and oppressed ; all 
we can do is to assist her operations, in which we ought. 
never to interfere, but when we see her absolutely in want 
of our assistance. If she is not oppressed or interrupted in 
ner course, we need no alteratives to rectify the blood; she 
3 _ throws 
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throws off all malignant heterogeneous matter; by the sta- 
ted laws of mechanism, all our diseases are but the efforts 
of nature, to get rid of what oppresses her; and if physi. 
cians were sagacious enough to fall in with her intention, 
all our ailments would, if I may use the expression, prove 
critical, and instead of weakening the frame, give new life, 
new vigour, and a degree of health we had not before. 

_ Thus, Sir, I take the liberty to suppose, that you have 
lost your health, and changed the system of your constitu- 
tion, by fast living ; and that nature groans so much under 
the load of maladies you have saddled her with, that she is 
not able, while you supply these diseases with new fewel 
from their original fountain, to free herself from their ty- 
ranny. I therefore advise you to stop up the springs which 
filled these humours, and by eating sparingly of light ali- 
ments, that are easily and speedily converted into chyle, and 
drinking moderately, by seasonabl< exercise suitable to 
your strength, and a chearful disposition, permit her to use 


all her strength in combating the malady ; which she will] 


soon effect, and afterwards restore you to your former 
health and vigour, which, I hope you will preserve by the 
Same means you recover it; and in return for my advice, if 
it proves of any service to you, I shall desire no more, but 
that you inculcate the same doctrine to al] your acquaint. 
ance, with the same friendly intention with which I offer 
you my thoughts. That you may speedily taste the sweets 
of restored health, and enjoy a long life of uninterrupted 
happiness, is the sincere wish of, 


SIR, 
Your sincere friend, 


and most humble Servant, 
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MOST of the facts which I shall deliver upon this subject 
are’ the result of observations, made during the last five 
years, upon ‘persons of both sexes, who had passed the 80th 
year of their lives. I intended to have given a detail of the 
names, manner of life, occupations, and other circnmstances 
of each of them ; but, upon a review of my notes, I found 
so great a sameness: in the history of. most of them, that 
I despaired, by detailing them, of answering the intention 
which I have purposed in the following essay. 1 shall, 
therefore, only deliver the facts and principles which are 
the result of the inquiries and observations I have made 
upon this subject. i. : a aes 

1. I shall mention the circumstances which favour the 
attainment of longevity. | BEN oc 7 ee 

Ii. I shall mention the phenomena of body and mind 
which attend it;- And, soe Hd 
a SN III. 
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III. I shall enumerate its peculiar diseases, and the reme~ 

dies which are most proper to remove, or moderate them. 
- |. The circumstances which favour longevity, are— 

1. Descent from long-lived ancestors. 1 have not found 
a single instance of a person who has lived to be 80 years 
old, in whom this was not the case. In some instances, I 
found the descent was only from one, but in general, it was 
from both parents. The knowledge of this fact may serve, 
not only to assist in calculating’ what are called the chances 
of lives, but it may be made useful to a physician. He 
may learn from it to cherish hopes of his patients in chro- 
nic, and in some acute diseases, in proportion to the capa-= 
city of life they have derived from their ancestors f. 

2. Temperance in eating and drinking. To this remark ] 
found several exceptions. I met with one man of 84 years 
of age, who had been intemperate in eating ; and four or 
five persons who had been intemperate in drinking ardent 
spirits. They had all been day-labourers, or had deferred 
drinking uviil they began to feel the languor of old age. 
I did not meet with a single person who had not, for the 
last forty or fifty years of their lives, used tea, coffee, and 
bread and butter twice a day, as part of their diet. I am 
disposed to believe that those articles of diet do not mate- 
rially affect the duration of human life, although they evi- 
dently impair the strength of the system. The duration of 
life does not appear to depend so much upon the strength of 
the body, or upon the quantity of its excitability, as upon 

an 


* Dr. Franklin, who died in his 84th year, was descended from long- 
lived parents. His father died at 89, and his mother at 87. His father 
had 17 children, by two wives. The Doctor informed me that he once sat 
down as one of rz adult sons and daughters at his father’s table. In an ex 
cursion he once made to that part of England from whence his family mi- 
grated to America, he discovered in a grave-yard. the tomb-stones of seve- 
ral persons of his name, who had lived to be very old, These persons he 
supposed to have been his ancestors. iiakash eda | 
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an exact accommodation of stimuli to each of them. A 
waich spring will last as long as an anchor, provided the 
forces which are capable of destroying both, are always in 
an exact ratio to their strength. The use of tea and coffee 
in diet seems to be happily suited to the change which has 
taken place in the human body by sedentary occupations, 
by which means less nourishment and stimulus are required 
than formerly, to support animal life. 

3. Lhe moderate exercise of the uuderstanding. It has long 
been an established truth, that literary men (other circum- 
stances being equal) aré longer lived thau other people. 
But it is not necessary ihat the understanding should be 
employed upon phi losophical subjects, to produce this in- 
fluence upon human life. Business, politics, and religion, 
which are the objects of attention of men of all classes, im- 
part a vigour to the understanding, which, by being con- 
veyed tc every part of the hedy, tends to produce health 
and long life. | 
4A. Equanimty of temper. The violent and irregular 
action of the passions fends to wear au, the springs of 
life. | 
Persons who live upon annuities in Europe, have been 
observed to be longer lived, in equal circumstances, than 
other people. This is probably occasioned by their being 
exempted, by the certainty of their subsistence, from those 
fears of want which so fr equently distract the minds, and 
thereby weaken the bodies of old people. Life-rents have 
been supposed to have the same influence in prolonging 
life. Perhaps the desire of life, in order to enjoy for as long 
a time as possible, that property which cannot be enjoyed a 
second time by a child or relation, may be another cause of 
the longevity of persons who live upon certain incomes. It 
us 2 fact, that the desire of life is a very powerful stimulus 
in prolonging it, especially when that desire is supported - 
by sie This j is obvious to physielang ey day. De- 

spair 


a 
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spair of recovery is the beginning of death in all dis- 
€as. S. 

But obvious and reasonable as the effects of equanimity 
of temper are upon human life, there are some exceptions 
in favour of passionate men and women having atiained to 
a greatage. The morbid stimulus of anger, in these cases, 
was probably obviated by less degrees, or less active exer- 
cises of the understanding, or by the defect or weakness of 
some of the other stimuli which keep up the motions of 
life. | 

5. Matrimony. In the course of my inquiries, I met 
with only one person beyond eighty years of age who had 
never been married. I met with several women who had 
borne from 10 to 20 children, and suckled them all. I 


-met with one woman, a native of Herefordshire in Eng- 


land, who is now in the 100th year of her age, who bore a 
child at 60, menstruated till 80, and frequently suckled two 
of her children (though born in succession to each other) at 
the same time. She had passed the greatest part of her life 
over a washing-tub. 

6. I have not found sedentary employments to prevent 
Jong life, where they are not accompanied by intemperance 
in eating or drinking. This observation is not confined to 
literary men, nor to women only, in whom longevity, with. 
out much exercise of body, has been frequently observed. 
I met with one instance of a weaver ; a second of a silver- 
smith; and a third of a shoe-maker, among the number of 
old people whose histories have suggested these observa- 
tions. 

7. I have not.found that acute, nor that all chromic dis- 
eases shorten human life. Dr. Franklin had two succes- 
sive vomicas in his lungs before he was 40 years old. I 
met with one man beyond 80, who had survived a most 
violent attack of the yellow fever ; a second, who had had 
several of his bones fractured by falls, and in frays ; and 

many 
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many who had been frequently affected by intermittents. I 
met with one man of 86, who had all his life been subject 
to syncope ; another, who had for 50 years been occasion- 
ally affected by a cough *; and two instances of men who 
had been afflicted for forty years with obstinate headachs ft. 
I met with only one person beyond 80, who had ever been 
affected by a disorder in the stomach ; and in him it arose 
from an occasional rupture. Mr. John Strangeways Hut- 
ton, of this city, who died last year in the 109th year of 
his age, informed me, that he never puked in his life. This 
circumstance is the more remarkable, as he passed several 
years at sea when a young man. These facts may serve 
to extend our ideas of the importance of a healthy state of 
the stomach in the animal economy ; and thereby to add 
to our knowledge in the prognosis of diseases, and in the 
chances of human life. 

8. I have not found the Joss of teeth to affect the duration 


of human life, so much as might be expected. Edward 
te Drinker, 


* This man’s only‘remedy for his cough was the fine powder of dry In- ° 
dian turnip, and honey. | 

+ Dr. Thiery says, That he did not find the itch, or slight degrees of the 
leprosy, to prevent longevity. Observations de Physique, et de Medicine 
faites en differens lieux de L’Espagne. Vol. Il. p. 171. 

{t The venerable old mau, whose history first suggested this remark, was 
born in New-York in the year 1684. His grandfather lived to be 101, but 
was unable to walk for thirty years before he died, from an excessive quan- 
tity of fat. His mother died at 91. His constant drinks were water, beer, 
and cyder. He had a fixed dislike to spirits of all kinds. His appetite was 
good, and he ate plentifully during the last years of his life. He seldom 
drank any thing between his meals. He was never intoxicated but twice in 
his life, and that was when a boy, and at sea, where he remembers perfect- 
ly well to have celebrated by a feu de joye the birth-day of Queen Ann. 
He was formerly afflicted with the head-ach, and giddiness, but never had 
a fever, except from the small-pox, in the course of his life. His pulse was 
slow, but regular. He had been twice married. By his first wife he had 
8, and by his second 17 children. One of them lived to be 83 years of age. 
He was about five feet nine inches in height, of a slender make, and car- 
ried an erect head to the last year of his life. : 
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Drinker, who lived to be 103 years old, lost his teeth thir- 
ty years before he died, from drawing the hot smoke of to-_ 
bacco into his mouth through a short pipe. 

Dr. Sayre, of New-Jersey, to whom I am indebted for 
several very valuable histories of old persons, mentions 
one man, aged 81, whose teeth began to decay at 16; and 
another, of 90, who lost his teeth thirty years before he saw 
him. The gums, by becoming hard, perform in part the 
office of teeth :—-But may not the gastric juice of the sto- 
mach, like the tears and urine, become acrid by age, and 
thereby supply, by a more dissolving power, the defect of 
mastication from the loss of teeth? Analogies might easily 
be adduced from several operations of nature, which go 
forward in the animal economy, which render this suppo- 
sition highly probable. oie 

9. I have not observed baldness, or grey hairs, occurring 
in early or middle life, to prevent old age. In one of the 
histories furnished me by Dr. Sayre, I find an account of a 
man of 81, whose hair began to assume a silver colour 
when he was only one-and-twenty years of age. 

I shall conclude this head by the following remark :— 

Notwithstanding there appears in the human body a cer 
tain capacity of long life, which seems to dispose it to pre- 
serve its existence in every situation; yet this capacity 
does not always protect it from premature destruction ; for 
among the old people whom I examined, I scarcely met 
with one who had not lost brothers or sisters in early and 
middle life, and who were born under circumstances equal- 
ly favourable to longevity with themselves. 

II. I come now to mention some of the pehnomena of 
the body and mind which occur in old age. 

1. There is a great sensibility to cold in all old people. 
I met with an old woman of 84, who slept constantly un- 
der three blankets and a coverlit during the hottest summer™ 
months. The servant of Prince de Beaufremont, who came 

from 
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from Mount Jura to Paris, at the age of 121, to pay his re- 
spects to the first National Assembly of France, shivered 
with cold in the middle of the dog days, when he was not 
near a good fire. The National Assembly directed him to 
sit with his hat on, in order to defend his head from the 
cold. | 
2. Impressions made upon the ears of old people, excite 
sensation and reflexion much quicker than when they are. 
made upon their eyes, Mr. Hutton informed me, that he 
had frequently met his sons in the street, without knowing 
them until they had spoken to him. Dr. Franklin inform- 
ed me, that he recognized his friends, after a long absence 
from them, first by their voices. This fact does not contra- 
dict the common opinion upon the subject of memory ; for 
the recollection in these instances is the effect of what is 
called reminiscence ; which differs from memory in being 
excited only by the renewal of the impression which at 

first produced the idea which is revived. 3 
2. The appetite for food is generally increased in old 
age. The famous Parr, who died at 152, ate heartily in 
the last week of his life. The kindness of nature, in pro- 
viding this last portion of earthly enjoyments for old peo- 
ple, deserves to be noticed. It is remarkable, that they 
have, like children, a frequent recurrence of appetite, and 
sustain with great uneasiness the intervals of regular meals. 
The observation, therefore, made by Hippocrates, that mid- 
dle-aged people are more affected by abstinence than those 
who are old, is not true. This might easily be proved by 
many appeals to the records of medicine; but old people 
differ from children, in preferring solid to liquid aliment. 
From inattention to this fact, Dr. Mead has done great mis- 
chief, by advising old people, as their teeth decayed or pe- 
rished, to lessen the quantity of their solid, arid to increase 
the quantity of their liquid food. This advice is contrary 
to nature and experience; and I have heard of two old per- 
sons 
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sons who destroyed themselves by following it. The cir- 
culation of the blood is supported in old people chiefly by 
the stimulus of aliment. The action of liquids of all kinds 
upon the system is weak, and of short continuance, com- 
- pared with the durable stimulus of solid food. There is a 
gradation in the action of this food upon the body. Ani- 
mal matters are preferred to vegetable ; the fat of meat, to 
the lean ; and salted meat to fresh, by most old people. J 
have met with but few old people who retained an appetite 
for milk. It is remarkable, that a less quantity of strong 
drink produces intoxication in old people, than in persons 
in the middle of life. This depends upon the recurrence of | 
the same state of the system, with respect to excitability, 
which takes place in childhood. Many old people, from 
an ignorance of this fact, have made shipwreck of charac- 
ters which have commanded respect in every previous stage 
of their lives. From the same recurrénce of the excitabili- 
ty of childhood in their systems, they commonly drink 
their tea and coffee much weaker than in early or middle © 
life. : | / 

3. The pulse is generally full, and frequently affected 
by pauses in its pulsations when felt in the wrists of old 
people. A regular pulse in such persons indicates a dis. 
ease, as it shews the system to be under the impression of 
a preternatural stimulus of some kind. This observation 
_ Was suggested to me above twenty years ago, by Morgagni, 
and I have often profited by it in attending old people. 
The pulse in such patients is an uncertain mark of the na- 
‘ture or degree of an acute disease. It seldom partakes of 
the quickness or convulsive action of the arterial system 
which attends fever in young or middle-aged people. I 
once attended a man of 77 in a fever of the bilions kind, 
which confined him for eight days to his bed, in whom I 
could not perceive the least quickness or morbid action in 
his pulse until four-and-twenty hours before he died. 
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4. The marks of old. age appear earlier, and are more 
numerous in persons who have combined with hard labour, 
a vegetable or scanty diet, than in persons who have lived 
under opposite circumstances. I think I have observed 
these marks of old age to occur sooner, and to be more nu- 
merous in the German, than in the English or Irish citi- 
zeus of Pennsylvania. They are likewise more common 
among the inhabitants of country places, than of cities, and 
still more so among the Indians of North America, than 
among the inhabitants of civilized countries. 

5. Old men tread upon the whole base of their es at 
once in walking. ‘This is perhaps one reason why they 
wear out fewer shoes, under the same circumstances of con 
stant use, than young people, who, by treading on the pos- 
terior, and rising on the anterior part of their feet, expose 
their shoes to more unequal pressure and friction. The 
advantage derived to old people from this mode of walking 
is very obvious. It lessens that disposition to totter which 
is always connected with weakness :—hence we find the 
same mode adopted by habitual drunkards, and is some- 
times, from habit, practised by them when they are not un- — 
der the influence of strong drink. | 

6. The memory is the first faculty of the mind which 
fails in the decline of life. While recent events pass 
through the mind without leaving an impression upon it, it 
is remarkable, that the long forgotten events of childhood 
and youth are recalled and distinctly remembered. 

I met with a singular instance of a German woman, who 
had learned to speak the language of our country after she 
was forty years of age, who had forgotten every word of it 
after she had passed her 80th year, but spoke the German 
language as fluently as ever she had done. The memory 
decays soonest in hard drinkers. I have observed some 
studious men to suffer a decay of their memories, but never 
of their understandings. as these, was the late Mr. 

Anthony 
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Anthony Benezet of this city. But even this infirmity did 
not abate the chearfulness, or lessen the happiness of this 
pious philosopher; for he once told me, when I was a 
young man, that he had a consolation in the decay of his 
memory, which gave -him a great advantage over me. 
*¢ You can read a good book (said he) with pleasure but 
once ; but when I read a good book, I so soon forget the 
contents of it, that I have the pleasure of reading it over 
and over, and every time I read it, it is alike new and de- 
lightful to me.”” The celebrated Dr. Swift was one of 
those few studious men who have exhibited marks of a de- 
cay of understanding in old age; but it is judiciously as- 
eribed by Dr. Johnson to two causes which rescue books, 
and the exercise of the thinking powers, from having had 
any share in inducing that disease upon his mind. These 
causes were, a rash vow which he made when a young 
man, never to use spectacles, and a sordid seclusion of him- 
self from company ; by which means he was cut off from 
the use of books and the benefits of conversation, the ab- 
sence of which left his mind without its usual stimulus— 
hence it collapsed into a state of fatuity. It is probably 
owing to the constant exercise of the understanding, that li- 
terary men possess that faculty of the mind in a vigorous 
state in extreme old age. The same cause accounts for old 
people preserving their intellects longer in cities, than in 
country places. They enjoy society upon such easy terms 
in the former situation, that their minds are kept more con- 
stantly in an excited state by the acquisition of new, or the 
renovation of old ideas, by means of conversation. 

7. I did not meet with a single instance in which the 
moral or religious faculties were mpaired in old people. L 
do not believe that these faculties of the mind are pre. 
served by any supernatural power, but wholly by the con- 
stant and increasing exercise of them in the evening of life. 
In the course of my inquiries, I heard of a man of 101 

years 
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years of age, who declared that he had forgotten every 
thing he had ever known, except his God.’ I found the 
moral faculty, or a disposition to do kind offices, to be ex- 
quisitely sensible in several old people, in whom there was 
scarcely a trace left of memory or understanding. 

8. Dreaming is universal among old people. It appears 
to be brought on by their imperfect sleep, of which I shall 
say more hereafter. ; 

9. I mentioned formerly the sign of a second childhood, 
in the state of the appetite in old people. It appears fur- 
ther,~-1. In the marks which slight contusions or impres- 
r sions leave upon their skins. 2. In their being soon  fa- 


tigued by walking or exercise, and in being as soon re- 
freshed by rest. 3. In their disposition, like children, to 
detail immediately every thing they see and hear. And, 
4. In their aptitude to shed tears; hence they are unable 
‘to tell a story that is in any degree distressing, without 
weeping. Dr. Moore takes notice of this peculiarity in 
Voltaire, after he had passed his 8oth year. He wept con- 
stantly at the recital of his own tragedies. ‘This feature in 
old age did not escape Homer. Old Menelaus wept ten 
years after he returned from the destruction of Troy, when 
he spoke of the death of the heroes who perished before 
that city. 

10. It would be sufficiently bunstdilie to human nature, 
if our bodies exhibited in old age the marks only of a se- 
cond childhood ; but human weakness descends still lower. 

‘I met with an instance of a woman between 80 and 90, 
who exhibited the marks of a second infancy, by such a 
total decay of her mental faculties, as to lose all conscious- 
ness in discharging her alvine and urinary excretions. In 
this state of the body, a disposition to sleep succeeds the 


wakefulness of the first stages of old age. Dr. Haller — 


mentions an instance of a very old man, who slept twenty, 
SWS OF gale 
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out of every twenty-four hours; during the last few years 
of his life. : 

11. The disposition in the system to renew certain parts 
in extreme old age, has been mentioned by several authors, 
Many instances are to be met with in the records of medi- 


‘eine, of the sight * and hearing having been restored, and 


even oi the teeth having been renewed in old people a few 
years before death. These phenomena have led me to sus- 
pect that the antediluvian age was attained by the frequent 
renovation of different parts of the body; and that when 
they occur, they are an effort of the causes which support 
animal life, to produce antediluvian lo ongevity; by actiz ie 
upon the revived excitability of the system. ae 

12, The fear of death appears to be much less in a 
age, than in early ot middle life. I met with many old 
people who spoke of their dissolution with composure, and 
with some who expressed earnest desires to lie down in 
the grave. ‘Lhis indifference to life, and desire for death; 
(whether they arise from satiety in worldly pursuits and 
pleasures, or from adesire of being relieved from pain), 


appear 


* There isa remarkable instance of the sight having been restored after 
it had been totally destroyed, in an old man, near Reading in Perinsylvania- 
My brother, Jacob Rush, furnished me with the following account of him 
in a letter from Reading, dated June 23, 1792. 

“ An old man of 84 years of age, of the name of Adam Rifle, near this 
town, gradually lost his sight in the 68th year of his age, and continued 
entirely blind for the space of twelve years. About four years ago his sight 
returned, without making use of any means for the purpose, and without 
ay visible change in the appearance of the eyes, and he now sees as well as 


vever he did. 1 have seen the mai, and have no doubt of the fact. We is 


at this time so hearty; as to be able to walk from his house to Reading, 
{about three miles), which he frequently does in order to attend church; | f 
should observe, that during both the gradual loss and recovery cf his sighty 
he was fio ways affected by sickness, but on the contrary enjoyed his usua} 
health. Ihave this account froni his dayghter and, son-in-law, who live 


within a few wAobis'c of me.” 


Lt 
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appear to be a wise law in the animal economy, and wor- 
thy of being classed with those laws which accommedate 
the bedy and mind of man to all the natural evils, to which, 
in the common order of things, they are necessarily ex- 
posed. Wg 

III. I come now briefly to enumerate the diseases of old 
age, and the remedies which are most proper to remove or 
to mitigate them. 


The diseases are, chronic and acute. The chronic 


are ; ; er)... 


1. Weakness of the knees and ancles, a lessened abilit 
_ to walk, and tremors in the head and limbs. 


"2. Pains in the bones, known among nosological writers’ 
by the name of rheumatalgia. 

3. Involuntary flow of tears, and of mucus from the 
nose. 

4. Difficulty of breathing, and\a short cough, with co- 
pious expectoration. A weak or hoarse voice generally 
attends this cough. 

5. Costiveness. 

6. An inability to retain the urine as long as in early or 
middle life. Few persons beyond 60 pass a whole night 
without being obliged to discharge their urine *. Perhaps 
the stimulus of this liquor in the bladder may be one cause 
of the universality of dreaming among old people. It is 
certainly a frequent cause of dreaming in persons in early 
and middle life: this I] infer, from its occurring chiefly in 
the morning, when the bladder is most distended witk 
urine. There is likewise an inability in old people to dis- 
charge their urine as quickly as in early life. I think I 


~ 


; have 


* J met with an old man who informed me, that if from any accident 
he retained his urine after he felt an inclination to discharge it, he was af- 
fected by a numbness, accompanied by an uneasy sensation, in the palme ef 
his hands. 


7 


pasa 
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have observed this to be among the first symptoms of the 


declension of the strength of the body by age. 

7. Wakefulness. This is probably produced in part by 
the action of the urine upon the bladder; but such js the 
excitability of the system in the first stayes of old age, that 
there is no pain so light, no anxiety so trifling, and no 
sound so small, as not to produce wakefulness in old peo- 


ple. It is owing to their imperfect sleep, that they are 


sometimes as unconscious of the moment of their passing 
from a sleeping to a waking state, as young and middle. 
aged people are of the moment in which they pass from 
the waking to a sleeping state. Hence we so often he 


them complain of passing sleepless nights. This is, 
doubt, frequently the case ; but I am satisfied, from the r 
sult of an inquiry made upon this subject, that they often 
sleep without knowing it, and that their complaints in the 
morning, of the want of sleep, arise from ignorance, Wwith« 
out the least intention to deceive. 

8. Giddiness, 

9. Deafness. 

10. Imperfect vision. 

The acute diseases most common among old people, 
are— Sate 
1. Inflammation ef the eyes. 

2. The pueumonia notha, or bastard peripneumony. 

3. The-colic. 

4, Palsy and apoplexy. 

5. The piles. 

6. A difficulty in making water. 

7. Quarian fever. 

All the diseases of old people, both chronic and acute, 
originate in debility. The remedies for the former, where 
no merbid action takes place in the system, are stimulants. 
The first of these is,— 

Ifa 2 1. Heat. 
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1. Heat. The antient Romans prolonged life by retir~ 
ing to Naples, as soon as they felt the infirmities of age 
coming upon them. The aged Portuguese imitate them, 
by approaching the mild sun of Brazil, in South America. 
But heat may be applied to the torpid bodies of old people 
artificially.—Ist. By means of the warm-bath. Dr. Frank- 
lin owed much of the cheerfulness and general vigour of 
body and mind which characterized his old age, to his 
regular use of this remedy. It disposed him to sleep; 
and even produced a respite from the pain of the stone,. 
with which he was afflicted during the last years of his 


” . Heat may be applied to the bodies of old people by 
. “means of stove-rooms. The late Dr. Dewit of German- 
town, who lived to be near an 100 years of age, seldom 
breathed an air below 72°, after he became an old man. 
He lived constantly in a stove-room. 3 a 

3. Warm cloathing, more especially warm bed-clothes,. 
are proper to preserve or increase the heat of old people. 
From the neglect of the latter, they are often found dead in 
their beds in the morning, after a cold night, in all cold. 
countries. The late Dr. Chovet, of this city, who lived to 
be 85, slept in a baize night-gown, under eight blankets 
and a coverlet, in a stove room, many years before he died. 


The head should be defended in old people by means of 


svoollen or fur caps in the night, and by wigs and hats: 


during the day, in cold weather. These artificial coverings 
will be the more necessary where the head has been de- 
prived of its natural covering. Great pains should be taken 
likewise to keep the feet dry and warm, by means of thick 
shoes*, To these modes of applying and confining heat 

to 


> 
* T met with-one man above 80, who defended his feet from moisture by 


covering his shoes in wet weather with melted wax; and another,.who, for 


the 


ee 


had used it for twenty years in cold and wet weather, with great benefit 
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to the bodies of old people, a young bed-fellow has been 
added; but I conceive the three artificial modes which have 


been recommended, will be sufficient without the use of 


one which cannot be successfully employed without a 


breach of delicacy or humanity. 
II. To keep up the action of the system, generous diets 
and drinks should be given to old people. For a reason 


mentioned formerly, they should be indulged in eating be- 


tween the ordinary meals of families. Wine should be 
given tothem in moderation. It has been emphatically 
called the milk of old age. 

Iil. Young company should be preferred by old peo 


to the company of persons of their ownage. I thin 


have observed old people to enjoy better health and , 
rits, when they have passed the evening of their lives in 
the families of their children, where they have been sur- 
roundéd by grand-children, than when they lived by 
themselves. Even the solicitude they feel for the wel- 
fare of their descendants contributes to invigorate the cir- 


culation of the blood, and thereby to add fuel to the lamp 


of life. 


ITV. Gentle exercise. This is of great consequence in 


_ promoting the health of old people. It should be mode- 


rate, regular, and always in fair weather. 


V. Cleanliness. 


the same purpose, covered his shoes every morning with a mixture com. 


posed of the following ingredients melted together :—Lintseed oil a pound, 
mutton suet eight ounces,’ bees- wax six ounces, and rosin four ounces. ‘The 
mixture should be moderately warmed, and then applied not only to the 
upper leather, but to the soles of the shoes. This composition, the old gen- 


tleman informed me, was extracted from a book entitled, “ The complete 


Fisherman,” published: in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 
9 
and several of his friends who had tried it, spoke of its efficacy in keeping 
the feet dry, in high terms. 


LAs 
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V. Cleanliness.. This should by no means be neglect- 
ed. The dress of old people should not only be clean, but 
more elegant than in youth or middle life. It serves to di- 
vert the eye of spectators from observing the decay and de-, 
formity of the body, to view v and adhe that whieh is: als 
ways agreeable to it. 

VI. To abate the pains of the chronic phasttsclisdsly ~ 
the uneasiness of the old man’s cough (as it is called) ; 
so to remove wakefulness, and to restrain, during the vie. 
a troublesome inclination ta make water, opium may be 
given with great advantage. Chardin informs us, that this 
medicine 1 is frequently used in the eastern countries to abate 


pains and weaknesses of old age, by those people 
‘who are debarred the use of wine by the religion of 
Mahomet, 

I have nothing to say upon the acute diseases of old peo- 
ple, but what is to be found in most of our books of medi- 
cine, except to recommend bleeding in those of them which 
are attended with plethora, and an inflammatory action in 
the pulse. The degrees of appetite which belong to old 
age, the quality of the food taken, and the sedentary life 
which is generally connected with it, all concur to produce 
that state of the system which requires the above evacua- 
tion. I am sure that I have seen many of the chronic 
complaints of old people mitigated by it, and I have more 
than once seen it used with obvious advantage in their in- 
flammatory diseases. ‘These affections I have observed to 
be more fatal among old people than is generally sup- 
posed, An ifamma ation of the lungs, which terminated 
in an abscess, deprived the world of Dr. Franklin. Dr. 


Chovet died of an inflammation in his liver. The blood | 


drawn from him a few days before his death, was sizy ; 
and such was the heat of his body, produced by his fever, 

that he could not bear more covering, (notwithstanding his 
. former 


eae 
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former habits of warm cloathing), than a sheet, in the 
month of January. 

Death from old age is the effect of a gradual palsy. It 
shews itself first in the eyes and ears, in the decay of sight. 


and hearing ; it appears next in the urinary bladder, in the 


limbs and trunk of the body; then in the sphincters of the 


bladder and rectum; and finally, in the nerves and brain, 


destroying in the last, the exercise of all the faculties of the 
mind. ; ; 

Few persons appear to die of old age. Some one of the 
diseases which have been mentioned, generally cuts the last 
thread of life, 
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A PUBLIC LECTURE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


DURING the first three or four years of our me- 
dical establishment, I frequently found it needful to give 
public lectures in this place. Even eight or ten years after 
its establishment, it was customary to cemmence, and 
close the medical course, by a public lecture in the chapel*, 
The custom however has been discontinued several years, 
as nothing special excited a wish to address you altogether. 
Whether its revival at this time, be for a trivial or beneficial 
purpose, you yourselves will judge. 

_ When our venerable forefathers fixed upon this spot, as 
a fit place for the education of youth, they doubtless had 
regard to the health of its inhabitants. A gravelly plain, 
near the banks of a tide river, and in the proximity of the 
sea, together with good springs of pellucid water}, must 
have led our sagacious ancestors to conclude, that this was a | 
salubrious spot for a college. Time has done honour to 
their judgment ; as, during one hundred and fifty years, the 
town of Cambridge, and the College, have exhibited a suc- 


ia 


cession 


% A public lecture means here an address to all the students of the Uni- 
versity of every rank and class. fei, 

+ WarTer was thought by Hippocrates to be an article so important to 
the health of a people, that of his treatises, one of the most elaborate is 
“ on air and water;” which includes soil and situation. Had the builders 
of Fericho known and followed the rules of Hippocrates, they would not 
have complained to the prophet Elisha, that although “ the situation of the 
city was pleasagt, the water was naught, and the ground barren.” 
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cession of joyful instances of juvenile vigour, healthy man- 
hood, and comfortable old age. From observations made 
by the late excellent Dr. WiccLEesworTH*, it appears, 
that there occurred fewer, much fewer deaths, among the 
collegians, than among any set of young men in any part of 
the Commonwealth. Since my connexion with this Univer- 
sity as Professor, I can bear testimony to the healthiness of 
the inhabitants of the town in general, and ef the students 
in particular}. I have noticed the young men within these 
walls with pleasure, as a blooming, cheerful, hungry assem- 
blage of youthful activity. But does this charming picture 
any longer exist? Is it not faded and fading, like a flower 


that has passed its bloom; and which is about to wither on 
‘its stalk? If this idea be just, surely the cause of this faded 
aspect in the plants of our seminary, calls loudly and affec- 
tionately for investigation. If the full bloom of exuberant 
health once marked and adorned these seats, and this bloom 
is fled, or fleeing away, it is certainly an object of prime 
importance to inquire whence this deterioration ? Were I not 
persuaded, that it might be traced to a moral, as well as a 
physical source, I would not have appeared at this time be- 
fore you. My motive is your welfare, and the happiness .of 
your parents ; for what are riches and knowledge without 
health to enjoy them: But, alas! the young, the gay, and 
: | the 


* This worthy gentleman was Professor of Divinity. His death, which 
happened in June 1794, the author has never ceased to lament. To him 
the Medical Institution, founded here in 1782. By 
opening a correspondence with Principal Robertson and the Medical Pro- 
fessors at Edinburgh, he matured the plan, and lived to see it flourish. Dr. 
Wigglesworth first suggested to the Corporation the idea of establishing 
Lectures on Natural History. Confidence in his prediction enabled the 
Lecturer to continue them from that period (1788) to the present. 
+ Professor Pearson remarks, in a lecture published since this was de- 


we principall 


livered, that “ from 1769 to 1796, a period of twenty-seven years, but nine ~ 


deaths took place among the Under graduates. But from 1796 to the pre- 
sent 
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the giddy, abuse health through ignorance ; and When bet- 
ter informed, some of them refuse to stop, or lend a listening 
ear to the warning voice of nature and common sense ; 
while ‘+ he that taketh. heed prolong eth his life.” 

It is proper to inform you, that we are led in the order 
of instruction to speak, at this period of our course, of those 
disorders which mankind bring upon themselves by their 
own imprudence. | vee : 

lt was a sagacions saying of one of the antients,. that 
“¢ God sends acute diseases, but chronic disorders we create 
ourselves.” 

Acute diseases are: such as proceed with rapidity, and 
terminate soon; such are violent fevers, plurisies, quincl Sy 


and epidemical disorders. They are generally owing to a 
cause that ‘+ walketh in darkness,” being such as prudence 
could not obviate, nor our prescience guard against. The 
superstitious are apt to ascribe the most dismal diseases, and 
most shocking accidents, to the anger of invisible beings ; ; 
thus, when the plague was desolatine the Grecian camp, 
instead of resorting to human remedies, they had recourse, 
like our Indians, to incantations and inchantments. 

| Chronic 


sent time, a period of little more than eight years, sixteen students ter- 
minated their probation for eternity before they had completed their aca- 
demic course; and, what deserves particular notice, most of them died of 
consumption. During the period first mentioned, the deaths were to the 
years as 9 to 27, or as 1 to 3, that is, one death in three years. During 
the last period, the deaths have been to the years nearly as 16 to 8, that is, 
mber of deaths 
ompared with that 
of the preceding twenty-seven years, has increased nearly in a sixfold ratio, 


two deaths in one year. Hence it appears, that the 


: : B: 
among the under-graduates during the last eight years, cor 


A result worthy of serious consideration; especially when it is added, that 
four of these melancholy events took place in one year, and six of them in 
one class.. In this connexion I am constrained to add, that during the twa 
last years, and soon after receiving the first honours of this University, four 
others have been numbered with their deceased companions, alike victime 
to consumption.” | 
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Chronic diseases are those that come on slowly, and con- 
tinue long. We place under this head, depraved appetite, 
jaundice *, and the long and gloomy train of nervous dis- 
orders. To these we may add, gout, asthma+, palsy, and 
apoplexy; as well as that imbecillity or morbid derange- 
ment of the absorbent system, occasioning dropsies ; which 
is accompanied by that generally depraved habit of body, 
known among physicians by the name of cachexia; all of 
which are owing to chronic weakness ; the source of which 
is an imbecillity of the digestive organs, occasioning errors 
in “ the first concoction,” which deranges the whole chain 
of processes occurring between chylification and sanguifi- 
eation. 

Perfect health requires the temperate action of the vital 
influence through every part of the system. In perfect 
health, every secretion and excretion is duly performed. 
Perspiration is neither deficient nor excessive. Lhe breath- 
ing is free and easy, requiring neither conscious exertion, 
nor even a thought. The action of the heart and arteries, 
with the consequent circulation of the blood is regular and 
placid ; neither too rapid nor too indolent ; neither labour- 
ed nor oppressed. In perfect health, the body continues in 
the exercise of its proper functions, without the least sensa- 
tion of difficulty or embarrassment. The mind, undisturb- 
ed by any violent emotions, agitations, or depressions of a 
corporeal nature, is in a state for exercising its noblest 
powers with tranquil vigour. The body is perfectly free 
i sssion, hebetude, and every species of un- 
a certain vivacity, not to be described, reigns 

throughout 


* That spccies of jaundice, capecially. themed Icterus mucosus. See Van 


Swieten, § 950. 
+ That species denominated iaattitin flatulentum, which, like the gout, 
palsy, and apoplexy, takes its origin from long continued affections of the 


stomach. 
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throughout the system*. This happy, but evanescent con- 
dition, constitutes the *‘ mens sana in corpore sano’’ of Ju- 
venal, “a healthy body and a mind at ease.” 

The first derangement of this delightful state is felt in 
the stomach. Its faculty of communicating impressions, 
made by various substances taken into it, is such, that it 
seems more like a nervous expansion from the brain, than 
a mere receptacle for digesting food. We shall speak of — 
this faculty hereafter, and confine our view at present to the 
function of digestion. | | 

Digestion ts the selection and conversion of some foreign 
pabulum, or food into our own nature. There are within © 
us two organs, performing at the same time two different 
kinds of digestion; for while the stomach is digesting solid 
substances, the lungs are digesting air}. Digestion of so- 
lid substances by the stomach, is the conversion of food in- 
to chyle, and of chyle into blood. A regular supply of 
this milky fluid is necessary to recruit and repair those 
parts of the animal machine that are incessantly wearing 


down and passing off by the very actions requisite to life. 


When this function is impaired and much deranged, the 
patient languishes, becomes emaciated, faints, and at length 
dies. If digestion be well performed, that is, completed 
within three or four hours {, the chyle is proper, be the 
food ever so various. Blood formed from this chyle is na- 
tural ; the secretions and excretions are regular ; and health, 
strength, activity, and cheerfulness ensue. But if digestion 
languish, the contrary of this will happen, be the food 
whatever it may. | . 


That 


* Sec an Essay of Dr. Cogan’s on the subject of Health. 

+ While man, quadrupeds, and birds, select and inspire oxygenous gas 
from the atmosphere by their lungs, fish imhale the same vital principle 
from the water by their gills. 

¢ Marshal Biron, who had a remarkably keen appetite, was killed by a 
cannon-ball an hour after dinner. On opening the body, not the least trace 
of food was to be found in the stomach. 
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That the lungs digest air, may be to you a novel docs 
trine. ‘These vital organs are made up almost entirely of 
two sets of vessels, one conveying air, the other blood. 
When we inhale atmospheric air, these organs, in the ac- 
tion of breathing, separate a portion of that inspired mass, 
called oxygen, or vital air *, which, entering the blood, vi- 
vifies and animates thé whole frame, and actually becomes 
one of the constituent priaciples of our bodies. Between 
this oxygenation of the blood through the lungs, and the 
digestion of. the food by the stomach, there exists an inse~ 
parable sympathy, and a beautiful balance. When the 


stomach is loaded with a superabundance of food, we pant 


for breath. When we breathe the oxygenated air of the 
mountains, or of the open ocean, we feel not merely a 
keener appetite, but a ereater quantity of food than ordi- 

nary 


* Dr. Priestley was the first who démonstrated the existence or identity 
of oxygenous gas, or, as he called it, dephlogisticated air. ‘That there was 
such a principle in the atmospheric air was known long before. Not to 
mention Dr. Hook and Mayow, who were cotemporary with Boyle, if we 
turn to the article Air, in James's Medical Dictionary, which article is com.- 
piled from the writings of Arnaldus de Villa Nova and Boerhaave, we shall 
find the following account of the acidifying principle in the atmosphere. 
The upper surface of the blood, says Boerhaave, that is exposed to the air, 
is of a bright scarlet, while every other part which the air does not come 


at, grows as black as the blood of the cuttle-fish ;“and yet, as soon as ever 


this black part is laid open to the air, the black colour is immediately 
changed into a scarlet. ‘This vivifying principle in air, so necessary to the 
ne and fire, as well as animal and vegetable life, seems by 
to be the universal acid, distributed through the entire 
ertain proportion, insomuch that no portion of air seeths 


support of fam 
every phen 
atmosphere in a 
to be without it. it is this acid that corrodes the baser metals. By this 


acid, the calx of vitrio!, of alum, and the earth.from. which.nitre has been 


procured, are again replenisbed in such a manner as to be capable of pro- 
ducing acid spirits afresh. ‘There is reason to suspect that Howers are 
g P 


obliged to this acid of the air for their beautiful colours. Dyers of scarlet, 


cannot strike that colour without the assistance of an acid. Hence.the 


phcenomenon of the surface of the blood, when exposed to air, contracting 
ie a redness, 
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nary will be digested without oppression of the stomach or 
labour of the lungs. In fewer words, it is oxygenation 
that excites the dormant energies of the brain and nervous 
system, which invigorates every fibre, giving strength: for 
debility, and activity for sluggishness*; Such ais the con- 
spiration of action between the stomach and the lungs, and 
such the sympathy of both with the whole human system, 
that these organs are esther primarily or secondarily affect- 
ed by every malady, that flesh is heir to. 

. The 


a redness, may be in some measure accounted for. All concerned in dying 
observe, that a cloudy moist air interferes with the beauty and vividness of 
their colours; and that a serene sky exalts them, and makes them more 
elegant, This acid of the air finds some way of mixing with the blood. It 
is believed, that'this grand operation is performed in the lungs, and that 

then the blood acquires a scarlet colour. Ja what does this differ from the 
modern doctrine of Oxygen ? 

To persuade students of the present day to peruse any medical or che- 
mical book written anterior to 40 years, is not an easy task. They suffer 
under a notion that all chemical and medical authors, prior to Black and 
Cullen, composed their works in the dark. Even the writings of the im- 
mortal Boerhaave, are deemed but of little worth! It has been, perhaps, 
at the risk of reputation, that I have recommended from time to time the 
writings of Harvey, Ruysch, ‘and Willis in anatomy; Areteus Cappadox, 
Prosper Alpinus, and 8ydenham, in the practice ef medicine; and Wise- 
man in surgery; Arnaldus, Van Helmont, Stall, and Boerhaave, in chemis- 
try; Aldrovandus and Gesner in natural history ; Malpighius and Grew ia 
botany; Hook, Hales, and Boyle in natural philosophy; and Lord Bacon 
for the whole Encyclopzdia. 

He who studies for example the old chemists, will thereby preserve his 
ts of Black, 
Medical stu- 
without consider- 


mind from being overwhelmed with admiration for the 
Lavoisier, and Priestley, great and important as they a 
dents and young physicians.thirst after new publications, 
ing that book-making is now become a trade in Britain; where, instead of 
increasing the stock of knowledge, they are only pouring it out of one phial 
into another for sale. 

* Arnaldus de Villa Nova, an excellent physician, chemist, and philoso- 
pher, who flourished about the year 1300, was not ignorant of this exhila- 
rating something in the atmosphere. He speaks of a clear, pure air, that 
makes the heart glad, the mind serene, the body lightsome, at the same 

time 
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The first intimation of a chronic disorder is almost al- 
ways felt in the stoma¢h. That wonderful organ has a re- 
markable contractility, by which it applies the inner sur- 
face closely to the materials it incloses *. That distressing 
sensation, called “a sinking” at the stomach, is owing to 
a diminution of its power of contraction. The healthy 
contractility of this prime organ of digestion, is not owing 
merely to the force of its own fibres, but depends on the 
joint energy of the whole system, mental and corporeal ; 
for the more vigorously the stomach applies itself to its 
contents, the more speedily is digestion performed ; and the 
braver does a man feel, the better does he walk, think, and 
write. 

The disorder progressing, the. patient is oppressed with 
listlessness and sense of weight over all his body ; he be- 
comes pale at certain intervals, and a sweat breaks out, ir- 
regularly, in different parts of his body. Digestion is 
slow ; in consequence of which, the patient is distressed 
with mawkishness, sourness, heart-burn, and nausea, with 
frequent calls-for food, from a sense of sinking, not from 
genuine hunger. The distension of the alimentary canal 
by flatulency increases the distress of the sufferer. It is 
remarkable, that in this state of the stomach, wine is more 


eagerly desired than at any other time. 
The causes of the disorder cortinuing to be applied, 


sleep is disturbed, and followed by torpor, bordering on 
~ stupidity ; the patient’s eyes become hollow, and lose their 
m universal debility, most sensibly felt in the 


b vivacity ; > 9 


digestive organs, with an increased or morbid irritability, 


perverting ¢ eir regular actions; the pulse is quickened, 


the 


time that it accelerates digestion. He speaks of a contrary condition of the 
air, which disturbs the heart, darkens the mind, makes the body heavy, and 
retards and hinders the digestion. 


* It can be distended so as to contain five quarts, and.contracted so as to 


contain less than half a gill. 
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the breath labours, congh-comes on, and consumption fol. 
lows. 
_ When the fountain of health is thus disturbed, the 
smallest streams must also be deranged. (Can we wonder, 
thea, that the wltime vascude and the minime fibrille of the or« 
gan of intellect are finally affected, occasioning despondency 
of mind, or else peevishness, doubts, fears, wandering 
thoughts, and ridiculous fancies? The disease seldom pro- 
ceeds to this in very young persons*, As impridence in 
youth lays a foundation for hypochondriasis, in certain 
temperaments, in manhood, you cannot be too cautious of 
the first breaches on your tender constitutions. If in youth 
you transgress the first principles of nature, she may punish 
you in future life with a long and dismal train of nervous 
disorders, than which there cannot be a greater torment. A 
nervous man may escape volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, inundations, mobs, sieges, and revolutions; but 
whither shall he fly to avoid heats and frosts, a louring 
sky, and east winds? To what city or village shall he re- 
pair, that is not infested with creaking doors, jarring win- 
dows, screaming children, and fretful inmates, to lacerate 
his tender nerves, and render him the most wretched being 
under heaven! | 

Having given you a description of cheerful health, and 
of its deviation into gloomy disease, let us now see if we 
cannot discern some general cause, or causes, Pomene 
this declension }. ” 

Moral philosophers unite with ohyicil s of the first 
rank in opinion, that all chronic disorders arise from either, 

Ist. 


* See Cullen’s distinction between Dyspepsia and Hypochondriasis- 
 § MCLXXII. to § MCLXXV. | 

+ Ut curvi norma rectum, ita morbi sanitas, says Gaubius :—that is, as a 
curve line is the reverse of a strait, so is health of a disease. 


Vou. IV. Mm 
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Ist. Vexation of mind; or, 2d. An indolent -and seden- 
tary life; or, 3d. Intemperance; or from the co-opera- 


tion of any two of them; or from the combination of all 
three *, : 


It is a melancholy reflection, that there are as many ~ 


pressed down to the grave by chronic disorders, brought on 
by a troubled mind, as are cut off by acute ones. Envy, 
jealousy, concealed resentment, and the corroding discon- 
tents of a life of penury and neglect, have slow, but de- 
structive effects on the delicate mind and “ fine spun frame.”’ 
A man is often cheerful under the loss of a limb, and long 
habit may render a deranged state of health tolerable; * but 
a wounded spirit who can bear?” 

Vhe first effect of violent grief or trouble of aig is de- 
privation of the powers of digestion. A man in the best 
health, the highest good humour and spirits, as well as 
good stomach, sitting down to dinner with his friends, re- 
ceives suddenly some very afflicting news. Instantly his 
appetite is gone, and he cannot swallow a morsel. Let the 
same thing happen after he has made a hearty, cheerful 
meal; as suddenly, the action of his stomach ceases, thé 
whole power of digestion is cut off totally, as if it-were be- 
come paralytic, and what he has eaten lies a most oppres- 
sive load.. Now, what connexion is there between a piece 
of bad news and a man’s stomach, full ot empty ?. It is, 
says Cadogan, because the animal spirits, or action of the 


+ eee 


nerves, whatever be the secret cause of their’ power, are 


called off to s P ply and support the tumultuous agitation of 
the brain, an the stomach, with all its appendages and se- 
cretions, is left powerless and paralytic. In this case, the 
tungs, which always sympathize with the distresses of the 


stomach,. 


* If the reader will cast his eye over Dr. Cadogan’s treatise on the Gout, — 


he will see how closely we have adhered to his principles in this part of our 
lecture, 


= ‘ 
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stomach, endeavour to relieve their oppression “ a deep 
sigh. 

The principal agent in the process of digestion, is a pe- 
culiar fluid, secreted in the stomach, called the gastric juice. 


The quantity a and activity of this singular: liquor depend: on 


the contractile power of the digestive organ, as a proximate 
cause ; and:on the ener gy of the whole system, as a remote 
one. In silent, long continued grief, this fluid is deficient 
in quantity, and depraved in quality. he chyle is of 
course vitiated, and the functions of the stomach perverted ; 
its contents become sour, bitter, and rancid. The sufferer 
pines away for want of a nourishing supply ; an universal. 
bad habit of body ensues—a complication of disorders suc~ 
ceeding each other, always from bad to worse; and unless 
the wretched person can subdue anxiety, he sinks under his 
misery, and dies, as is said, of a broken heart He. 

In turning away from this sorrowful picture, I wish you 
to remember, that it is the stomach which first sufférs ; and 
that whatever damps the spirits, injures that organ; and 
we shall see hereafter, that whatever. injures the stomach; 
depresses the spirits. 

Let us now advert to causes more common, and more ap- 
plicable. to the main object of this lecture. 

The causes of dyspepsia 4, or bad digestion, the prand 


inlet to all chronic disorders, arrange themselves under two 


heads. First, those which act upon the whole. body, or 
particular parts of it, but in consequence of which the sto- 

mach is chiefly affected. Secondly, those w 
rectly and immediately upon the stomach 
these we may add a third, VIZ. Causes which act at the 


ich act di- 


same time upon both. 


An 


Pa See ees on che Gout. 
+ From dvs, bad or difficult, and starw, to concoct. 
+ See Cullen’s Chap. on Dyspepsia. 
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An indolent and sedentary life, we place at the head of 
causes which act upon the whole body > next to this, 

Trouble of mind, of which we have already spoken : 
and, lastly, 

A rakish life. — 

Need we go far for arguments, to prove that the only 
rational creature on earth was destined to exercise and im- 
prove the faculties of his mind, as well as the powers of 
his body. The Parent of universal nature has imposed, 
kindly imposed on his children, the salutary task of mode- - 
rate labour, as the best means of preserving their health 
and their innocence. He has in like manner encouraged. 
them to exercise the towering faculties of their minds, by 
the contemplation of his works; and has given them a 
thirst after useful science, stimulating them to amend their 
natural condition. He has accordingly decreed, that the 
prudent exercise of the corporeal and mental powers should 
strengthen each other. ‘Yo live a life of indolence, is to © 
sin against one of the first laws of our Creator; according~ | 
ly, we find that the offender is punished with loss of health ° 
and spirits. 

The time allotted to a lecture is not sufficient to go into 
a description of the subtle operations of the body. We 
may remark, generally, that our best health, strength, and 
spirits, depend on the good and natural state of the minutest 
and almost imperceptible vessels and nerves of the body. 
The little diminutive pipes and tubes, the extended conti- 
nuations of dese vessels, must be kept free and open. <I 
consider the s body (says Addison ) as a system of tubes and 
| elands, or a bundle of pipes and strainers, fitted to one an- 
other after so wonderful a manner, as to make a proper en- 
gine for the soul to work with*.’ The strength of the 
heart and arteries alone, in a sedentary life, is by no means 

7 sufficient, 


* Spectator, No. CXV. 
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suflicient to keep up and perpetuate the requisite motion 


of the fluids through these capillary vessels ; but it requires 
the assistance and joint force of all the muscles of the bodys 
to propel and accelerate the circulation of the whole mass 
ef blood, in order to keep these minute tubes pervious and 
clear.” 

That Reka. vigour and alacrity of health, says Cado- 
gan, which we feel and enjoy in an active course of lifes 
_ that zest in appetite, and refreshment after eating, which 
sated luxury seeks in vain from art, is owing wholly to 
new blood, made every day from fresh food, prepared and 
distributed by the joint action of all parts of the body. No 
man, says he, can have these delightful sensations, who 
lives two days with the same blood. To introduce new 
juices, the old must be thrown off, or there will be no 
room, there will be too great a plethora or fulness. Ina 
state of indolence or inactivity, the old humours pass off so 


slowly, the insensible perspiration is so inconsiderable, that’ 


there is no void to be filled; consequently, by degrees, the 
appetite, or desire of supply must daily diminish, and at 
last be totally lost +. To this doctrine, morbid indolence 
will reply, that this plethoric, or crowded state of the sys- 
tem, with all the disagreeable feelings consequent thereon, 
may be removed by evacuating medicines. There is no 
reasoning with those who had rather take a purge, than a 
walk ; or an emetic, than a ride. 

Some of you injure your health by too close application 
tostudy. Sedentary thoughtfulness will wear out the bo- 
dy, and generate diseases that shorten life. A dyspeptic 

stomach, 


* Cadogan. 

$ Cadogan was a Bia of the humoral pathology. To feel the full 
force of his reasoning, the medical student must advert to the distinction 
"between plethora ad volumen, and plethora ad vires. See Gaubius. Path. In- 
stitut. 
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stomach, emaciated body, and irritable feelings, composé 
the heavy tax, which men of fine intellects and deep study 
pay for their eminence. But thete is a sort of lazy literature, 


a kind of suspended animation, which engenders many 


chronic diseases that embitter and shorten life. This tor- 


pid state, in which mind and body are equally stagnant, 


occasions tasteless meals, perpetual languor, and. causeless 
anxiety. Here the body is’ not worn, but rusts out. In 


‘this state, wine, ardent spirits, and tobacco, are eagerly co- 


veted. 
Let us next consider impressions made directly and im- 


- 


i mediately on the stomach *. : 


To remove the sinking, dismal languor and dejection, 
brought on by offending against the first principles of our 
nature, men turn for a momentary relief to 

INTEMPERANCE : 
Which i is commonly an application of stimulating and nar- 
cotic things to the stomach. But who shall define Tem- 
perance ! a word like liberty, different in signification in 
different countries. Before you can adjust the criterion of 
temperance, you should visit some of the colleges on the 


continent 


* Opportunities of looking into the stomach of a living subject are very 
rare indeed. I remember but two instances on the records of medicine. 
' One was'a woman who was in the general hospital at Vienna in 1798. 

She had her stomach perforated by a wound which could not be closed 


up. Through this wound her food might be scen. When any indigestible 


food created uneasiness, as sour crout, she took the oppressive food out with 
her fingers, and washed out her stomach with water, and this always re- 
lieved her, and revived her appetite. Milk was observed to curdle instant- 
ly, except when she had carefully rinced out her stomach. In this case, 
says Dr. Helme, the coagulation did not take place till after some time, for 
want, he supposes, of gastric liquor. The coagulation could be expedited 
by irritating the inner surface of the stomach with the finger. “Asses milk 
was longer in coagulating than cows milk. The last coagulated in a few 
moments, Eggs and cheese were quickly digested, but not so soon as flesh 


meat. Vegetables in general were longer pur grey this eek 5.08 | the’e, 


pees and ¢ carrots passed off soonest, 


{ 
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continent of Europe, where a piece of bread, an egg, or an 
onion, with adraught of milk and water, is thought a to- 
lerable meal. ‘There is, however, an absolute, determined 
temperance, measured by every man’s unprovoked appe- 
tite and consumption ; a mean at which ‘virtue takes her 
stand. | 

If a man go on daily taking more than he needs or can 
get.rid of, he feels oppressed, his appetite fails, and his 
spirits sink. Then he has recourse to rich, stimulating 
food ; and though he washes down each mouthful with a 
glass of wine, he can relish nothing. Thus distressed, he 
applies to the doctor, to give him an appetite! who, after 
evacuating him upwards and downwards, gives him aro- 
matic bitters, infused in wine or brandy; elixir of vitriol * ; 
bark, oil of wormwood, steel, columbo; soap, aloes, 
and rhubarb; quassia, and lime-water. Some of these, by 
giving contractility to the imbecile organ, afford a short 
respite to his sufferings. They may moreover effect a 
transient, but fallacious relief, by forcing the concocting 
powers to squeeze their crude, austere contents into the 
blood ; until at length oppressed nature resents the injury, 
in the form of gout, palsy, or apoplexy. A skillful, ho- 
nest physician will say in such cases,-Y our cure can only. 
be found in exercise. A ride, with the cheerful scenery 
of a new and beautiful country, will give you health, vi- 
gour, and vivacity, sound sleep, and a keen appetite. But 
no drugs can act upon your blood and juices like the joint 
force of all the muscles of your body acting and re-acting, 
as in a regular course of moderate exercise ; nor can any. 
of our draughts and potions oxygenate your pulmonic 


blood, 


* Elixir of vitriol, if long continued, hasa pernicious effect on the sto- 
mach. 
M m 4 
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blood, like the inspiration of the > salutiferous | air of the 
mountains. 


6¢ ‘The first physicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade. 
By chace our long liv’d fathers earn’d their food ; 
Toil strung their nerves, and purify’d their blood. 
But we rae sons, a pamper d race of men, 

- Are dwindled down to three- score years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than f fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : | 
Gop never made his work - man to mend.” 


i 
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We have said *, that the causes produding tht dis~ 
eases, arranged themselves under two general heads :— 
those which act on the whole body, and which affect the 
stomach ina secondary way; and those which act directly 
on the stomach, and affect the whale body through the me- 
dium of that organ; that to thése we might add ¢ causes, 
acting upon the whole body and upon the stomach at the 
same time; such, for example, as ° ' 

A rakish life. A rakish life is too well known, to need 
a description. It is often’a halo of misery, surrounding the 
brightest g genius! To point out its ill effects, would be an 
insult to your understandings. I might as well labour to 
convince you of the’ blessings of health, or the advantages 
of industry.’ I pass the subject over in silence, only re- 
marking, 1 in the words ‘of’ Martial— 


Mi Bainea, Vina, Venus +, consumunt corpora nostra.” 


Instances 


* See page 543. 

+ Beside the ordinary consumption, which is a coughing up of purulent 
atter froma the lungs, with a hectic fever, there is a nervous constmption, 
B. hints 4 : a , “a marasmus, 
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Instances of young gentlemen sinking deep into the scan- 
dalous habit of drinking ardent spirits, are very rare in- 
deed; yet it would not be difficult to prove, that there is, 
and has been for several years, six times as much ardent 
gpirit. expended annually here, as in the days of your 
grandfathers. Uni ruly wine and ardent spirits have sup- 


“planted sober cider +. Is at not the case, that some use 


them of that strength, and in that quantity, which is not 
consistent with the regular functions of the brain}? Many, 


warmed 


a marasmus, or tabes dorsalis, of which, these are the most trillinds symp- 
toms: —an irksome feeling of the whole body, with an increased sensibility 
and moroseness of temper; a painful tenderness of the eyes, with a dimness 
of sight, and sometimes a sufiusion of tears; a ringing of the ears: a disa- 
greeable feeling in the skull, as if the membranes of the brain were twist- 
ed*. Not only a disinclination to study, but an inability to concentrate the 
ideas on any subject. With a failure of digestion, there is a sinking at the 
pit of the stomach, and a sensation, as if the whole tract of the bowels, with 
the vesica urinaria, were pulled down, and even scraped. ‘There is a dull 
pain in the back of the neck; a frigid, disagreeable, shuddering sensation 
passing down the back, alternating with internal heat. ‘These symptoms 
are more distressing jn the morning. The causes continuing, the function 
of digestion is ruined; a leanness and dryness of the body ensue; the coun- 
tenance has a peculiar sallow cast, with a physiognomy expressive of un- 
happiness. Frens leta parum et dejecto lumina vultu. ss ——For more in- 
formation, réad Tissot. . 

+ Until within a few years, it was so constant a custom for the collegian 
to bottle off his barrel of cider, that cellar rent was a charge in each quarter 
bill; but no'such thing exists at present, The cellars are prifecelped while 
the “ studies’’ contain the QuaRT-~o's. 

¢ Of ardent spirits, and wine 

The art of procuring ardent spirits by distillation, + was a discovery of the 
Arabian chemists. They first obtained it from rice, whence it took its name 
arrac. At present, it is generally procured by the distillation of fermented 
liquors. In France, it is drawn from wines. In England, and in Germany, 
from malt liquors: and in this country, and the West India Islands, from 


sugar, 


\ 
\ 


* Dissections shew, that that process of the dura mater which passes between the 
tqvo hemispheres of the brain, called the falciform process, is particularly ae 
ve pia mater has been bi hardened, and to coalesce with the brain. 
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warmed by the generosity of youth, may think it conso- 
nant with prudence, to drink so as to produce that exhila- 
ration of spirits, which takes place just on this side intoxi- 
cation; but I hesitate not to pronounce, that the repetition 
ef such practices is pernicious to health, and dangerous to 

morals. 


sugar, and from molasses: ‘This ardent spirit, from whatever subject it is 
obtained, is found, if freed from its phlegm and gross oil, to be essentially 
the same. By repeated distillations, this spirit is purified, when it obtains 
the arabic name of alcehol. 

Wine is the fermented juice of the grape, and contains three different 
matters: First, a portion of must, or unassimilated matter: Second, a por- 
tion of proper wine, in which, by means of fermentation, a quantity of al- 
cohol is produced: Third, a portion of vinegar, produced by too active or 
too long protracted fermentation. In new wine, the must will be most 
abundant; as fermentation advances, the portion of genuine wine will be 
more considerable; if fermentation has all along been properly managed, 


vinegar will not appear in any considerable quantity. From the proportion 
* 


of these several matters, depending on the period and state of the fermenta- 
zion, the qualities of wine may be ascertained. See Neumann’s Chem. 
Lewis’s Materia Medica, ard Motherby’s Dictionary. 

The Qenus, or wine of the antients, that which Paul recommerided, as 
good for the stomach, was a very different liquor from the wine drank by 
the English, Irish, and Americans. The wine of the antients was the pure 
juice of the grape, rendered active by fermentation; for they were totally 
ignorant of ardent spirits; whereas our strongest wines contain a fourth 
part of this fiery. spirit, while many of the cheap ones are a vile mixture of 
deleterious articles, justly ranked among the remote causes of our neryous 
disorders, palsies, and apoplexies, If one gallon of our strongest bodied 
wines be submitted to distillation, it yields one quart of spirit, that will 
burn when thrown cn the fire. The quantity of sharp vinegar contained 
in the same portion of wine, is not so easily ascertained. s 

We will now present you with a few experiments, demonstrating the 
pernicious effects of spirituous and vinous liquors, first on the stomach of 
brutes, and next on the human. 

In Bavaria, during the years 1797, £7985 and 1799, the scarcity of fod- 
ier compelled them to destroy a great number of horses, employed both for 
the purposes of war and of agriculture. Dr. Pilger availed himself of this 
opportunity, and made a number of cruel experiments on nearly two hun- 
dred horses, with arsenic, corrosive sublimate, barytes, opium, belladonna, 
hemlock, laurel water, distilled spirits, wine, and vinegar. After giving 


a 
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ynorals.’ Cannot wisdom devise a plan of secial intercourse, 
independent of the stimulus of the bottle? It is said, such 
plans existed in the city of Geneva, before the French in- 
flicted the benefits of ¢bezr liberty on that philosophic peo- 
ple. 

Among. 


horses brandy, so as.not only to exhilarate them, but to make them stagger, 
and even to drop down, he found, on opening them, that it shrivelled and 
contracted the stomach, gave a bloodshot appearance to the intestines, and” : 
produced congestions in the brain. But the effect of, vinegar was the most 
remarkable. Concentrated vinegar excited the most dreadful spasms, and 
produced fatal symptoms. They became extremely weak before death; and 
in those which were killed in this extreme weakness, the alimentary canal 
exhibited very little or no irritability on pricking its fibres. 
_ That vinegar is destructive to the human stomach, is known by its ef- 
fects on plump, healthy females, who, from a silly desire of looking delicate, 
that is, sickly, swallow daily large draughts of vinegar. This ianocent prac- 
tice only ruins the digestive faculty, and thereby deprives the system of its 
requisite nourishment! The only standard of beauty, is high health. Dr. 
Beddoes tells us, that in some of the boarding-schools in England, a keen 
appetite, and its consequence, embonpoint, is held up by the mistress as a 
dreadful evil; and that starvation and vinegar are encouraged, instead of 
being severely denounced. Emaciation, thus induced, leads to consumption. 
From what has been said, it appears, that some wine makes.a twofold at- 
tack on our health and happiness. It attacks the stomach as wine, and re- 
turns to the charge in the form of vinegar. Hence, in weakly stomachs, 
when the éagesta are composed chiefly of vegetables, and nearly on the point 
of acidity, a single glass of wine, nay, half a glass, will turn the whole mass 
into so much thick vinegar. ‘Then come magnesia and lime-water to neu- 
tralize the vinegar bottle! Who then but must see the absurdity of throw- 
_ing a glass of wine into a dyspeptic stomach, directly after a dinner com- 
7 posed chiefly of vegetables ! ? Yet it is constantly done, to the unspeakable 
distress of the sufferer, agonizing with wind and acid. Physicians should 
endeavour to convince such patients, that wind afd acid are not the causes, 
but the consequences of a torpid, imbecile stomach. ‘They should be told, 
that when a healthy stomach is moderately filled with vegetables, and well 
roasted, or well beiled meat, neither air, nor acid is to be found in the 
whole alimentary canal. | 


\ 
Of the pernicious effects of wine on children. 
The best inforraed European physicians condemn the practice of giving 
wine daily to children. It has become a prevalent custom of late in Ame- 
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Among the causes which act directly and immediately 
on the stomach, we mentioned, besides ardent and vinous 
Spirits, certain narcotic substauces. 

Narcotics are soporiferous drugs, which induce stupe- 
faction. It is the property of narcotics, to exhilarate first, 
and then to relax and stupify. They invariably acuatinis 
the organs to which they are immediately applied; at 


length, they have a similar effect on the whole system. At. 


the 


rica, to give a glass of wine to such children as are old enough to sit at ta- 
ble with their parents. If the opinions of experienced physicians have no 
weight with parents, the following well conceived experiment, being proof 
positive of the pernicious effects of wine, may possibly induce some to Tes 
flect a little on the subject. 

A physician of great eminence in London, gave to one of his children a 
full glass of sherry every day after dinner, for a week. The child was 
about five years old, and had never been accustomed to wine. To another 
child, nearly of the same age, and under similar circumstances, he gave a 
large China orange, for the same space of time. At the end of a week, he 
found a very material difference in the pulse, the heat of the body, the 
urine, and the stools of the two children. In the first, the pulse was quick- 
ened, the heat increased, the urine high-coloured, and the stools destitute of 
their usual quantity of bile; while the second had every appearance that 
indicated high health. He then reversed the experiment; to the first men- 
tioned child he gave the orange, and to the other the wine. The effects 
followed as before :—A striking and demonstrative proof of the pernicious 
effects of wine on the constitution of children in full health. 

This accurately executed experiment is.related by Mr. Sanford, surgeon 
at Worcester in kngland, and quoted by Dr. Beddoes in his Hygéia; who 
thus remarks on it, “ that the deficiency of bile is full evidence of the in- 
jurious effects of wine upon the digestive organs in this double experi- 
ment.” Yet we find that some physicians have learned their patients to 
attribute these very complaints to a redundancy of bile! and therefore pre- 
scribe salt of wormwood and rhubarb, or soap, rhubarb, and aloes . induce 
mg thereby a farther weakness of the digestive organs, the proximate cause 
of the disorder. My venerable preceptor, Dr. Fothergill, cured such com- 
plaints with fresh made porter. By the time London porter arrives in this 
country, it contains too much vinegar to be serviceable in these cases. 

Mahomet, with a view to temperance, forbad his followers to drink 
wine; and in order to correct their Savage custom of eating raw flesh, as 

cheep . ée 
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the head of this class of drugs we place opium *, which is 
the milky juice that exudes from the heads of poppies, 
when incisions are made in them, and then gradually dried 


~ inthe sun. To this class belong also, cicuta, or hemlock ; 


belladonna, or deadly nightshade ; stramonium, or apple of 
Peru; and: nicottana, or tobacco. 

The ‘Turks, who were forbidden by Mahatnes to drink 
Wine, intoxicate themselves with opium. It is said, that 
some will eat more than an ounce in a day. We have 
seen, that nothing so effectually preserves health, and pre- 
vents disease, as maintaining the tone and regular motions 
of the digestive organs; and there is no drug in common 
use which renders them so torpid, and which so effectually 
stagnates their functions, as opium. After destroying the 
energy of the stomach, it undermines the powers of all the 
other organs in succession, even to the organ of thought. 
Travellers inform us, that the visage and general appear- 
ance of the opium-eaters in Turkey, are the most disgust. 
ing imaginable, even worse than our most abandoned rum- 
drinkers. Some of these miserable Turks have, however, 
jnind enough left to destroy themselves by the dagger, - to 
prevent living, or rather breathing a few years longer, in a 
state of confirmed idiotism, which is the fate of most of 
them during the latter years of their existence. Thus 


much 


do the Abyssinians at this day, he allowed them to eat any thing that had _ 
passed through fire; meaning, whatever had undergone the process of 
cookery. A century or two after his death, the chemists ef his country 
discovered the art of drawing ardent spirits from rice, by distillation. When 
these Mahometans were reproached for intoxicating themselves with this 
spirit, which they called arrac, they replied, that it had passed through fire, 
and was therefore agreeable to the laws of Mahomet, as expressed in the 
Koran. 

* Galen was the first of the Greek writers who mentions opium. It was 
but little used among the antients. Paracelsus and Silvius de la Bois brought 
it into vogue in Europe. Sydenham used it first in small-pox, 
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rauch for opium :—but what shall we say of ivndbibién # 
or our sheloved Tobacco? 


- With what caution should a man proceed, in attacking a 


favourite of the people? A prudent man, one who wishes 
to sail quietly down the popular stream, would be disposed. 
rather to flatter and applaud the object. of. their affections. 
But an honest man, who differs a littte from him, common- 
ly designated as a prudent one, can never flatter where he 


feels a friendship. He will give the true character of a— 


dangerous inmate, and warn his friend of the consequences 
of cherishing a viper in his bosom. You already perceive, 
that although we would give '“ fair play”? even to a 
treacherous enemy, yet tobacco has done, and is secretly 
. doing too much mischief, to expect any more from us, than 
a severe trial, and rigorous justice. 

The great Linneus has, beside his celebrated artificial 


classification, given-us a zatural one. In his natural ar- 


rangement, he has placed tobacco in he class Luride ; 


which signifies pale, gastly, livid, dismal, and fatal. To 
; the 


4 


*® Nicotiana, so called from Jacobus Nicotius, ambassador to the court of 
Portugal from Francis I]. king of France.. Nicotius bought some seeds of 
this plant from a Dutchman, in 1560, who had just brought them from A- 
meérica. From this seed the plant was produced in France. Sir Francis 
Drake carried it to England; and Sir Walter Raleigh first brought it into 
fashion. The dried plant was afterwards imported in great plenty from 
Tobago, and hence it obtained the natne of ‘Tobacco. 

Linnzus places this genus of vegetables in the first section of his fifth 
class, which contains those plants whose flowers have five stamina and one 
style, which, expressed in botanical language, is Pentandria, Monogynia. 


This genus has eleven species, one of which is called yoscyamus, from its 


agreeing in several of its. characters with the deleterious henbane. 
Nicholas Monardus, a German, has written a folio on the virtues of to- 


bacco. It is, doubtless, a valuable medicine, especially in cases where the 
Digitalis has been used without success. An English physician, Dr, Fowler, 
used a tincture of tobacco in 52 cases of dropsy, and found it efficacious in 
49 of them. The same physician found it very beneficial in dysuries fron: 


gravel. I have used it in such cases with satisfaction. - 
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the same ominous tides belong, foxglove, henbane, dead! dly 
nightshade, and another poisonous plant, bearing the tre- 
-mendous name of Atropa, one of the furies. Let. us exa- 
mine one of them, viz. Tobacco, its qualities, and its ef. 


- es s on the human constitution. 


_ When tobacco is for the first time takén into the mouth, 
it creates nauséa and extreme diseust.’ If swallowed, it ex- 
cites violent convulsions of the stomach and of the bowels, 
to eject the poison either upward ‘or downward. If it be 
not very speedily and entirely ejected, it produces great 
anxiety, vertigo, faintness, and prostration of all the senses; 
and in many instances death has followed. The oil of this 
plant is one of the strongest of vegetable poisons, inso- 
much, that we know of no animal that can resist its mor-~ 
tal effects. These are, without exaggeration, some of the 
lurid qualities of our beloved tobacco. Let us now see if 
it can be agreeable to the laws of the animal economy, or 
consonant to common sense, that a plant with such quali- 
ties, can act otherwise than detrimental to the tender con- 
_stituttons of young persons. 

- The human organs are endowed with a faculty of select- 
ing certain wholesome articles; and our digestive appara- 
tus, of assimilating and changing them into our own na- 
ture and substance. Beside this nutritive faculty, our or- 
gans are endowed with a repulsive one,—with certain in- 
stincts, or perceptions, by which they reject whatever is 
unwholesome or pernicious to our well being. These 
powers and faculties, purely instinctive, are more or less 
possessed by every healthy animal. Man, endued with 

reason, has these instincts in less perfection than the brutes. 
The organs of the senses are so many guards, or centi- 
nels, placed at those avenues where death is most likely to 
enter. For illustration, let us suppose a man cast ashore 
on some uninhabited island, and roaming among unknown 
moe and herbs, with a desire to satisfy his hunger; he 
knows 
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knows not-whether what he finds be wholesome or poi- 


sonous. What naturally follows? The first examination — 


which the vegetable undergoes, 1s that of the eye; if it in- 
cur its displeasure, by looking disagreeable and forbidding, 
even this may induce him to throw it away ;- but if it be 
agreeable to the sense of seeing, it 1s next submitted to the 
examination of the smell, which not unfrequently discovers 


latent mischief, concealed from the sight; if not displeas- - 


ing to the sight, nor disagreeable to the smell} he readily 
submits it to the scrutiny of the next guard, the tongue; 
and if the taste too approbate the choice, he no longer he- 
sitates, but, eatine it, conveys it into his stomach and intes- 
tines; both of which, like faithful body-guards, are en- 
dowed with a nice perception and prompt action, by which, 
if what was eaten as wholesome food should, notwithstand- 
ing all the former examinations, still possess a latent qua- 
lity injurious to life, the stomach is stimulated to reject it 
upward, or the intestines to expel it downwards. These 
internal perceptions, and consequent exertions, are the first 
and most simple acts of nature, being purely instinctive, 
constituting what physicians call the “ Vas medicatrix natu 
r@,’’ or, re-action of the system *. 

Let.us suppose, that our hungry adventurer had fallen 
on the tobacco-plant ; he would find nothing forbidding in 
its appearance ; to his smell it would be rather ungrateful; 
to his taste so nauseating, that it is surprizing how the same 
man ever ventured to taste green tobacco twice; but if 
taken into his stomach, convulsions, fainting, and a tempo- 
rary loss of his senses, follow ; accompanied with violent 
and nasty operations. If that which is wholesome affect 
the senses of animals with pleasure, and invite them to 
convert it into their own juices; and if that which is un- 
wholesome excite disgust in smell, taste, and, appetite, then 

would 


* See Mr. Mudge’s Essay on the Vis Vite. 
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would our adventurer rank this herb among poisous, and 


note it as one of those whieh -naniee Satie him to use. 


Cet. man, by perverting his nature, has learnt to love it! 
__and when perverted nature excites a desire, that appetite Or 
_ desire is inordinate and ungovernable ; for the re-action, or 


= physical resistance, will, like that of the moral, lessén‘in 


" proportion to the repetition of the attacks; and then those 
s guards of health, already mentioned, dover ature, and go 
over to the side of her enemy; and thus we see how in- 
temperate drinking, and immoderate smoking, began their 
£ destructive career. : 
The first effect of tobacco on those who have surmount- 
ed the natural abhorrence of it, and who have not only 
learnt to endure it, but even to love it, and who have alrea- 
oy commenced the nasty custom of chewing or smoking, 
‘is, either a waste or vitiation of the saliva. 
The saliva, or spittle, is secreted, by a complex glandu- 
lar apparatus, from the most refined arterial blood, and 
constantly distils into the mouth in health, and from the 
mouth into the stomach, at the rate of twelve ounces a, 
day *. It very much resembles the gastric juice in the 
stomach; and its importance in digestion may be imagin- 
ed, after listening to the words of the great Brevhanye, 
“© Whenever the saliva is lavishly spit away, we remove 
one of the strongest causes of hunger and digestion. . The 
chyle, prepared. without this fluid, 1s depraved, and the 
blood is vitiated for want of it. I once tried,’ says this 
great philosopher and consummate physician, ¢ an experi- 
ment on myself, by spitting ont all my saliva ; the conse- 
quence was, that I lost my appetite +. Hence we see the 
pernicious effects of chewing and smoking tobacco. I am 


of 


* Boerhaave’s Academical Lectures. 
+ Females who spin flax, and the manufacturers of straw Bonnets, suffer 
from the same cause. 
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of opinion, that smoking tobacco is very pernicious to lean — 
and hypochondriacal persons, by, destroying their appetite, 
and weakening digestion. When this celebrated plant was ~~ _ 
first brought into use in Europe, it was cried up fora cer ‘ 
tain antidote to hunger; but it was soon observed, that the 
number of hypochondriacal and consumptive people were . 


greatly increased by its use*.” The celebrated Cullen 


says, a constant chewing of tobacco destroys the see : 
by depriving the constitution of too much saliva Fp nes ees | 

One of the kings of Spain was afflicted with a very ots - ) 
fensive breath; to remedy which, the physicians advised oe | 


his majesty to chew, a composition of gum arabic, amber- 


gris, and other perfumes, the use of which occasioned a 


great expenditure of saliva. The courtiers, either out of 


compliment to their sovereign, or, what is more probable, 
from the vanity of imitating their superiors, went very ge- 
nerally into the same custom. The consequence was, that 


they who followed the fashion with most ardour, lost their | 


appetites, and became emaciated; and constumptions in- 
‘creased so fast among theta, that the practice was forbidden 
by royal edict. | 

. Some do not eject the saliva, but prefer swallowing the 
nasty mixture, which seldom fails to induce faintness, pal- 
pitations of the heart, trembling of the limbs, and, sooner 
_or later, some serious chropical inconvenience. , 

After what has been said, who can doubt of the bad ef- 
fects of constant application of powdered tobacco to the de- 
licate membrane of the nose; especially if they know 
what a thin partition divides che oltaetony cavaty from the 
brain {? Wr ker ae ‘ 


g 


* Boerhaave’s Academical Lectures. 

T Cullen’s AZateria Medica. 

¢ Too constant use of strong snuff brought on a disorder.of the head, 
which was thought to have shortened the life of a celebrated divine and ac- 
romplished gentleman : “ cujus etiam a lingua melle dulcior flucbat eratio.” 


near 
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I have been a Professor in this University twenty-three 
3 years, and can say, as a physician, that I never saw so ma- 
. ae pallid faces, and so many marks of declining. health ; 
“por. ever knew so many hectical habits and consumptive 
‘ affections, as of late years; and I trace this alarming 1n« 
| - toad on your young constitutions, principally to the perni- 
~ cious custom of smoking vigarrs. Si 
Tis: allowed by all, that since the foundation of this 
ae stloflsres the custom of smoking never was so general ; it 1s 
— ‘conceded by all, that individuals never pushed the fashion 
to" such extent ; and it is confessed by all, that the inha- 
‘bitants of this place never appeared so pallid, languid, and © 
unhealthy. I will not say, with some, that symptoms of ~ 
languor have been discernible in your public performances; 
‘nor am I disposed to attribute it wholly to the causes men- 
tioned in thig Lecture. I believe some of you study more 
than is consistent with health, and exercise less that is ne- 
_cessary for persons of your age. I feel-a particular solici- 
tude for such worthy characters as become sickl y by indis- 
ereet diligence ; vand I entreat them to consider, that the 
habit of smoking” increases muscular indolence. Nor is 
this all—Smoking creates an unnatural thirst, and leads to 
the use of spirituous liquors. I will not vouch for the 
truth of the common observation, that great smokers are 
generally tipplers. They appear to be, however, different 
strands of the same rope. 4 | 
Do you not, Gentlemen, see clearly, that this nasty, idle 


custom includes the insidious effécts of idolence ; the dele- 
terlous 


* Cigarr, ftom the Spanish Girdcros a little roll or tube of tobacco: Ta- 


baci folia in tobulum convoluta. A cigarr is a leaf of tobacco formed ‘vo: a 


small twisted roll, somewhat larger than a pipe stem, of about 6 inches 
long. “The smoke is convexed through the winding folds, which prevent 
it from expanding ; there is, however, a small aperture made through the 
middle by a wire’, The cigarr preceded the invention of the pipe. The 
best come from the Havanna: those most esteemed are made in the con 


vents, 
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bia 


terious effects of a powerful narcotic fumigation ; and the 


pernicious effects consequent to the use of ardent and ao A 
nous spirits,—destructive agents to men, but which ‘ac i 
ie - 


with redoubled force on the more susceptible frames oe 
youth? JI appeal to experience. I ask, whether he who 


indulges himself in this way, does not awake i in the 1 morm- 24 
“ing, hot, restless, and dissatisfied with himself? The sound oe 


of the bell grates his nerves. -Even the a © fi 


ee’Prime chieeret, light, _ ne 
“< Of all material beings first and best *,” ihe ! 


isan unwelcome intruders: He deessess wae mie os - 


fretfulness; his mouth is clammy and bitter; his head 
aches, and his stomach is uneasy, till composed a little by . 
some warm tea or coffee. After stretching and yawning, 
he tries to numb his irksome feelings by a cigarr and a 
glass of wine, or a little diluted brandy. These disagree- 
‘able sensations will, however, come and go, through the 
course of the day, in spite of all his soporifics. By even- 
ing, a handful of cigarrs, a few glasses of wine, &c. re- 
move, by their stronger stimulus, these troublesome sensa-_ 
tions; when he tumbles into bed, and rises next morning 
with similar feelings, and pursues the same course to get 
rid of them. Does this|look like a faithful extract from 
the diary of *¢ a Blood ?” , 

I am entirely convinced, that smoking and chewing in- 
jure ultimately the hearing, smell, taste, and teeth. 
¢¢ Good teeth,” says Hippocrates, * en to long life ;’’ 
because he who does not masticate his food properly, and 
mix it thoroughly with a due portion of saliva, will find 
his digestion fail; and this failure will pay open the 
avenues to death. | 

The practice of smoking i is pride of sada lettise; and | 
tends to confirm the lazy in their laziness. Instead of 

Peet | exercising 


° 


* Thomson. 
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e exercising in the open air, as formerly, you sit down be- 
fore large fires, and smoke tobacco. This hot fumigation 
Be “open the pores of the head, throat, neck, and chest; and 

e ass out, in a reeking sweat, into'a damp, cold atmo- 


5 the patulent pores are suddenly closed ; hence 
li or lers of the head, throat, and lungs. ‘These 
re ag rath. those already mentioned, re 


SS ae ead ce pernicious effects of the two Da. use 
ara | of ‘vinous — and ardent spirits; agents destructive to full 
a grown men; but which act with redoubled force on the 

more susceptible frames of yore gentlemen in the spring 
of life. 

Some have said, and the observation carties with it a 
handsome compliment, “ that smoking cannot be an evil 
custom, seeing most of the clergy follow it.”? I am mor- 
tified that such authority can be-adduced to oppose our ad- 
vice. I will nevertheless, venture to warn you, who ex- 
pect to be cloathed with the sacred function, against this in- 
convenient practice, until you are at least fifty years of age. 
As a sedentary man advances in life, he perspires less, 
while his lungs labour more. ‘There is an accumulation 
of viscid phlegm syns the inert and almost insensible so- 
“lids of the lungs: in elderly people, which, in our cold 
months, especially in February and March, produces a 
kind. of chronic catarrh, or humoral asthma ; foy which 
smoking is beneficial. Here tobacco is a safe and effica~ 

cious pectoral. There is, however, a doleful difference be- 
tween the case of a man of sixty-five taking three or four 
pipes of tobacco in twenty-four hours, and a boy of seven- 
teen, who uses ten or a dozen cigarrs in that time. In one, 
the cold and inert fibre is warmed, and animated to throw 
on an offensive load ;\in the other, it is adding fuel to fire, 
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and irritating. glandé sins. oepison stimu 
ici nature. 


Selec of hot teat, deipoe ae 
one of the pernicious consequences of smo 


we may add howe! y _ vigour to reso 
ly beheve there ever was a rigidly virtaot 
came a slave totobacco. To set the min 
petite, peli the British eaeraiee) ts is the en 


denying si and hens we may be int 
- + ¥ecesses: of indulgence, and: sloth and -despondeney, yeas 
: close the passage to our return. os 

* T hope that those of the clergy who foltonr iceneababag 
this custom, will receive kindly what I utter seriously, re- 
spectfully, and affectionately. Strengthen, I beseech you, 

: the 
rie 

* These paragraphs have been added since the delivery of the Lecture, 

+ Coffee and tea: are articles friendly to morals, seeing they frequently 
exclude the use of spirituous liquors. ‘The French and Spaniards take cof- 
fee directly after dinner, instead of wine: a custom worthy of imitation: 
A physician i is often asked, which is most wholesome, tea, or coffee? Either ‘ 
of them, made very strong, must be injurious; both certainly suspend the - 
inclination to sleep, and impede digestion. Tea or coffee, of moderate 
strength, and drank with discretion, is found by experience friendly to the 
human constitution, Old smokers will sometimes drink a dozen dishes of 
tea, and destroy thereby the tone of their stomachs. Young smokers also 
suffer from the same cause. One of the most speedy methods of weakening 
the stomach is, to smoke cigars, and at the same time swill tea or coffee, 
and eat-an enormous pile of toast, swimming in butter. “We have said al- 
ready, that the ufe of the saliva was, to assist, with the bile, to mix butter 
and fat with the watery part of our food; but, in’ such a meal, the saliva is 
either spit out, or, vitiated ; and the incongruous niass is. left to sour, because 
the principal mean of assimilation is withdrawn. 

¢ Johnson. — : 


| 
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: these youth, to relinquish a habit, which, you 
oe s BAMSCESEG ORY | If you want an exeite- 


him time to tell you, that st smoked 

number; drank brandy. and water, and 

aily on the flute *; and coming home one 
crowded musical meeting, caught cold ; 

: ' neglected brought on a cough, short breath, 

a foas expectoration. of purulent matter, and night sweats ; which | 

: soon hurried him on to what you. see f. 

: _ Of the seemliness or decency of the practice of wise. 
and chewing tobacco, more may be said, than you will 
have patience to hear. Boerhaave observes, that’ “it is 
allowed by the. universal consent of the more civilized na- 

tions, that spitting in company is both unmannerly and 
nasty ; insomuch, that among the inhabitants of the Fast, 
it was held in the highest detestation and abhorrence !?? A: 
physician should never use tobacco in any form, as some 
weak patients will faint at the smell t. 

Thé fashion of smoking tobacco was introduced into — 
England, by Sir Walter Raleigh, in the reign of James qT. 
The custom was followed uy almost all the nobility and 


- 


wy Binsin iene high 


* Playing on wind instruments, as well as singing, are pernicious to per- 
sons predisposed to consumption. 
+ Compare this with Fothergill’s description of sea on in Lettsom’s 
edition of his works. 
The custom of smoking has for a considerable time past been totally 
banished from all polite companies in England. It is there confined to ta- 
yerns and alehouses, . | 
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high officers of the seat to the great dissati 
fastidious monarch. So universally | preval 

. fashion, that his majesty could not readily 
write or preach against it. He therefore w: 

self, which he entitled, 66 be. counter B | 

copy of which may be seen in the libr r) 


‘otey 


€ 


ns 


ty: After exposing in strong lang 
and offensiveness of this practice, is c| 
counter blast: It is a custom 1 a 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the bra IN, 
Inngs; and, in the. black, stinking fi 
resembling the horrible hk smoke of 
bottomless !”” 3 i : 
Fo conclude. The ioe to be aaa d : 
whole Lecture, is, the necessity of avoiding all predisposing 
causes to nervous disorders, and obviating the remote 
causes of consumption. Quit, then, ‘this pernicious habit, 
I entreat you.—Take all your cigarrs and tobacco, and in 
some calm evening carry them on to the common, arid 
there sacrifice them to health, cleanliness, and decorum.— 
- But should perversity withstand all the arguments adduced, 
_ we have yet one in reserve that is irtesistible:—The dan- _ 
. gerous tendency of these practices no one can doubt; there- 
fore abandon the custom, Zest you pierce with grief the hearts 
of your affectionate ie | 
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